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PREFACE 

Whatever  of  ill  health  disturbed  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  prevailingly  emotional,  the  origins  of  which  are 
beyond  complete  understanding. 

This  book,  therefore,  is  an  exploration — unavoidably 
candid — into  the  life  of  an  extraordinary  personality. 
Its  title  could  be  The  Psychosomatic  Life  of  Lincoln, 
using  that  now  familiar  term  indicating  the  interaction 
of  mind  and  body. 

For  its  development,  I  have  tried  to  gather  from  the 
large  reservoir  of  Lincoln  information  that  which  can 
be  based  (relatively  speaking)  on  reliable  authority  and 
acceptable  tradition.  I  have  presented  the  biographical 
matter  sparingly  and,  purposefully,  in  chronological 
order  of  age -growth.  With  it,  opinions  on  Lincoln's 
feelings  and  behaviors  are  shaped,  mindful  that  opinion 
is  the  privilege  of  both  reader  and  writer.  In  many 
places,  comment  is  omitted  to  avoid  the  obvious,  and 
where  biography  is  plainly  not  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
it  is  added  briefly  for  the  sake  of  continuity. 

History,  said   to  be  a  matter  of  guessing  from  all 

available  facts,  is  made  difficult  because  it  must  deal 

with  intellectual  and  emotional  forces.    The  attempt 

=    here  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  emotional  behaviors 

of  historic  Lincoln,  is  dependent  upon  his  spoken  and 
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written  words,  and  on  his  words  and  actions  as  found 
in  the  reminiscences  of  his  contemporaries. 

While  sharing  the  gratitude  of  most  Lincoln  students 
to  biographer  William  H.  Herndon,  I  confess  a  notion 
that  he  too  often  dallied  with  his  love  for  the  truth 
in  an  apparent  purpose  to  widen  the  gap  between  the 
early  environment  and  the  monumental  greatness  of 
Lincoln.  As  Herndon  must  often  be  quoted,  a  concise 
appraisal  of  him  as  a  Boswellian  biographer  is  excerpted 
from  Paul  M.  Angle's  Preface  to  his  1930  edition  of 
Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln:  "As  a  reporter  of  that 
which  he  himself  observed  at  first  hand,  barring  of 
course,  inevitable  errors  of  memory,  he  was  unex- 
celled ...  As  a  delineator  of  character — analyst — he  was 
most  fallible.  ...  In  short  when  Herndon  relates  a 
fact  of  his  own  observation,  it  may  generally  be  ac- 
cepted without  question.  .  .  .  When  his  account  is 
based  on  the  observation  and  recollection  of  others, 
the  possibility  of  error  must  be  acknowledged.  ..." 

It  is  my  conviction  that  thinking  of  Lincoln  during 
any  moment  of  his  life  in  terms  of  abnormality — as 
some  have  done — is  untenable.  The  evidence  indicates 
a  depressive  type  of  psychoneurotic  within  the  bounds 
of  so-called  normality.  He  was  constitutionally  predis- 
posed to  neurotic  feelings  and  symptoms,  first  signs  of 
which  were  visible  during  adolescence,  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  with  life's  environmental  stings. 
Fortunately  he  was  equipped  with  a  beautifully  de- 
signed stabilizer  formed  of  common  sense,  patience  and 
good  will.  Most  people  harbor  a  "neurotic  potential" 
and  live  more  or  less  comfortably  at  the  various  levels 
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of  psychoneurosis.  Much  of  the  world's  best  work  has 
been  done  by  psychoneurotics — Lincoln  tall  among 
them.  He  was,  however,  no  chronic  complainer  of 
aches  and  pains.  His  symptoms  were  less  ostensible 
and  far  more  interesting. 

The  medical  profession  in  general  looks  askance  at 
any  rigid  school  of  analysis,  preferring  the  more  flexible, 
pick-and-choose  method.  Some  day  some  one  well 
grounded  in  medical  psychology  and  Lincoln  biography, 
will  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  Lincoln.  Mean- 
while, the  intent  here  is  to  take  a  careful  step  in  that 

direction. 

#  #  # 

Because  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
subject  of  this  writing,  my  warm  gratitude  goes  out  to 
Louis  A.  Warren  for  reading  the  Kentucky-Indiana 
years;  to  Illinois  State  Historian  Harry  E.  Pratt  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Bonzi  Pratt  for  reading  the  Illinois  years; 
to  Wayne  C.  Temple,  research  associate  of  the  late 
Professor  James  G.  Randall,  for  reading  the  presi- 
dential years,  and  to  those  other  experts,  Paul  M. 
Angle  and  Jay  Monaghan  for  their  over-all  criticisms; 
to  Professor  E.  B.  Babcock,  Division  of  Genetics,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  to  all  those  cred- 
ited in  the  text  or  notes;  to  Remsen  D.  Bird,  President 
Emeritus  of  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles;  to  Jesse 
F.  Williams,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Columbia  University,  and  to  Paul  Johnson, 
Professor  of  Psychology  of  Religion,  Boston  University, 
for  their  interest  and  encouragement;  and  to  these  busy 
medical  men:  Internist  Russell  Williams  of  Monterey, 
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California,  for  an  early-stage  reading;  Psychiatrist  Clem- 
ent O.  Juul  of  Oakland,  California,  for  invaluable  help 
throughout;  and  for  the  final  reading  and  approval  by 
Psychiatrist  Karl  M.  Bowman,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Langely  Porter  Clinic,  University  of  California 
School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco. 

Errors  of  commission  and  omission  are,  of  course, 
my  sole  responsibility. 

Milton  H.  Shutes,  M.D. 

Carmel,  California 
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CHILD  AND  PARENTS 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  sturdy  young  car- 
penter of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  brought  home  a 
June  bride — secured  in  pioneer  fashion  by  marriage 
bond  and  a  devil-fighting  minister.  Before  their  eight- 
month  baby  came  along,  Tom  Lincoln  purchased  a 
lot  in  town  and  built  the  usual  log  cabin  for  himself 
and  his  Nancy.  Two  years  later,  for  reasons  undis- 
closed, he  purchased  a  second  farm  fifteen  miles  farther 
south.  It  was  on  this  rocky,  "Sinking  Spring"  farm, 
three  miles  from  present  Hodgensville,  that  a  son  of 
destiny  was  born  to  this  unremarkable  couple.  On 
that  birthday  of  February  12,  1809,  ten-year-old  Dennis 
Hanks  scuffed  through  a  new  fall  of  snow  to  greet  his 
cousin.  "He  won't  never  come  to  much,"  was  the  low 
appraisal.* 

Dennis  himself,  who  shared  some  part  of  the  heredity 
and  almost  all  of  the  environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  did  not  come  to  much.  He 
lived,  however,  for  91  years  and  supplied  from  his 
68-year-old  memory,  facts  and  fiction  for  the  Herndon 
record  of  his  younger  companion,  who  amounted  to  so 


*  An  unreliable  quotation,  used  with   ''poetic   license." 
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much  as  to  confound  understanding.  This  much,  never- 
theless, is  fairly  well  known:  Lincoln  came  by  his  inborn 
potentials  through  the  same  hazardous  processes  that 
safely  brought  him  through  prenatal  life  from  a  nucle- 
ated bit  of  protoplasm  to  a  crying  baby.  And  he  ob- 
tained from  his  parents  and  through  the  so-called  laws 
of  chance  (or  design)  a  fortunate,  particular  set  of 
genes  which  gave  him  a  body  and  a  mind  to  cope  with 
and  dominate  his  controllable  environment. 

A  current  hypothesis  fluttering  on  the  fringe  of 
meteorology  suggests  the  importance  of  conception  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  It  holds  that  children  conceived 
in  those  months  tend  to  higher  intelligence  and  longer 
lives  than  their  brothers  and  sisters  conceived  in  other 
seasons.1  Baby  Abraham  was  conceived  in  May  and— 
possibly — his  sister  Sarah.  Their  strong,  not  overworked 
parents,  knew  nothing  of  basic  animal  and  environ- 
mental rhythm;  they  merely  sensed  the  warming  earth 
of  Kentucky's  early  springtime. 

Lincoln's  genealogical  knowledge  of  himself  in  1860 
was  not  a  great  deal  more  than  what  he  quoted  from 
Gray's  Elegy,  "The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor."  Physicians  and  actuaries  show  little  interest 
beyond  parents,  as  pertinent  information  of  clients' 
grandparents  is  usually  unreliable.  Geneticists,  more 
curious  of  the  long  past,  are  thwarted  by  the  same  meager 
and  inaccurate  data  and  rely  on  the  controlled  exact- 
ness of  animal  experimentation.  Genealogists,  however, 
mostly  amateur,  have  gone  bravely  forth  to  disprove 
the  statement  of  President-elect  Lincoln. 

The   Lincoln   ancestors   have   been   traced   through 
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direct  lineage  to  Robert  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Norfolk, 
England  (1543) .  From  him  came  Samuel  Lincoln 
(1619-1690)  of  Hingham  who  (not  a  first  son  and 
heir)  migrated  to  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1637. 
Here  in  America  was  a  group  of  six  known,  direct 
ancestors;  all  self-reliant,  respected,  propertied  men. 
The  average  age  of  the  five  who  died  of  natural  causes 
was  67.2  years.  The  Hanks  genealogy,  far  less  certain, 
is  fragmentary  and  extremely  difficult  to  trace  and  to 
piece  together  correctly — even  as  near  to  Lincoln  as 
his  mother. 

The  subject  of  inherited  traits  was  discussed  one  day 
by  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Herndon,  his  law  partner, 
while  riding  the  Illinois  prairie  to  a  court  case  involving 
a  question  of  legitimacy.  For  the  first  time,  Lincoln 
talked  to  his  partner  of  his  mother  and  the  traits  he 
believed  he  inherited  from  her.  And  then,  so  Herndon 
claimed,  Lincoln  confided  to  him  that  she  "was  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  and  a  well-bred 
Virginia  farmer  or  planter."  Lincoln  expressed  the 
theory  that  "illegitimate  children  are  oftentimes  sturdier 
and  brighter  than  those  born  in  wedlock,"  and  that  he 
believed  that  his  "better  nature  and  finer  qualities  came 
from  this  broad-minded,  unknown  Virginian."  After 
a  silence,  Lincoln  added:  "God  bless  my  mother;  all 
that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her."  Lincoln 
remained  for  long  time  sad  and  absorbed  in  thought.2 
Herndon  wrote  that  it  was  an  experience  which  he 
could  never  forget. 

This  quick  glimpse  into  Lincoln's  past  is  intended 
merely  to  suggest  the  innumerable,  possible  tributaries 
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to  the  main  stream  of  his  progenitors.  Thomas  and 
Nancy,  by  merging  their  genetic  units  (genes) ,  set 
up  300  trillion  combinations  of  those  units  in  produc- 
ing the  particular  combination  present  in  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Heredity  still  appears  to  be  the  best  explana- 
tion of  mental  qualities  and  special  aptitudes  as  well 
as  physical  characteristics.  That  the  second  child  of 
these  ordinary  parents  received  so  fortunate  a  set  of 
genes  is  as  mysterious  as  an  explanation  of  the  Bard 

of  Avon  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

#  #  # 

When  this  particular  individual  completed  his  foetal 
span  of  life  and  expanded  his  lungs  with  Kentucky  air, 
he  became  a  self-centered,  vociferous  baby  demanding 
food  and  comfort.  He  promptly  received  both:  a  per- 
fect food  formula  from  his  mother's  breast,  and  body 
care  and  comfort  from  a  neighbor  woman — cabin  style 
but  adequate. 

Nothing — not  even  a  wisp  of  tradition — is  known  of 
the  baby  as  a  newborn.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  the 
two  or  more  dependent  years  of  infancy,  spent  in  and 
about  the  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek,  impelled  by  the  basic 
animal  pleasures  of  food,  evacuation  and  exploration  of 
self  and  surroundings,  jabbering  and  toddling  his  asser- 
tive way  to  the  achievement  of  eating  and  walking.  Nor 
do  we  know  all  the  inbetween,  infant  acts  of  impulsive 
reflex  and  instinct.  It  is  obvious  that  he  survived  a 
dangerous  time  of  nutritional  and  infectious  diseases, 
but  not  how  well  his  very  young  psyche  survived 
emotional  responses  to  parental  restraints  and  disci- 
plines,  and   to  parental    behaviors.    There   are   many 
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unanswerable  questions.  For  examples:  whether  an 
overlong  weaning  caused  too  great  mother  dependence; 
or  whether  the  father  took  the  mother's  attention  away 
too  soon,  leaving  an  angry  baby  with  rebellious  feelings 
of  mother  privation  and  father  jealousy. 

As  the  unconscious  part  of  the  mind  (containing 
basic  motivating  drives  of  love,  hate,  anger  and  fear 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  conscious  part)  is  used 
to  explain  behaviors,  and  as  there  is  no  behavorial 
information  of  the  infant  and  only  slightly  more  of 
the  tremendously  important  first  five  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  offer  as  correct  an  impression  of  his  parents  as 
is  available. 

The  father  of  Lincoln  was  greatly  underestimated 
by  early  biographers.  It  was  not  until  1926  that  Louis 
A.  Warren  re-evaluated  Thomas  on  the  basis  of  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Thomas  Lincoln  now  stands  forth 
as  a  strong,  solidly  built  man  of  five  feet  ten  inches  and 
190  pounds;  round  swarthy  face,  brown  eyes,  and  coarse, 
dark  brown  hair.  For  his  time  and  place  he  was  a 
competent  carpenter,  cabinet  maker  and  farmer.  He 
loved  and  owned  horses.  He  liked  farming  and  owned 
three  paid-for  farms  before  leaving  Kentucky.  He  often 
worked  hard,  and  enjoyed  talking,  telling  tales,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  In  Kentucky  he  was  industrious,  a 
trifle  less  in  Indiana  and,  with  age,  increasingly  less  in 
Illinois.  Although  easy-going  perhaps,  and  somewhat 
restless,  he  was  respected  in  each  community  and  be- 
holden to  no  man,  county  or  state.  The  least  that  can 
be  said  of  the  genial,  upright  father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  that  he  lacked  interest  in  the  printed  word  and 
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was  too  content  in  a  log  cabin. 

The  1865  memories  of  all  contemporaries  who  knew 
or  knew  of  Nancy  Lincoln  were  confused  about  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  But  all  agree  that  she  was  sad-faced, 
kind,  gentle,  friendly,  very  affectionate,  and  possessed 
of  high  intelligence  and  excellent  memory.  John  Hanks 
(liked  and  respected  by  Lincoln)  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  his  cousin  Nancy  died.  He  wrote  to  Herndon 
that  she  "was  a  tall,  slender  woman,  dark  skinned, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  her  face  was  sharp  and  angular, 
forehead  big.  .  .  .  her  nature  was  kindness,  mildness, 
tenderness,  obedience  to  her  husband."  3  It  was  this 
mother  that  Lincoln  in  pain,  love  and  gratefulness, 
remembered.  In  a  book  which  contained  Cowper's 
poem,  "On  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture,"  Lincoln, 
with  profound  significance,  drew  a  penciled  finger 
pointing  to  the  stanza: 

Oh  that  these  lips  had  language!    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine  own  sweet  smile  I  see; 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me.4 

When  the  baby  was  two  years  old,  Thomas  sold  the 
birthplace  farm  on  Nolin  Creek  and  purchased  a  smaller, 
richer  and  prettier  farm  ten  miles  away  on  Knob  Creek. 
This  valley  farm  on  the  highway  from  Louisville  to 
Nashville  provided  a  surer  living  and  a  playground 
of  wooded  hills  and  streams,  small  animals,  and  a 
swimming  hole  in  a  widening  of  the  creek.  There 
are  few,  meager,  authentic  traditions  of  these  early, 
all-important  years  when  tiny  Abe  came  to  feel  and 
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act  as  a  person — years  full  of  day-by-day  experiences 
of  psycho-biological  portent.  What  remains  is  that  he, 
with  his  father  and  mother  and  sister,  lived  for  two 
years  on  the  pleasant  Nolin  Creek  farm,  then  for  five 
years  more  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  hills 
and  gorges  and  "babbling  brooks."  They  were  ade- 
quately housed  and  amply  nourished  on  such  easily 
available  foods  as  beans,  potatoes,  onions  and  pump- 
kins; fish,  fowl,  deer  and  hog  meat;  hominy,  molasses, 
wild  honey  and  berries. 

Abe  learned  the  three  R's  in  school  and,  less  willingly, 
a  few  chores  from  his  father.  He  fished  and  hunted, 
waded  or  swam  in  the  creek  and  roamed  the  hills  with 
other  boys.  The  growing  lad  had  a  love  for  prankish 
mischief  with  his  playmates,  Austin  Gallaher  and 
John  Duncan;  and  for  the  talk  of  strangers  on  the 
highway  close  by  and  at  his  own  fireside.  He  differed 
from  his  playmates  in  a  greater  interest  in  learning, 
a  more  aspiring  imagination,  and  a  stronger  curiosity 
regarding  the  outside  world. 

The  material  for  childhood  frights  and  night  terrors 
could  have  come  from  the  tales  of  returning  soldiers 
of  the  War  of  1812,  from  old  Indian  fighters,  from  the 
silent,  gloomy  forest,  from  the  death  scene  of  his  two- 
year-old  brother,  and  from  the  dramatic  death-story  of 
his  father's  father,  Captain  Abraham  Lincoln.  (The 
Revolutionary  War  veteran  moved  his  family  from 
Virginia  into  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground"  of  Ken- 
tucky. While  working  near  his  cabin,  the  forty-two- 
year-old  father  was  killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian, 
who,  in  turn,  was  killed  by  the  older  son  Mordecai 
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before  the  Indian  succeeded  in  capturing  six-year-old 
Thomas.)  There  was  also  an  easy  indoctrination  in 
the  superstitions  of  the  backwoods  people  and  their 
fear-laden,  hard-shell  religion  of  life  and  death. 

The  foregoing  suggests  a  normal  childhood  much 
like  that  of  other  boys.  Leonard  Swett,  friend  and  col- 
league, wrote  that  Lincoln's  "own  description  of  his 
youth  was  that  of  a  joyous,  happy  boyhood."  5  So  it 
was,  as  Lincoln  chose  to  remember  it.  Experience  at 
the  psychoanalysis  couch  proves  to  listening  psychia- 
trists, however,  that  there  seldom  is  (at  least  among 
their  patients)  a  happy,  joyous,  early  childhood. 
Mother  Goose  stories,  the  doleful  tales  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Anderson  and  the  grimmer  ones  of  the  Grimm 
brothers  seem  to  lend  confirmation.  A  healthy,  angry, 
crying  baby  obviously  is  not  a  happy  baby  during  frus- 
trated, denied  moments. 

These  Kentucky  years — almost  completely  lost  to  us — 
can  be  held  suspect  of  the  now  familiar  Oedipus  Com- 
plex of  the  late  and,  perhaps,  great  Viennese  psy- 
chiatrist, Sigmund  Freud.  Freud  claimed  that  complex 
(a  composite  of  interconnected  parts)  of  the  uncon- 
scious mind  to  be  the  essential  part  of  future  psycho- 
neuroses.  But  other  competent  psychiatric  thinkers 
reduce  this  theory  to  resentment  or  rebellion  against 
parental  authority — a  not  uncommon  feeling  especially 
among  boys.  For  this  book,  such  simpler  interpreta- 
tion places  father-son  relationship  on  firmer  ground. 

Whatever  unhappy  experiences  were  impressed  on 
this  child's  plastic  mind  are  hidden,  yet  clues  can  be 
found  in  chapters  that  follow. 


II 

GROWING  UP  IN  INDIANA 

During  the  late  summer  of  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln 
sold  the  Knob  Creek  farm  of  litigable  title,  poled  his 
way  down  the  Salt  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  Troy  on  the 
Indiana  side,  walked  16  miles  to  the  sparse  gathering 
of  settlers  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  staked  a  squatter's 
claim  on  an  inviting  knoll,  and  started  or  roughly  com- 
pleted, a  "three  face"  shelter  of  sapling  poles  and 
branches  against  a  concave  hillside.  He  then  returned 
to  Kentucky. 

By  late  November,  leaving  200  bushels  of  corn  with 
schoolmaster  Cabel  Hazen,  the  family  of  four — father 
and  son  on  one  horse,  mother  and  daughter  on  an- 
other, as  a  tradition  pictures  them — rode  to  the  Ohio, 
ferried  across,  and  made  their  laborious  way  to  their 
claim  of  160  acres  of  "impenetrable  forest."  This  tem- 
porary fourteen-foot  cabin  (Herndon  chose  the  word 
"hovel")  had  a  southern  exposure  and  a  log  fire  day 
and  night  at  its  open  front.  By  no  later  than  Abe's 
eighth  birthday  in  February  (1817) ,  Thomas  had 
built  a  stout  18  by  20  foot  log  cabin  with  a  sleeping 
loft  for  Abe  and  visitors.  He  thus  followed  the  pat- 
tern of  the  average  Western  pioneer,  even  to  teaching 
his  eight-year-old  son  to  use  an  ax. 

17 
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Of  this  first  year  in  Indiana,  Lincoln  stated  in  his 
autobiography  that  though  very  young,  he  was  large 
for  his  age  and  had  an  ax  put  in  his  hands  at  once. 
Visiting  Gentry ville  years  later,  he  rhymed: 

When  first  my  father  settled  here 

'Twas  then  the  frontier  line. 

The  panther's  scream  filled  night  with  fear 

And  bears  preyed  on  the  swine. 

Late  in  1817,  eighteen-year-old  Dennis  Hanks,  his 
mother's  cousin,  and  Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow,  his 
mother's  foster  parents  (her  uncle  and  aunt),  came 
from  Kentucky  to  live  in  the  first  cabin,  200  yards 
from  the  new  cabin.  The  same  fall,  father  Lincoln, 
having  secured  squatter  rights  with  a  substantial  house 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  clearing  in  the  trees  and  brush, 
traveled  to  Vincennes  90  miles  distant  to  enter  his 
quarter  section  on  the  books  of  the  land-office  at  $2 
an  acre.  He  paid  a  first  quarter  installment  of  $80  and 
later  prudently  relinquished  all  but  80  acres  and  pur- 
chased 20  more  to  give  him  a  title-secure  farm  of 
100  acres. 

Biographer  Albert  J.  Beveredge  wrote:  "Thus 
dragged  along  the  slow  dull  weeks.  Another  winter 
went  by,  another  spring  and  summer."  Slow  and  dull 
for  whom?  On  raw  land  in  a  new  country?  Not  for 
the  children,  despite  chores  and  the  ax.  Not  for  Thomas 
who  had  an  affectionate  wife,  a  cheerful  eleven-year-old 
daughter,  an  obedient  young  son  and  a  stout  nineteen- 
year-old  cousin  (in-law)  with  whom  to  work  and  hunt. 
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A  friendly,  sociable  man,  he  visited  with  neighbors  and 
incoming  settlers.  Nor  was  it  dull  for  Nancy  Lincoln 
who  knew  no  other  life  and  could  still  cherish  her 
mother-hope  of  the  future.  She  had  her  two  good 
children,  her  foster  parents,  neighbor  women,  and  her 
religion.  Through  the  winter  and  summer  all  things 
seemed  well.  The  year  1818,  however,  was  the  last 
for  this  nebulous  woman  of  whom  too  little  is  known. 

With  the  autumn  coloring  of  the  forest  came  the 
milk-sickness,  an  endemic  scourge  for  the  midwestem 
settlers.  It  killed  cattle  that  fed  on  snakeroot  and  people 
who  drank  the  milk  of  cows  that  had  eaten  the  weed. 
Nancy  Lincoln  cared  for  her  dying  foster  parents  and 
possibly  for  the  dying  Mrs.  Peter  Brooner  near  by,  all 
of  whom  suffered  through  the  usual  dizziness,  nausea 
and  vomiting,  intense  thirst,  difficult  breathing,  prostra- 
tion and  coma.  When  Nancy  went  to  bed  with  the 
symptoms,  she  knew  the  "bright  angel"  was  near. 
Before  losing  consciousness,  she  weakly  placed  her 
hand  on  the  head  of  her  boy  and  asked  that  the  two 
children  and  father  love  and  be  good  to  one  another, 
and  worship  God. 

For  Abe  this  was  the  first  real  awakening  to  the  in- 
security of  life.  All  the  epidemical  deaths  of  animals, 
of  neighbors,  of  relatives,  of  mother,  and  their  stark, 
crude  burials,  could  not  fail  to  mark  indelibly  the  sub- 
strata of  his  impressionable  mind.  The  mother,  of 
necessity,  was  laid  away  in  a  rough-hewn  coffin  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  Later,  when  the  father  asked  the 
Rev.  David  Elkin  (a  visiting  acquaintance  from  Ken- 
tucky) to  offer  a  memorial  service  at  Nancy's  grave,  the 
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nine-year-old  son  asked  the  minister  to  read  from  her 
Bible.  He  would  never  forget  these  unhappiest  months 
of  his  youth.  Many  years  later,  Lincoln — remember- 
ing— wrote  these  words:  "In  this  sad  world  of  ours, 
sorrow  comes  to  all;  and,  to  the  young,  it  comes  with 
bitterest  agony  because  it  takes  them  unawares."  The 
word  mother  has  been  listed  by  lexographer  Funk  as 
the  most  revered,  death  the  most  tragic,  and  alone  the 
bitterest.  After  visiting  the  old  home  site  years  later, 
Lincoln  tried  to  express  it  in  verse: 

Oh  Memory,  thou  midway  world 
'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 
Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

By  all  accounts,  an  untrammeled,  compensatory  af- 
fection bound  Abe  and  his  sister  Sarah,  in  close  com- 
panionship. And  there  were  the  resiliency  of  youth 
and  the  diversive  fun  of  the  outdoors  which  age  delights 
in  consciously  remembering;  but  scars  are  permanent. 

"Mother  attachment"  seems  inevitable  for  young 
Abe — leaving  a  legacy  of  her  image  in  his  subconscious 
mind.  If  the  quantity  of  "mother  attachment"  amounted 
to  a  harmful  "mother  fixation,"  nothing  pointing 
thereto  can  be  found. 

Nothing  so  pleased  the  boy  as  being  sent  to  the  grist 
mill,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  boyhood  days.  In 
his  tenth  year,  while  grinding  a  sack  of  corn  into 
meal  for  the  family,  Abe  was  kicked  unconscious  by 
an  old  grey  mare,  resentful  of  the  boy's  impatient  whip. 
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It  was  an  interesting  episode  which  greatly  intrigued 
Lincoln  and  his  law  partner  Herndon,  who  fancied 
himself  as  something  of  a  psychologist.  The  event  is 
described  and  medically  discussed  in  the  supplement. 

During  the  winter  following  Nancy's  death,  Thomas 
Lincoln  sent  his  two  children  to  subscription  school 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  was  said  that  Abe  liked  school 
better,  his  attendance  was  prompter  and  his  clothes 
were  cleaner  than  those  of  the  other  boys.  It  was  a 
salutary  experience  for  the  mother-sick  boy  at  a  crucial 
time.  The  age  period  from  six  to  twelve,  when  sex 
lies  dormant,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  insecurity  when 
a  child  can  easily  be  hurt. 

Thus  far,  nothing  is  found  that  specifically  indi- 
cates that  the  father  injured  his  son's  self-esteem,  or 
that  the  son  lost  respect  for  his  father  as  a  protector 
or  resented  him  as  a  taskmaster.  He  probably  worked 
no  more  than  other  children  and  played  as  much  as 
he  worked.  William  Wood,  in  whose  house  Thomas 
did  all  the  inside  carpentering,  said:  "Abe  would  come 
to  my  house  with  his  father  and  play  and  romp  with 
my  children."  Yet  father-resentment — the  rebellious 
antagonism  that  many  or  most  boys  feel  towards  father 
authority — was  present,  fattening  itself  on  the  boy's 
inherent  drive  to  read  and  learn,  and  on  the  father's 
increasing  demands  of  ax  and  plough.  Abe  (if  one 
can  accept  the  Oedipus  tenet)  may  long  have  been  push- 
ing death-wishing  for  his  father's  passing,  into  the 
limbus  of  the  unconscious. 

When  the  domestic  environment  of  the  family  had 
drifted  low  by  the  fall  of  1819,  father  Lincoln  (thirteen 
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months  a  widower)  journeyed  to  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  marriage  proposal  to  a  young,  widowed 
friend,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston.  Thomas  liquidated  her 
small  list  of  debts  before  returning  home  with  her  and 
her  three  children  and  a  wagonload  of  household  things. 
The  new  Mrs.  Lincoln,  according  to  all  reports,  was 
an  impartially  good  mother  to  her  augmented  family. 
She  filled  the  need  of  the  three  Lincolns  in  overflowing 
measure.  A  new  life  began  in  the  incomplete  cabin. 
After  a  thorough  cleaning,  she  put  her  husband,  Dennis 
Hanks,  Abe,  Sarah,  and  her  own  girls  to  work.*  A  split- 
log  floor  was  laid,  the  fireplace  improved,  a  door  and 
window  added,  and  new  furniture  built.  Abe  and  his 
new  mother  "jelled."  She  told  Herndon  in  1865:  "His 
mind  and  mine,  what  little  I  had,  seemed  to  run  to- 
gether .  .  .  move  in  the  same  channel  ...  he  was  a 
good  boy  ...  I  can  say  what  scarcely  one  woman  or 
mother  can  say  in  a  thousand  .  .  .  Abe  never  gave  me 
a  cross  word  or  look  and  never  refused  to  do  anything 
I  requested  him."  1 

Sarah  Lincoln  made  a  clean-cut  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  of  her  stepson.  He  soon  learned  to 
call  her  "Mama"  with  deep  affection  and  appreciation. 
In  his  regrettably  brief  autobiography  of  1860,  he  said 
of  her,  "She  proved  a  good  and  kind  mother."  To 
August  H.  Chapman  (her  granddaughter's  husband), 
Lincoln  spoke  more  feelingly  of  "the  encouragement 
he  always  had  received  from  his  Step-mother  .  .  .  that 
she  had  been  his  best  Friend  in  this  world  and  that 


♦Thomas,  age  43;   wife,  31;    Dennis,  21;   Sarah,   13;   Abe,    11; 
Elizabeth  Johnston,  13;  Matilda  Johnston,  9;  and  John  Johnston,  5. 
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no  son  could  love  a  Mother  more  than  he  loved  her." 

Lincoln's  love  for  Sally  Bush  Lincoln  lay  close  and 
warm  in  his  consciousness  as  long  as  he  lived,  but 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  possessed  both  his  conscious  and 
unconscious  mind  as  a  powerful,  never-ending  influ- 
ence. That  was  psycho-biologically  inevitable.  It  was 
Nancy  who  conceived  and  bore  him,  who  nursed  his 
pleasure-pain  instincts,  his  baby-childhood  fears,  and 
gave  the  all  important  experience  of  being  loved,  solaced 
and  cared  for  through  infancy  and  prepuberty  by  an 
adequate  mother.  And  it  was  from  this  prepotent 
mother  that  he  apparently  received  his  psychosomatic 
personality,  and  (as  he  thoroughly  believed)  his  body 
type,  ambition,  memory  and  intelligence.  When  he 
told  Herndon  in  pensive  mood  while  riding  the  Illinois 
prairies,  that  he  owed  all  that  he  was  or  ever  hoped 
to  be  to  his  angel  mother,  he  was  not  (according  to 
a  general  fixed  impression)  thinking  of  his  second 
mother.   That  living,  sympathetic,  helping  mother  was 

his  "best  Friend  in  this  world,"  but  never  his  Mama. 

*  #  # 

Signs  of  puberty  came  early  to  "Abram"  in  his  elev- 
enth year,  according  to  Herndon,  but  probably  nearer 
his  twelfth.  David  Turnham,  older  friend  of  his  youth, 
wrote  to  Herndon:  "As  he  shot  up  he  seemed  to  change 
in  appearance  and  action — he  began  to  exhibit  deep 
thoughtfulness  and  was  so  often  lost  in  studied  reflec- 
tion we  could  not  help  noticing  the  strange  turn  in 
his  actions.  He  disclosed  rare  timidity  and  sensitive- 
ness ...  he  did  not  appear  to  seek  our  company  as 
earnestly  as  before."    E.  R.  Burba,  another  neighbor, 
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remembered  him  as  being  "very  quiet  during  play 
time  .  .  [had]  .  .  a  liking  for  solitude."  2  The  transition 
from  puberty  to  the  years  of  adolescence  had  begun. 

Physical  growth,  change  in  the  endocrine  (glan- 
dular) balance,  emotional  development  and  social  rela- 
tions all  conspire  to  impose  a  difficult  task  of  adjustment 
on  the  adolescent.  He  is  faced  almost  suddenly  with 
the  disturbing  need  to  unlearn  much  that  he  labori- 
ously learned  in  earlier  years.  He  is  often  exposed  to 
new  emotional  stimulations  in  the  conscious  and  un- 
conscious areas  of  the  brain.  Each  adolescent  in  his 
own  way,  through  expression  or  suppression,  forms  his 
individual  pattern  of  developing  personality. 

Rapidity  of  growth — Herndon  claimed  that  Abe 
reached  his  full  height  by  his  seventeenth  year — presents 
its  special  hazards  such  as  dental  decay,  errors  of  eye- 
refraction,  tuberculosis,  and  particularly  behavior  and 
social  maladjustments.  Yet  this  working  adolescent 
seems  to  have  safely  by-passed  the  dangers  except  for 
one  physical  defect — a  mild  endocrine  imbalance  as 
evidenced  by  his  long  legs  and  arms,  disproportionate 
to  his  trunk.  Later,  in  Springfield,  friends  noted  that 
he  was  taller  than  other  men  only  when  standing. 
Adolescence  is  known  also  as  an  age  of  mistakes  and 
physical  lassitude.  Abe,  no  doubt,  showed  a  normal 
portion  of  both — overlooked  by  his  mother  but  not  by 
his  father. 

Daydreaming  began  its  disturbing  part-time  insist- 
ence. Lincoln  once  asked  T.  W.  S.  Kidd,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Morning  Monitor,  if  he  had  "ever  written 
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out  a  story  in  his  own  mind."    He  then  related  the 
following  whimsy: 

I  did  when  I  was  a  little  codger.  One  day  a 
wagon  with  a  lady  and  two  girls  and  a  man  broke 
down  near  us,  and  while  they  were  fixing  up,  they 
cooked  in  our  kitchen.  The  woman  had  books  and 
read  us  stories,  and  they  were  the  first  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  took  a  fancy  to  one  of  the  girls;  and  when 
they  were  gone,  I  thought  about  her  a  great  deal, 
and  one  day  when  I  was  sitting  out  in  the  sun  by 
the  house,  I  wrote  out  a  story  in  my  mind.  I 
thought  I  took  my  father's  horse  and  followed  the 
wagon,  and  finally  found  it,  and  they  were  surprised 
to  see  me.  I  talked  with  the  girl  and  persuaded  her 
to  elope  with  me,  and  that  night  I  put  her  on  my 
horse,  and  we  started  off  across  the  prairie.  After 
several  hours  we  came  to  a  camp;  and  when  we 
rode  up  we  found  it  was  the  one  we  left  a  few  hours 
before,  and  we  went  in.  The  next  night  we  tried 
again,  and  the  same  thing  happened— the  horse 
came  back  to  the  same  place;  and  then  we  con- 
cluded that  we  ought  not  to  elope.  I  stayed  until  I 
had  persuaded  her  father  to  give  her  to  me.  I  al- 
ways meant  to  write  that  story  out  and  publish  it, 
and  I  once  began;  but  I  concluded  it  was  not  much 
of  a  story.  But  I  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  love 
for  me. 

For  Lincoln  it  was  indeed  the  indelible  experience 
of  puppy-love  with  its  thrills  and  misery.  But  the 
story  itself  is  far  more  interesting  than  he  realized. 
From  as  much  as  he  disclosed  in  the  telling,  there 
can  be  clearly  seen  the  unconscious  censorship  of  par- 
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ental  authority,  of  father-fear,  of  sex-fear,  and  other 
inhibitory  factors  which  always  brought  him  and  the 
horse  back  to  the  security  of  the  girl's  home.  This  day- 
dream of  the  adolescent  boy  is  a  preview  of  the  man's 
future  courtships. 

The  sprouting,  awkward  lad  showed  a  natural  shy- 
ness toward  girls,  but  he  was  not  afraid  of  them.  He 
ran  neither  from  nor  after  them.  He  merely  preferred 
the  companionship  of  boys  and  men.  Yet  as  he  passed 
from  early  adolescence  to  physical  maturity,  he  showed 
an  increasing  interest:  as  witness  the  tradition  of  Ann 
Hammond,  the  familiar  reminiscence  of  Ann  Roby 
and  Caroline  Meeker,  and  Lincoln's  own  story  of  Julia 
Evans.3 

He  told  John  M.  Lockwood  of  Princeton,  Illinois: 
".  .  .  when  I  was  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  old  I 
rode  there  .  .  .  with  a  bunch  of  wool  .  .  .  While  waiting 
for  the  wool  carder,  I  strolled  about  the  village  and 
happened  to  pass  on  the  street  a  very  beautiful  girl — 
the  most  bewitching  creature  it  seemed  to  me  I  had 
ever  seen.  My  heart  was  in  a  flutter  ...  I  wanted  to 
stop  in  Princeton  forever.  ...  it  was  several  years 
before  her  image  was  effaced  from  my  mind  and  heart."  4 
There  is  nothing  in  the  girl-boy  Lincoln  history  other 
than  the  interest,  shyness  and  fear  of  a  normal  boy — no 
matter  what  the  variants  of  his  day  and  night  dream- 
ings  were. 

With  girls  as  with  fighting,  there  was  the  same  lack 
of  aggression.  Abe  neither  sought  nor  shirked  a  fight. 
He  fought  in  the  William  Grigsby  melee;  he  and 
Allen   Gentry    (with   clubs)     fought   off   seven    Negro 
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thugs  with  intent  to  kill,  on  their  flatboat  trip  along 
the  Sugar  Coast  to  New  Orleans  (1828)  .  He  whipped 
Jack  Armstrong,  a  pugnacious  "gang"  leader  in  Illinois 
and  wrestled  his  way  through  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
victorious  until  he  tangled  with  one  Lorenzo  D.  Thom- 
son, a  more  experienced  wrestler.  Lincoln  escaped 
many  fights  because  of  his  frank  self-confidence  and  the 
use  of  his  calm  head,  as  evidenced  in  the  affair  with 
William  Grigsby,  with  the  angry  Dill  brothers  (Ohio 
ferrymen) ,  with  those  in  New  Salem,  and  finally  in 
the  duel  with  James  Shields  of  Springfield,  which  he 
converted  into  a  ludicrous  farce,  amicably  settled. 

Lincoln  had  unquestioned  physical  courage  and  com- 
petitive masculine  action.  His  innate  modesty,  how- 
ever, never  included  his  height  and  strength.  He  always 
enjoyed  their  display,  and  during  his  young,  robust 
years,  the  thrill  of  bodily  contact  in  the  ancient  sport 
of  wrestling.  Yet,  having  a  reputation  as  a  wrestler, 
he  shrank  from  a  fight  and  though  in  possession  of  stout 
fists,  never  used  them.  One  cannot  think  of  Lincoln 
as  aggressive  with  either  woman  or  man;  and  with 
man,  not  until  he  came  to  use  political  fists  against 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  mail  fists  against  Secession — 
in  the  Lincoln  manner. 

Lincoln  and  his  sister  were  reared  in  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  predominate  Regular  (Hard  Shell) 
Baptist  Church  in  Kentucky  with  its  Calvinistic  ortho- 
doxy, and  more  especially,  in  "laborious  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  at  their  mother's  knee." 
In  the  lonely  winter  after  the  mother's  death,  her  Bible 
was  the  children's  chief  solace,  it  was  said.  The  family — 
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father,  foster  mother,  sister  Sarah  and  foster  sister  Eliza- 
beth— joined  the  newly  organized  Little  Pigeon  Creek 
congregation  of  Baptists.  Abe,  ineligible  until  of  age, 
could  not  (if  he  would)  have  joined,  but  he  helped  as 
janitor,  and  often  attended  church  service  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  long  sermons.  But  his  contemporaries 
remembered  in  most  part  his  mimicry  of  both  the 
sermons  and  the  mannerisms  of  the  pioneer  preachers. 

The  seventeen-year-old  lad  was  not  as  impressed 
with  the  gospel  as  expounded  in  their  little  church  as 
he  was  with  what  came  out  of  NewT  Harmony,  sixty 
miles  away.  There  the  great  liberal  reformer,  Robert 
Owen,  and  his  educators  were  teaching  an  intriguing 
social  system,  The  New  World,  which  advocated  free, 
universal  education,  women's  rights  and  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  slaves.  Owen  was  a  "free-thinker,  a  Deist, 
a  challenger  of  orthodox  creeds  and  dogmas.  Young 
Lincoln  hopelessly  longed  to  attend  the  school  at  New 
Harmony.  However,  the  college-educated  storekeeper 
of  Gentryville,  William  Jones  from  Vincennes,  sub- 
scribed to  newspapers  and  magazines  which  Abe  regu- 
larly read.  The  Vincennes  Western  Sun  for  example, 
devoted  columns  to  Owen  and  his  convictions,  and  the 
New  Harmony  Gazette  circulated  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  is  no  first-hand  evidence  that  Lincoln's  early 
religious  and  political  thinking  was  shaped  by  New 
Harmony  but  it  is  an  inescapable  inference. 

Conspicuous  traits  of  character  unfolded  during  these 
important  years  of  boyhood  and  youth  in  Indiana.  One 
trait  was  his  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  read  everything 
within  his   avid  reach.    Sarah   Bush   Lincoln   brought 
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with  her,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  Aesop's  Fables  and  another  Bible.  A  relative, 
Levi  Hall,  later  brought  the  popular  Bailey's  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.  Abe  also  read  Grimshaw's  History 
of  the  United  States  (which  included  chapters  on  astron- 
omy, geography  and  navigation) ,  biographies  of  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  and  newspapers.  And  he  studied 
Scott's  Lessons,  the  Kentucky  Preceptor  and  the  Revised 
Laws  of  Indiana.  Such  a  list  is  the  equivalent  in  learn- 
ing (if  not  credits)  of  a  modern  high  school. 

Another  trait  was  his  kindness  of  heart  toward  ani- 
mals and  people.  Quoting  from  his  third-person  biogra- 
phy, he  said:  "...  a  few  days  before  the  completion  of 
his  eighth  year,  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  a  flock  of 
wild  turkeys  approached  the  new  log-cabin;  and  Abra- 
ham with  a  rifle-gun,  standing  inside,  shot  through  a 
crack  and  killed  one  of  them.  He  has  never  since 
pulled  a  trigger  on  any  larger  game." 

At  school  he  reproved  the  brutality  of  some  of  the 
boys  and  wrote  compositions  on  cruelty  to  animals. 
When  he  found  a  drunk  lying  in  the  snow,  so  it  is 
said,  he  hauled  the  fellow  up  on  his  back  and  with 
his  maturing  strength,  carried  the  man  to  his  home. 

This  dominant  trait  is  a  familiar  one  in  all  biogra- 
phies, best  demonstrated  in  his  rescue  of  trapped  ani- 
mals— birds,  dogs,  pigs  and  sheep.  Probably  the  best 
illustration  is  that  by  Charles  Maltby  at  whose  farm 
Lincoln  stopped  on  his  way  home  from  Bloomington 
to  Springfield,  tired  and  hungry,  his  trouser  legs  caked 
with  mud.  He  told  Maltby  that  while  passing  Funk's 
Grove,  he  saw  a  mother  sheep  in  deep  distress  beside 
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a  water-hole.  Riding  over,  he  found  a  lamb  making 
futile  attempts  to  extricate  itself  from  the  thick  mud. 
He  looked  at  his  new  suit  of  clothes  purchased  in 
Bloomington  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  suit.  "After 
going  some  distance,"  Lincoln  told  Maltby,  "I  felt  so 
bad  that  I  turned  about  .  .  .  hitched  my  horse  to  the 
fence  .  .  .  took  some  rails  .  .  .  fixed  them  so  that  I 
got  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  got  the  little 
fellow  out  safely.  .  .  .  After  riding  some  time,  with 
feelings  much  relieved,  the  thought  occurred  to  me, 
what  was  the  motive  that  induced  me  to  return — was 
it  to  relieve  the  sufferer  or  to  relieve  my  own  feelings?"  5 
The  motive  to  return,  as  he  suspected,  was  relief  of 
tension  induced  by  his  soft,  sympathetic,  share-the- 
suffering  trait.  Sympathy,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
emotional  of  the  virtues  (with  love  and  loyalty) ,  seems 
invariably  to  have  won  through  life  over  the  ration- 
alistic Lincoln. 

Another  striking  component  of  his  developing  per- 
sonality, emphasized  by  all  biographers,  was  his  "cheer- 
ful friendliness."  In  correlation  was  his  sociability.  In 
spite  of  his  absorption  in  reading  and  introspective  curi- 
osity of  motives  and  reasons,  he  was  unusually  gregari- 
ous. He  wanted  to  be  where  people  were  and  this  in 
contradiction  to  his  desire  to  shun  crowds.  Appar- 
ently he  preferred  small  groups — people  from  whom  he 
could  learn  and  to  whom  he  could  talk  and  display 
his  own  learning  and  talents  for  mimicry,  story-telling 
and  speechmaking.  The  latter  he  made  from  tree  stumps 
as  early  as  his  fifteenth  year.  Yet  his  natural  reserve  or 
remoteness,  saved  him  from  being  a  bore.   People  liked 
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him  and  his  talk.  He  came  to  have  many  friends  and 
one  so-called  bosom  friend,  Joshua  Speed. 

Thus  the  youth  established  status — a  prime  factor  in 
the  development  of  a  balanced,  integrated  personality. 
Presumably  he  had  it  within  his  home;  certainly  for 
miles  around  it  was  that  of  an  interesting,  likable, 
superior  youth.  Even  his  gawky  unhandsome  appear- 
ance did  not  hurt  except  possibly  to  extend  his  shyness 
toward  girls  of  any  age.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
in  his  Kentucky  and  Indiana  environment  to  drive 
him  within  himself;  no  disturbing  family  or  personal 
situations  except  father  antagonism  (explained  in  a 
moment)  and  family  deaths.  Elizabeth  Crawford  who 
saw  much  of  the  Lincoln  children,  was  the  only  Indiana 
pioneer,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  leave  a  hint  of  the  depres- 
sive Lincoln.  She  told  Herndon  that  "Abe  was  some- 
times sad,  not  often." 

When  Abe  was  nearly  nineteen  years  old  on  rainy 
January  20,  1828,  he  underwent  another  painful  shock. 
His  sister,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Aaron  Grigsby) ,  was  giv- 
ing birth  to  her  first  child  and  in  urgent,  terri- 
fying need  of  medical  aid.  Dr.  Fred  Lively,  to  whom 
the  Lincolns  objected,  was  brought  in  from  two  miles 
away,  hopelessly  intoxicated  according  to  local  tradi- 
tion. Father-in-law  Grigsby  hurried  four  miles  to  cross 
over  rapidly  rising  Little  Pigeon  Creek  for  Dr.  William 
Davis  in  Warwick  County.  The  swollen  creek  could 
only  be  crossed  six  miles  farther  up  at  Dale.  When 
they  finally  reached  Sarah,  she  and  her  baby  were  dead. 
Lincoln  is  not  known  to  have  mentioned  this  tragedy.0 
But  Herndon  implied  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Grigs- 
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bys,  giving  Abe  "great  offence"  and  strained  relations 
"between  him  and  them  for  a  long  time." 

Abe  and  his  shy,  sweet  sister  were  "close  companions." 
Although  she  was  "short  and  plump,"  they  were  much 
alike  in  temperament  and  equally  regarded  by  all,  wrote 
Captain  J.  W.  Lamar,  a  resident  in  the  community. 
She  was  "a  good,  kind,  amicable  girl,  resembling  Abe," 
wrote  Elizabeth  Crawford.  Her  death  was  "a  great 
grief"  to  Abe  who  was  waiting  in  anxious  fear  in  a 
little  smokehouse  when  the  news  came  to  him.  "He 
came  to  the  door  and  sat  down  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers,  sobs 
shook  his  frame."*7 

About  two  years  later,  Lincoln  and  younger  Charles 
Maltby,  hired  by  Denton  Offut,  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether in  a  log  storehouse  on  the  Sangamon  River  near 
Springfield.  Both  had  been  reared  in  the  same  environ- 
ment, both  lost  their  mothers  in  their  "early  years" 
and  had  just  left  their  parental  homes.  Of  an  evening, 
their  conversation  often  turned  to  their  boyhood  days. 
"Those  reminiscences  of  Lincoln,"  wrote  Maltby,  "his 
love  and  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  his  mother  and 
sister  are  treasured  up  as  pleasant  memories."  8 

One  of  the  many  illusive  facets  of  the  Indiana  story 
is  Thomas  Lincoln's  alleged  rough  treatment  of  his  son. 
The  only  basis  for  that  impression  is  the  statement  of 
Dennis  Hanks  who  wrote  Herndon  that  he  saw  Thomas 


*  This  is  all  that  can  be  gleaned  of  the  story  except  that  Sarah's 
husband  died  three  years  later  and  father  Grigsby  erected  a  sand- 
stone marker  over  their  graves,  now  replaced  by  a  marble  monument. 
The  emotional  impact  of  Sarah's  death  on  young  Lincoln  was 
another  incalculable  effect. 
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cuff  young  Abe  off  a  fence  for  replying  to  a  stranger's 
inquiry;  the  too  eager  boy  beat  his  slower  father  to 
the  answer.  Said  Dennis:  "Abe  was  then  a  rude  and 
forward  boy — when  whipped  by  his  father,  never  balked, 
but  dropped  a  kind  of  silent  tear  as  evidence  of 
his  .    .    .  feelings." 9 

To  those  who  knew  Thomas,  he  was  a  good-natured, 
easy  going  man  and  Abe  "was  a  good  boy."  Yet  Abe 
had  a  way  of  "putting  in"  when  older  people  were 
talking,  obtruding  himself  in  a  conversation  when  his 
idea  of  the  truth  was  not  followed  or  whatever  he 
considered  important  was  omitted.  This,  thought  an 
old  man  who  claimed  to  have  known  the  Lincolns,  was 
the  boy's  outstanding  weakness.  And  he  had  a  way  of 
luring  children  and  men  from  their  work  with  his  ora- 
torical, tree-stump  exhibitions,  to  further  annoy  his 
father.  Abe  was  too  big  to  be  "tanned"  at  the  time  of 
the  following  story,  which  if  true,  can  be  another  clue. 
Dropping  a  calf's  hide  before  Sam  Hammond  at  the 
latter 's  tanning  yard,  Abe  grinned:  "Here's  my  father's 
hide,  he  wants  it  tanned."  10  That  is  what  the  son  said. 
Did  he  unawaredly  mean,  "I  want  my  father  tanned"? 

Many  years  later,  Lincoln  said  that  his  father  taught 
him  to  work  but  never  taught  him  to  love  it — an 
almost  impossible  achievement  by  the  father  of  such 
a  son.  Mrs.  Lincoln  said,  "Abe  didn't  like  physical 
labor  and  that  was  the  only  labor  that  his  father  knew," 
but  her  husband  came  to  acquiesce  in  his  son's  bookish- 
ness  and  eventually  was  proud  of  his  success  as  a  lawyer 
and  politician. 

The  subject  of  father-son  relationship  was  informally 
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discussed  recently  by  three  doctors.  Thinking  of  young 
Lincoln  and  his  father  prompted  the  question:  "Can 
a  decent  son  be  consciously  ashamed  of  a  decent  father," 
After  a  silent  second,  a  tall,  fifty-five-year-old  physician 
blurted:  "Yes.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  father."  He  then 
briefly  told  the  story  of  his  hard-working  farmer-father 
who  migrated  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  to  California 
and  who,  for  example,  shaved  once  a  week  and  insisted 
on  driving  a  team  of  mules  to  the  great  embarrassment 
of  the  son.  To  the  question,  "How  long  did  this  feeling 
last,"  the  doctor  said,  "Until  well  into  high  school." 
And  then?    "After  that  I  didn't  give  a  damn." 

Most  youngsters  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  personali- 
ties and  attitudes  of  adults.  Thomas  undoubtedly  failed 
to  display  the  affection  he  must  normally  have  felt. 
And  Abe  was  certain  to  evaluate  his  father  in  com- 
parison with  more  ambitious  and  successful  men  such 
as  James  Gentry,  William  Jones,  lawyer  John  Pitcher 
and  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  some 
time  in  Indiana  or  perhaps  in  Kentucky,  there  devel- 
oped an  open  lack  of  sympathy  and  an  unconscious 
antagonism  between  father  and  son.  Thomas  could 
have  been  unconsciously  jealous  of  his  boy,  and  the 
boy,  as  he  grew  in  learning  and  sociality,  could  have 
consciously  felt  superior  and  have  slowly  lost  respect 
for  his  father.   Each  never  completely  loved  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  these  unfolding  years  in  Indiana,  from 
prepuberty  to  maturity  (by  all  the  testimony  of  such 
folk  as  Mrs.  Lincoln,  her  sons  and  daughters  and  other 
reliables) ,  one  sees  the  picture  of  a  leggy,  strong,  kindly, 
friendly,  honest,  joking,  story- telling,  sex-educated,  in- 
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telligent  young  man  who  worked  for  his  father  as  some- 
thing of  an  obligation,  and  read  and  listened  as  some- 
thing he  loved;  who  possessed  self-reliance,  self-expres- 
sion and  community  status;  and  who  had  two  loving, 
understanding  mothers.  Clearly  the  background  for 
physical  and  psychological  health. 

Yet  it  seems  equally  clear  that  he  passed  through 
stages  of  parental  revolt  against  his  father,  intellectual 
revolt  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
finally  against  the  dogmas  and  creeds  of  Christianity 
itself — suppressed  conflicts,  doubts  and  fears  leavened 
by  superstitions  and  experiences  with  death. 

As  we  close  this  most  important  age  period,  packed 
with  psychic  and  somatic  crises,  the  present  writer  feels 
a  sense  of  regret  that  there  is  so  little  pertinent  narrative 
with  which  to  help  the  reader. 

Before — long  before — the  close  of  this  chapter,  Lin- 
coln's physical  and  temperamental  pattern,  shaped  by 
heredity  and  environment,  was  fixed.  From  that  basic 
design  came  his  ceaseless  intellectual  growth  and  his 
interrupted  emotional  maturing. 


Ill 

YOUNG  MANHOOD 

During  February  of  1830,  the  Lincoln  clan  of  thir- 
teen moved  out  of  Gentryville,  Indiana,  to  a  piece  of 
land  in  Macon  County,  Illinois,  selected  and  partly 
prepared  by  cousin  John  Hanks.  Having  turned  twenty- 
one,  Abe  Lincoln  was  his  own  man,  yet,  for  good 
reasons,  he  chose  to  go  along.  His  last  good-bye — an 
easily  accepted  tradition — was  at  the  grave  of  his  mother. 

On  a  bank  of  the  Sangamon  River  five  miles  north- 
west of  Decatur,  he  helped  build  his  family's  cabin, 
"made  sufficient  rails  to  fence  ten  acres  of  ground  [his 
own  words]  .  .  .  and  raised  a  crop  of  sown  corn  upon 
it  the  same  year."  That  done,  he  found  pay-work 
splitting  rails  and  harvesting  crops  for  Sheriff  William 
Warnick.  During  the  following  subzero  winter  (1830- 
1*83 1)  of  the  "very  celebrated  'deep  snow,'  "  he  froze 
his  feet  t>y  walking  three  wet  miles  from  his  home  to 
the  Warnicks.  There  he  spent  a  few  cozy  weeks  in 
their  liig  house,  enjoying  the  palliative  treatment  of 
mother  Warnick,  the  companionship  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  sheriff's  Revised  Code  of  Laws  of 
Illinois — the  first  break-away  from  the  family. 

In  the  spring,  he  and  his  stepbrother,  John  D.  John- 
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ston,  made  a  second  river  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
employ  of  Denton  Offut.  His  malaria-infested  family 
moved  east  from  the  river  into  Coles  County.  On  his 
return  to  Illinois,  he  paid  his  family  a  visit  which  was 
punctuated  by  the  necessity  of  twice  subduing  one 
Daniel  Needham,  "a  famous  wrestler."  After  a  few 
weeks  of  handling  produce  for  Offut,  "the  flood  waters 
of  the  Sangamon  River  washed  Lincoln  into  New 
Salem,"  wrote  Herndon;  "like  a  piece  of  driftwood," 
said  Lincoln. 

In  that  sanguine,  log-cabin  settlement,  Lincoln,  in 
his  own  words,  "rapidly  made  acquaintances  and 
friends."  He  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
in  the  upper  level  of  New  Salem  society  which  included 
a  group  of  "intellectuals."  On  the  rougher  level,  it  was 
necessary  for  community  status  that  he — who  showed 
off  his  brawn  by  lifting  a  keg  of  whisky  to  "drink" 
from  its  bung-hole  or  by  holding  an  ax  horizontally 
out  at  arm's  length,  unhesitantly  accept  the  challenge  of 
the  neighborhood  "gang"  leader,  Jack  Armstrong,  and 
pin  him  to  the  ground.  Again  in  his  own  words:  "In 
less  than  a  year  .  .  .  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832 
broke  out  [he]  .  .  .  joined  a  volunteer  company,  and 
[to  his  profound  satisfaction,  he  said]  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  it."  He  served  nearly  three  months,  saw  no 
battles,  had  minor  hardships,  much  fun  and  a  few  rough 
and  tumble  fights  (one  to  save  an  old  Indian)  .  He 
returned  to  New  Salem  from  the  campaign  with  gov- 
ernment warrants  for  Iowa  land  and  the  friendship 
of  John  Todd  Stuart.  Encouraged  by  his  popularity, 
the  twenty-three-year-old  veteran  made  an  unsuccessful 
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try  for  the  state  legislature.  He  was  consoled  by  277 
of  the  precinct's  300  votes. 

Unlike  his  more  brilliant  friend,  Edward  D.  Baker, 
who  had  only  to  choose  between  the  church  and  the 
law,  Lincoln  pondered  things  from  blacksmithing  to 
politics.  He  emerged  as  clerk  and  co-owner  of  a  gen- 
eral store  which  soon  ' 'winked  out"  and  placed  across 
his  shoulders  a  debt  ($1100)  which  hung  there  for 
years.  It  was  a  painful  and  wholesome  experience. 
And  it  terminated  the  age  period  of  being  a  young 
man  at  loose  ends. 

Jason  Duncan,  M.  D.,  in  a  letter  to  Herndon  written 
in  cultivated  Spencerian  style,  said  that  he  came  to  New 
Salem  in  August  1831,  "procured  an  office-room  in  the 
public  house  of  James  Rutledge,"  where  he  joined 
Lincoln  as  one  of  the  boarders.  The  "external  ap- 
pearance of  Lincoln  was  not  prepossessing  but  on 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  him  found  something 
about  the  young  man  very  attractive,  but  worrying 
over  financial  matters  ...  at  times  seemed  rather 
despondent."  1  This  restrained  statement  is  the  first  re- 
corded observation  of  the  emotional  "instability"  that 
came  to  be  a  familiar  part  of  the  Lincoln  personality. 
However,  the  huge  indebtedness  which  he  called  his 
"national  debt,"  would  influence  the  behavior  of  any 
conscientious  man  devoid  of  money  interest  or  business 
sense. 

Lincoln  always  attracted  friends  to  help  him  over 
rough  spots.  Dr.  Duncan  and  others  secured  for  him 
the  job  of  postmaster  and  the  more  remunerative  one 
of  deputy  county  surveyor,  both  of  which  he  held  until 
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the  post  office  was  moved  to  nearby  Petersburg  three 
years  later  and  he  himself  moved  on  to  Springfield. 
But  before  he  could  survey  he  had  to  learn  its  tech- 
nique. After  six  weeks  of  hard  study  by  day  and  far 
into  candlelight,  he  was  ready.  His  friends  feared  "a 
mental  break-down,"  reminisced  Henry  McHenry.  The 
"excessive  application  [plus  loss  of  sleep  and  possibly 
of  food]  showed  in  his  face  and  carriage  .  .  .  hollowed 
cheeked,  red  eyed  and  fagged  looking." 

He  was  so  very  different  from  those  average,  simple 
folk,  that  he  seemed  odd,  queer-acting,  on  the  crazy 
side.  He  read  sitting,  lying  down  or  walking  until  late 
at  night  and  early  daylight.  He  went  along  country 
roads,  in  the  woods  and  about  New  Salem,  reading, 
thinking,  sometimes  talking  to  himself,  often  entirely 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings  (in  manner  accentu- 
ated years  later) .  He  read  such  books  as  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Rollin's  Ancient 
History,  a.  book  on  American  Military  Biography,  a  few 
novels,  and  every  available  newspaper.  From  a  local 
character,  Jack  Kelso,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  relaxa- 
tion, Lincoln  learned  a  lasting  appreciation  of  Shakes- 
peare, Robert  Burns  and  Lord  Byron.  The  two  men 
read  and  discussed  Tom  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  Volney's 
Ruins  of  Empire  and  further  heretical  extracts  from 
Voltaire.  There  is  a  legend  which  could  have  solid 
base,  that  Lincoln  wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  Christian 
religion;  that  the  "book"  was  read  and  thrown  in  the 
fire  by  his  friend,  Sam  Hill. 

James  Short  was  another  close  friend.  As  he  remem- 
bered, Lincoln  read  day  and  night  in  a  "lounging  posi 
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tion,"  read  "everything  thoroughly  and  had  a  most 
wonderful  memory,"  and  that  he  always  finished  what 
he  started.  "Whenever  he  walked  with  me,  he  would 
keep  me  in  a  trot  all  the  time.  Always  put  things 
through  in  a  hurry.  Was  a  fast  eater,  though  not  a 
very  hearty  one.  Didn't  sleep  very  much  as  he  always 
sat  up  late  .  .  .  very  sociable  and  fond  of  visiting.  Knew 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  for  miles  around.  Was 
very  fond  of  children.  Was  fond  of  cats,  would  take 
and  turn  it  on  its  back  and  talk  to  it  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time." 

He  never  got  angry,  continued  Short.  Once  when 
Major  Hill  roughly  abused  him  for  a  reported,  disre- 
spectful remark  about  the  Major's  wife,  Lincoln  calmly 
denied  it,  saying  that  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of 
against  her  was  the  fact  of  being  his  wife.  Apparently 
in  reply  to  Herndon's  curiosity,  Short  said  that  Lincoln 
"didn't  go  to  see  the  girls  much.  .  .  .  Wasn't  apt  to  take 
liberties  with  them,  but  would  sometimes."  For  Hern- 
don's benefit,  Short  repeated  a  story  that  Lincoln  told 
him  "with  evident  enjoyment,"  an  experience  on  one 
of  his  surveying  trips,  suspiciously  reminiscent  of  an- 
other sex  story  of  later  vintage  in  the  Hidden  Lincoln.2 

The  year  1833  was  eventful  for  young  Lincoln.  He 
acquired  his  other  shadow,  the  "national  debt";  he 
became  postmaster  and  surveyor;  he  saw  the  first  real 
circus  to  come  West;  and  letters  from  John  McNamar 
had  become  conspicuously  absent  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Rutledges,  to  the  postmaster,  and  to  the  community. 
At  least  three  men  were  conscious  of  the  lovely  little 
Ann — Sam  Hill,  Abe  Lincoln  and  John  McNamar,  her 
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betrothed.  McNamar  had  gone  East  to  bring  back  his 
financially  troubled  family.  On  his  failure  to  return 
or  to  write,  Ann  grew  disappointed  in  him  and  Abe 
hopefully  interested  in  Ann. 

During  August  of  1834,  friends  advising,  Lincoln 
(aged  twenty-five)  again  tried  for  the  legislature.  Demo- 
crats and  Whigs  united  this  time  to  elect  him.  Otherwise 
his  life  went  on  as  usual — working,  reading,  mingling 
with  the  people.  Urged  by  his  friend,  John  T.  Stuart, 
to  study  law,  he  purchased  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
at  a  Springfield  auction,  borrowed  more  books  from 
Stuart  and  from  Justice  of  the  Peace  Bowling  Green, 
of  New  Salem. 

In  embryonic,  no-fee  fashion,  he  began  to  practice 
law  before  the  judge.  Henry  McHenry  wrote  of  this 
time:  "I  went  to  Lincoln  with  a  case  to  prosecute — 
would  not  take  it  because  he  said  I  was  not  strictly 
in  the  right  .  .  .  when  he  began  to  study  law  ...  he 
was  so  absorbed  that  people  said  he  was  crazy  .  .  ." 
Yet  he  was  liked  by  all  and,  to  some  undefined  extent, 
by  Ann  Rutledge.  For  miles  around,  the  name  of  Abe 
Lincoln  had  become  something  of  a  household  word. 

In  the  fall,  Lincoln  borrowed  $200  and  used  $60 
for  a  tailor-made  suit  to  wear  in  the  state  capital  at 
Vandalia.  There  he  began  an  exciting  new  state  of 
life  in  the  sponsoring  company  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated Stuart.  He  felt  inferior  and  fearful,  yet  eager  too, 
and  unhesitant  in  the  consciousness  that  public  service 
could  be  his  way  of  life.  He  returned  from  Vandalia 
early  in  1835  with  $258  in  his  pocket  with  which  to 
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repay  the  above  loan  and  with  a  heavier  sense  of  cul- 
tural inferiority. 

Through  the  summer,  hard  work  and  study,  his 
worrisome  debt,  and  "the  saddened  face  of  Nancy 
Hanks"  became  more  noticeably  marked  on  his  coun- 
tenance, which  further  pulled  on  the  helpful  sympathy 
of  men  and  the  mothering  instinct  of  women.  Paine, 
Volney  and  Voltaire  helped  fixate  skepticism  to  nourish 
conflict  between  reason  and  conscience.  He  was  nearing 
his  first  acute  attack  of  psychosomatic  illness  precipi- 
tated by  love,  death  and  malaria. 

Splitting  rails,  husking  corn  and  following  the  plow 
horse,  were  forever  left  behind.  His  sources  of  income 
were  county,  state  and  federal  fees,  sufficient  for  his 
immediate  needs  but  not  to  meet  a  note  demanded  by 
one  unsympathetic  creditor.  The  sheriff  was  obliged 
to  remove  his  visible  assets — surveying  tools  and  his 
horse.  His  good  and  true  friends,  "Uncle  Jimmy" 
Short  and  Bill  Greene,  assumed  the  obligation  which 
saved  Lincoln  from  disaster  and  brought  grateful  tears 
to  his  eyes.  Herndon  personally  knew  of  the  notes  that 
Lincoln  rather  heedlessly  assumed,  yet  he  disregarded 
them  in  his  philosophic  reflections  on  the  causes  of 
Lincoln's  melancholy.  He  specialized  in  a  tale  of  Lin- 
coln's first  and  last  great  love  which  has  become  an 
irrepressible  part  of  American  folklore. 

Interest  here  is  not  so  much  in  the  pathetic  romance 
as  in  Lincoln's  emotional  responses.  Most  or  all  Lin- 
coln students  agree  that  the  familiar  story  as  authored 
by  Herndon  and  adorned  by  poets,  is  improbable.  They 
also  agree,  as  emphasized  by  biographer  Benjamin  P. 
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Thomas,  that  its  "supposed  enduring  influence  on 
Lincoln"  can  be  "rejected  utterly." 

If  Ann  had  survived  typhoid  fever  in  that  humid-hot, 
fly  and  mosquito  month  of  August  1835,  any  tentative 
engagement  to  marry  State  Assemblyman  Lincoln  would 
not  have  been  consummated  for  these  (to  me)  ade- 
quate reasons:  (1)  John  McNamar  returned  to  New 
Salem  that  fall  with  suspicions  against  him  sufficiently, 
if  not  wholly,  removed;  (2)  Lincoln's  demanding  debt 
scarcely  allowed  food  and  clothing  for  one  alone;  (3)  His 
ambition  to  get  on  and  Ann's  ambition  to  attend  col- 
lege, would  have  forced  the  grave  hazards  of  postpone- 
ment; (4)  The  important  factor  of  a  psychological  fear 
of  marriage.  That  unyielding  day-dream-horse  of  the 
preceding  Indiana  chapter  would  in  his  unaware  mind 
again  have  returned  them  both  to  Ann's  home.  If  Ann 
had  lived  on,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for 
drama.  But  the  facts  remain:  Ann  died  and  Lincoln 
grieved. 

Robert  B.  Rutledge,  age  seventeen  when  his  sister 
died,  wrote  to  Herndon  thirty-one  years  after  the  event: 
"The  effect  upon  Lincoln's  mind  was  terrible;  he  be- 
came plunged  in  despair,  and  many  friends  feared 
that  his  reason  would  desert  her  throne."  John  Jones 
wrote  to  Herndon:  "During  her  last  illness  he  visited 
her  sick  chamber  [in  Sand  Ridge,  seven  miles  from 
New  Salem]  and  on  his  return  stopped  at  my  house. 
It  was  very  evident  that  he  was  much  disturbed,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  when  it  was  rumored  subsequently 
that  his  reason  was  in  danger."  And  from  Robert  L. 
Wilson  to  Herndon:   "While  he  lived  in  New  Salem 
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he  visited  me  often,  he  would  stay  a  day  or  two.  We 
generally  spent  the  time  at  the  stores  in  Athens.  He  was 
fond  of  company,  talking  or  hearing  stories.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  [in  Athens]  of  reading  much — whittling 
pine  boards  and  shingles,  talking  and  laughing  con- 
stituted the  entertainment  of  the  days  and  evenings. 
In  a  conversation  with  him  about  that  time  [of  Ann's 
death]  he  told  me  that  although  he  appeared  to  enjoy 
life  rapturously,  still  he  was  the  victim  of  a  terrible 
melancholy  .  .  .  when  by  himself,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  so  overcome  with  mental  depression,  that  he 
never  dared  carry  a  knife  in  his  pocket."  //  true, 
Lincoln  was  compelled  to  borrow  a  knife  or — an  im- 
probability— to  refrain  from  whittling  with  the  boys. 

A  far  more  intimate  friend  was  Mrs.  Bennett  Able. 
She  wrote  to  Herndon  that  she  could  say  very  little 
of  Abe's  courtship  of  Miss  Rutledge  but  she  did  know 
that  he  was  staying  at  their  little  log  cabin  at  the  time 
of  her  death;  that  she  never  saw  a  man  mourn  for 
a  companion  more  than  he  did;  that  he  made  a  remark 
on  a  rainy  day  that  "he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  its 
raining  on  her  grave;  that  was  the  time  the  community 
said  he  was  crazy."  To  the  request  for  her  opinion 
of  Lincoln's  sanity,  she  sensibly  replied:  "He  wasn't 
crazy  but  he  was  disponding  [sic]  a  long  time."  3 

It  is  believable  that  Lincoln  loved  Ann  Rutledge 
and  that  whether  or  not  she  reciprocated  in  kind,  she 
at  least  gratefully  acknowledged  their  friendship  and 
his  love  by  sending  for  him  before  she  died.  To  gauge 
Lincoln's  love  by  his  show  of  grief  was  reasonable  to 
Herndon  and  to  his  first-  and  second-hand  reporters. 
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"Crazy  with  grief"  is  still  a  common  expression  imply- 
ing exaggeration  and  not  insanity.  Mrs.  Abie's  words 
are  the  best — not  crazy  but  desponding. 

Lincoln  again  suffered  the  penetrating  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss;  and  from  his  particular  sensitivity  to  the 
tragedy  of  death.  He  was  unable  to  conceal  his  despair 
from  a  few  other  such  friends  as  Bill  Greene,  Mentor 
Graham  and  the  Bowling  Greens.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able too,  that  he  wandered  up  and  down  the  river  and 
into  the  woods,  and  was  heard  to  utter  a  rebellious  cry 
at  the  sogging  rain  on  the  young  girl's  grave.  And  it 
can  be  equally  as  real  that  he  saw  in  that  grave,  the 
body  image  of  his  mother.  She  and  possibly  his  sister 
Sarah  of  Ann's  age,  were  there  to  share  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  grief. 

This  emotional  crisis  was  not  entirely  psychic — it  was 
complicated  by  a  malarial  epidemic.  Quoting  from  a 
doctoral  dissertation  on  fever  in  the  Sangamon  Valley 
in  1836: 

Spring  and  summer  of  1835  was  the  hottest  ever 
known  in  Illinois:  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  July  it  rained  almost  every  day,  and  the 
whole  country  was  literally  covered  with  water. 
When  the  rain  ceased,  the  weather  became  exces- 
sively hot  and  continued  so  until  sometime  in 
August.  About  the  10th  of  August,  the  people  be- 
gan to  get  sick— lasted  until  October  1st— a  number 
terminated  fatally.  Twelve  practicing  physicians 
in  Springfield  [population  1500]  were  continually 
engaged  almost  day  and  night.4 
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In  New  Salem  there  were  not  enough  well  people 
to  care  for  the  sick,  a  resident  wrote.  Mathew  S.  Marsh 
wrote  home  that  he  escaped  by  using  "considerable 
quinin."  Quinine  was  then  a  new,  expensive  extract 
of  cinchona;  most  people  on  the  frontier  had  to  stay 
with  the  common  cinchona  bark. 

There  are  two  second-hand  reporters  of  Lincoln's 
malarial  infection.  Josephine  C.  Chandler,  a  grand- 
daughter-in-law  of  Dr.  Charles  Chandler  (who  married 
the  sister  of  Dr.  John  Allen,  Lincoln's  good  friend  and 
physician) ,  wrote  from  the  authority  of  family  tradi- 
tion: ".  .  .  within  the  week  of  [Ann's  death]  he  was 
found  to  be  the  victim  of  the  fever  he  had  sought  to 
combat  in  others.  On  the  advise  of  Dr.  Allen  he  was 
taken  to  the  home  of  Bowling  Green  near  New  Salem, 
and  there  the  good  squire  and  his  wife  Nancy  nursed 
him  through  his  long  illness."  Henry  B.  Rankin  of 
Springfield  wrote  from  the  authority  of  his  mother's 
old  but  keen  memory.  Rankin  as  a  law  student  in  and 
about  the  Lincoln-Herndon  law  office,  knew  the  older 
Lincoln;  his  mother  and  especially  his  grandfather, 
knew  the  young  Lincoln. 

Rankin  states  in  his  Personal  Recollections  that  Dr. 
Allen  took  "professional  and  personal"  charge  of  Lin- 
coln, physically  worn  out  with  overwork  and  anxiety, 
and  relapses  of  chills  and  fever.  Dr.  Allen  sent  him 
to  the  quiet  home  of  Judge  Green  where  wife  Nancy 
gave  him  his  medicine  "until  he  should  pass  three 
consecutive  weeks  free  of  chills."  Rankin  had  nostalgic 
memories  of  the  home  of  doughnuts,  cookies  and  sweet 
cider.    There  was   "no  better  place   this  side  of  the 
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celestial  country"  for  Lincoln  during  those  September 
days  of  1835  than  the  Bowling  Green's  home.  Rankin 
adds  that  the  summer  of  1865  (after  Lincoln  died)  was 
so  hot  and  rainy  as  to  remind  surviving  Sangamon 
settlers  of  the  same  malarial  situation  thirty  years  before. 
It  was,  he  said,  "...  the  fact  of  Lincoln's  death  which 
caused  me  to  inquire  into  details,  here  recorded,  of 
Lincoln's  life  in  New  Salem  in  1835."  This  and  other 
recordings  of  the  bright-eyed,  immaculately  dressed 
gentleman  (despite  his  next-to-Christ  hero-worship)  is 
as  trustworthy  as  any,  and  more  so  than  many  of  Hern- 
don's  second-hand  reporters. 

Twenty-seven  days  after  Ann's  death,  Mathew  Marsh 
wrote  to  his  New  England  folk:  "The  Post  master  is 
very  careless  about  leaving  his  office  open  .  .  .  very 
clever  fellow  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  If  he 
is  there  when  I  carry  this  to  the  office — I  will  get  him 
to  'Frank'  it."  Amiable,  Honest  Abe  complied.  He 
once  told  Herndon  that  fortunately  he  was  not  born 
a  woman  because  he  could  never  say  No. 

The  Marsh  letter  is  held  as  evidence  that  Lincoln 
was  up  and  about  before  September  22,  or  no  more 
than  four  weeks  after  Ann's  death.  The  letter  contains 
a  sentence  directed  at  his  inactive  brother  in  New 
Hampshire  (an  observation  that  psychologists  have  used 
thousands  of  words  to  elucidate)  :  "The  mind  must  be 
engaged  on  something,  or  if  it  has  not  an  external 
object  to  act  upon,  it  will  turn  inwardly  and  create 
dullness  and  abstractions."  Marsh  doubtlessly  was  a 
member  of  the  small  New  Salem  group  of  men  who 
met  for  bouts  with  religion,  philosophy,  psychology  and 
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other  abstract  subjects.  Did  Lincoln,  a  member,  ponder 
his  own  behaviors?  He  had  reached  the  age  of  begin- 
ning to  understand  himself. 

After  the  Greens  and  Dr.  Allen  released  Lincoln,  he 
returned  to  the  Rutledge  tavern  then  kept  by  Henry 
Onstat.  His  objectives  were  preparation  for  profes- 
sional practice  of  law,  the  1836  election  to  succeed 
himself  in  the  legislature,  and  from  then  on,  in  his 
own  words,  "place  and  distinction  as  a  politician." 

Within  a  year  of  Ann's  death,  Lincoln  again  got 
himself  entangled.  A  few  years  back,  Mary  S.  Owens, 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  Kentucky  planter  living  in  a 
Georgian  mansion,  spent  four  weeks  visiting  her  older 
sister,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Bennett  Able.  Abe  was  impressed. 
Three  years  later,  she  returned  to  New  Salem  with 
Elizabeth  who  had  been  visiting  the  old  home.  Pos- 
sibly she  was  hoping  for  a  better  impression  of  the 
man  who  (through  her  sister)  had  threatened  her  with 
courtship. 

Blue-eyed,  handsome  and  full-rounded,  Mary  was  an 
admirable  lady;  amiable,  cultured  and  a  good  conver- 
sationalist with  a  healthy  appreciation  of  Lincoln's  wit 
and  humor.  And  her  fashionable  silk  dresses  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  calicos  of  Ann  Rutledge.  There 
was,  however,  too  much  weighing  of  credits  and  debits 
by  both  for  real  romance.  Mary  expected  more  ardor 
than  Honest  Abe  could  give.  He  was  unready  for  the 
demands  of  marriage;  particularly  to  Miss  Owens  who 
probably  stirred  up  an  inhibitory  mother-image.  And 
the  Indiana  dream-horse  was  again  moving  in  circles. 

The  importance  here  of  Mary  Owens  lies  in  Lincoln's 
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letters  to  her — each  for  its  own  implications.  The 
first  was  written  one  week  after  the  assemblyman  had 
arrived  in  the  state  capital,  and  it  concerned  two  sub- 
jects— himself  and  politics.  He  began  with:  "I  have 
been  sick  ever  since  my  arrival  here,  or  I  should  have 
written  sooner.  ..."  He  continues  with  two  hundred 
and  ten  more  words  on  politics,  and  within  the  same 
paragraph,  abruptly  reverts  to  his  feelings: 

"You  recollect  I  mentioned  in  the  onset  of  this 
letter  that  I  had  been  unwell.  That  is  the  fact, 
though  I  believe  I  am  about  well  now;  but  that 
with  other  things  I  cannot  account  for,  have  con- 
spired and  gotten  my  spirits  so  low,  that  I  feel  I 
would  be  any  place  in  the  world  but  here.  I  really 
cannot  endure  the  thought  of  staying  here  ten 
weeks.  Write  back  soon  as  you  get  this,  and  if  pos- 
sible, say  something  that  will  please  me,  for  really 
I  have  not  been  pleased  since  I  left  you.  This  letter 
is  so  dry  and  stupid  that  I  am  ashamed  to  send  it, 
but  with  present  feelings  I  cannot  do  better.  Give 
my  respect  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abell  and  family. 

Your  friend  Lincoln. 

Why  the  parade  of  feelings  before  his  new  friend? 
Was  he  homesick  for  mothers  Green  and  Able,  alterna- 
tives of  his  childhood  mother?  Did  he,  at  age  twenty- 
seven,  preternaturally  sense  that  this  older-by-one-year 
girl  would  fully  sympathize?  He  had  need  for  solace. 
Every  depressive  man  needs  a  full-bosomed  woman. 
And,  was  it  all  mixed  up  with  fear  and  remorse  over 
specific  conduct  (reviewed  in  next  chapter)  that  Hern- 
don  imprudently  recorded  and,  just  possibly,  the  same 
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that  impelled  Lincoln  to  conclude  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Sangamon  Journal  with:  "If  alive  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November  .  .  ."?  5  Whatever  was  the  cause- 
complex  of  this  depressive  dip,  he  wished  no  display 
of  it  before  new,  important  friends  in  the  capital  city. 

There  was  much  in  this  ungainly,  unhandsome  man, 
including  his  depressive  nature,  that  appealed  to  women. 
But  Mary  Owens  was  sensitive  to  the  lack  of  cultural 
niceties  in  back-woodsy  Abe.  Years  later,  she  reluctantly 
admitted  to  Herndon's  persistent  questioning:  "I  think 
I  did  on  one  occasion  say  to  my  sister,  who  was  very 
anxious  for  us  to  be  married,  that  I  thought  Mr. 
Lincoln  deficient  in  those  little  links  which  made  up 
the  chain  of  woman's  happiness — at  least  it  was  so  in 
my  case." 

In  the  next  two  letters,  misgiving  outran  desire  and 
desire  was  no  surging  flood.  And  fear  outdistanced  his 
normal  masculine  conceit.  The  letters  are  almost  funny 
in  their  dissembling  seriousness.  Not  even  the  "soft 
melodious  springtime"  gave  easier  flow  to  his  pen. 

Springfield  May  7,  1837 
Friend  Mary: 

I  have  commenced  two  letters  to  send  you  before 
this,  both  displeased  me  before  I  got  half  done,  and 
so  I  tore  them  up.  The  first  I  thought  wasn't 
serious  enough,  and  the  second  was  on  the  other 
extreme.   I  shall  send  this,  turn  out  as  it  may. 

This  thing  of  living  in  Springfield  [for  the  past 
month]  is  rather  a  dull  business  after  all,  at  least 
it  is  so  to  me.  I  am  quite  as  lonesome  here,  as  I  ever 
was  anywhere  in  my  life.  I  have  been  spoken  to  by 
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but  one  woman  since  I've  been  here,  and  should 
not  have  been  by  her,  if  she  could  have  avoided  it. 
I've  never  been  to  church  yet,  nor  probably  shall 
not  be  soon.  I  stay  away  because  I  am  conscious 
I  should  not  know  how  to  behave  myself. 

I  am  often  thinking  about  what  we  said  of  your 
coming  to  live  at  Springfield.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
would  not  be  satisfied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
flourishing  about  in  carriages  here,  which  it  would 
be  your  doom  to  see  without  sharing  in  it.  You 
would  have  to  be  poor  without  the  means  of  hiding 
your  poverty.  Do  you  believe  you  could  bear  that 
patiently?  Whatever  woman  may  cast  her  lot  with 
mine,  should  any  ever  do  so,  it  is  my  intention  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  her  happy  and  con- 
tented; and  there  is  nothing  I  can  imagine,  that 
would  make  me  more  unhappy  than  to  fail  in  the 
effort.  I  know  I  should  be  much  happier  with  you 
than  the  way  I  am,  provided  I  saw  no  signs  of  dis- 
content in  you.  What  you  have  said  to  me  may 
have  been  in  jest,  or  I  may  have  misunderstood  it. 
If  so,  then  let  it  be  forgotten;  if  otherwise,  I  much 
wish  you  to  think  seriously  before  you  decide.  For 
my  part  I  have  already  decided.  What  I  have  said 
I  will  most  positively  abide  by,  provided  you  wish 
it.  My  opinion  is  that  you  had  better  not  do  it. 
You  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hardship,  and  it 
may  be  more  severe  than  you  can  imagine.  I  know 
that  you  are  capable  of  thinking  correctly  on  any 
subject;  and  if  you  deliberate  maturely  upon  this, 
before  you  decide,  then  I  am  willing  to  abide  your 
decision. 

You  must  write  me  a  good  long  letter  after  you 
get  this.  ...  it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  company 
to  me  in  this  "busy  wilderness."  Tell  your  sister 
I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  selling  out 
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and  moving.   That  gives  me  the  hypo  whenever  I 
think  of  it. 

Yours,  Lincoln 

The  wayside  content  of  this  second  letter  lies  hidden 
in  the  informative  second  paragraph.  A  lonesome  man 
is  a  vulnerable  man.  And  it  is  the  first  time  of  record 
that  he  used  the  abbreviated  word,  hypo  (hypochon- 
driasis) .  The  text  in  which  it  occurs  indicated  a  popular 
implication  of  the  blues.  To  the  medical  men  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  it  meant  as  now,  what  the 
famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  wrote,  "partial  derange- 
ment of  the  mind";  its  characteristic  symptom  be- 
ing distress,  caused  in  one  "who  erroneously  believes 
himself  to  be  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  particularly 
with  consumption,  cancer,  stone,  and  above  all  with 
impotence  and  the  venereal  disease."  6 

By  late  summer,  possibly  to  reevaluate  his  feelings 
toward  Miss  Owens,  he  visited  her  and  immediately 
wrote  the  following  on-the-other-hand  avowal,  in  which 
he  showed  himself  as  more  worried  over  her  feelings 
toward  him  than  his  feelings  toward  her. 

Springfield  Aug.  16th,  1837 
Friend  Mary 

You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  rather  strange,  that 
I  should  write  you  a  letter  on  the  same  day  on 
which  we  parted;  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing,  that  seeing  you  lately  makes  me  think 
of  you  more  than  usual,  while  at  our  late  meeting 
we  had  but  few  expressions  of  thought.  You  must 
know  that  I  cannot  see  you,  or  think  of  you  with 
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entire  indifference;  and  yet  it  may  be,  that  you  are 
mistaken  in  regard  to  what  my  real  feelings  toward 
you  are.  ...  I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right,  and 
most  particularly  so,  in  all  cases  with  women.  I 
want,  at  this  particular  time,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  do  right  with  you,  and  if  I  knew  it  would 
be  doing  right,  as  I  rather  suspect  it  would,  to  let 
you  alone,  I  would  do  it.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  matter  as  plain  as  possible,  I  now  say, 
that  you  can  drop  the  subject,  dismiss  your  thoughts 
(if  you  ever  had  any)  from  me  forever,  and  leave 
this  letter  unanswered,  without  calling  forth  one 
accusing  murmur  from  me.  And  I  will  go  even 
further,  and  say,  that  if  it  will  add  anything  to 
your  comfort,  or  peace  of  mind,  to  do  so,  it  is  my 
sincere  wish  that  you  should.  Do  not  understand 
by  this,  that  I  wish  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  I 
mean  no  such  thing.  What  I  do  wish  is,  that  our 
further  acquaintance  shall  depend  upon  yourself. 
If  such  further  acquaintance  would  contribute 
nothing  to  your  happiness,  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
to  mine.  If  you  feel  yourself  in  any  degree  bound 
to  me,  I  am  now  willing  to  release  you,  provided 
you  wish  it;  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing, 
and  even  anxious  to  bind  you  faster,  if  I  can  be 
convinced  that  it  will,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
add  to  your  happiness.  This,  indeed,  is  the  whole 
question  with  me.  Nothing  would  make  me  more 
miserable  than  to  believe  you  miserable— nothing 
more  happy,  than  to  know  you  were  so. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  think  I  cannot  be  mis- 
understood; and  to  make  myself  understood,  is  the 
only  object  of  this  letter. 

If  it  suits  you  to  not  answer  this— farewell— a  long 
life  and  a  merry  one  attend  you.  But  if  you  con- 
clude to  write  back,  speak  as  plainly  as  I  do.  There 
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can  be  neither  harm  nor  danger,  in  saying,  to  me, 
anything  you  think,  just  in  the  manner  you  think 
it.   My  respects  to  your  sister. 

Your  friend,  Lincoln. 

This  squirming  letter  could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood by  intelligent  Mary  Owens,  and  it  deserved 
no  reply.  One  thing,  however,  shows  pure  gold — Lin- 
coln's unusual  sense  of  responsibility  which  through 
life  never  ceased  its  torture.  From  all  accounts,  this 
mutual,  head-over-heart  romance  ended  harmlessly  for 
both. 

Miss  Owens  sent  a  big  No  by  her  sister  and  shortly 
after  left  for  home.  Months  later,  Lincoln  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  Mrs.  Able  who  was  on  her  way  to  Kentucky: 
"Tell  your  sister  that  I  think  she  was  a  great  fool 
because  she  did  not  stay  here  and  marry  me."  When 
Mrs.  Able  delivered  the  flippant  message,  Mary's  edged 
comment  was:  "Characteristic  of  the  man!"  But  be- 
tween the  No  and  the  message,  Lincoln  wrote  a  long 
letter  on  April  Fool's  Day  to  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
State  Senator  Orville  H.  Browning  of  Quincy.  It  was 
a  humorous  parody  on  his  recent  romance.  There 
was  no  name  mentioned  and  no  knowledge  by  the 
Brownings  of  the  romance,  but  there  were  too  many 
gross  indelicacies  and  disrespectful  exaggerations.  After 
the  letter  was  published  by  Ward  Lamon  as  his  "painful 
duty"  to  historical  truth,  there  have  been  brow-pinching 
apologies  and  occasional  sneers  by  writers. 

Basically,   the  letter    (Herndon's  Lincoln,    126-129) 
reveals  a  profound  relief  over  his  release   "from  the 
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halter."  It  illustrates  the  objectional  deficiencies  of 
Mary's  "little  links,"  and  it  suggests  that  he  was  not 
as  emotionally  mature  as  either  Miss  Owens  or  the 
newly  wedded  Brownings.  There  were  personal  be- 
haviors by  this  young  man  that  neither  add  to  nor 
detract  from  his  future  stature;  for,  generally  speak- 
ing, one  who  never  ceases  to  grow  in  character,  rarely 

if  ever,  needs  defense. 

#  #  # 

Springfield  was  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  permanent  site  for  the  capital  on  February  28,  1837. 
The  following  day,  Lincoln's  application  for  a  license 
to  practice  law  was  granted  by  the  State  Supreme  Court 
at  Vandalia.  A  few  days  later,  the  Assembly  adjourned. 
He  and  other  members  of  the  Long  Nine  (six  feet  or 
over) ,  who  engineered  the  capital's  removal,  went  to 
Springfield  to  receive  the  applause  of  its  citizens.  Fol- 
lowing the  celebration,  he  returned  to  New  Salem, 
paid  what  he  could  on  his  old  debt,  and  bade  his  friends 
good-bye.  With  his  possessions  in  two  saddle  bags  on 
a  borrowed  horse,  he  ambled  into  Springfield  to  enter 
partnership  with  John  Todd  Stuart  as  of  April  12,  in 
the  year  of  "the  1837  Panic." 

Springfield  was  then  an  unlovely  pioneer  town,  but 
gay  with  social,  literary  and  political  activities.  Its 
future  was  seemingly  bright,  yet  Lincoln  was  depressed, 
or  appeared  to  be,  over  his  poverty  or  whatever.  When 
he  asked  the  manager  of  a  general  store  the  price  of 
bedding,  towels,  etc.,  and  found  it  more  than  he  could 
pay  (totaling  seventeen  dollars) ,  he  suggested  credit 
until  Christmas. 
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"The  tone  of  his  voice  was  so  melancholy,"  said  the 
storekeeper,  "that  I  felt  for  him.  I  looked  up  at  him 
then  as  I  think  now,  that  I  never  saw  so  gloomy  and 
melancholy  a  face  ..."  In  characteristic  reaction  of 
people  to  Lincoln,  the  twenty-three-year-old  part-owner 
of  the  store,  Joshua  Speed,  impulsively  welcomed  him 
to  his  own  big  bed  and  room  above  the  store. 

By  this  time  Lincoln's  face  was  his  "calling  card." 
And  with  much  less  appeal  was  his  height.  The  psy- 
chological advantage  of  height  was  reflected  by  Speed: 
"I  looked  up  at  him."  It  is  an  asset  often  wiped  out 
by  liabilities.  With  Lincoln,  the  first  impression  of  a 
too  tall,  awkward  and  ill-clothed  body  was  offset  by  an 
easy,  familiar,  sincere  manner.  His  "external  appear- 
ance .  .  .  not  prepossessing,"  was  compensated  by  a 
pleasing  behavior.  He  would  long  before  have  sensed 
these  recompensing  qualities. 

A  few  months  prior,  Lincoln  had  written  to  a  friend: 
"No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and  generally, 
few  have  been  less  willing  to  accept  them  ..."  That 
was  how  he  felt  at  the  time,  but  in  Springfield  he  seemed 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  William 
Butler,  Clerk  of  the  Sangamon  Circuit  Court,  as  a 
part-  or  non-paying  boarder  for  four  years  and  be  treated 
as  a  member  of  the  family.*  George  Close,  a  former  co- 
railsplitter,  nicely  appraised  the  situation:  "Lincoln  had 
nothing  only  plenty  of  friends."  7 


*  Herndon  to  Weik :  "Butler  gratuitously,  freely,  without  charge 
boarded  Lincoln  from  1837  to  1842."  The  Hidden  Lincoln,  p.  137. 
Barton,  after  a  visit  to  Butler's  grandson:  "Lincoln  made  payments 
as  he  could,  but  the  system  of  accounting  was  rather  loose  and 
irregular."  Life,  Vol.  I,  p.230.  Lincoln  used  his  friends  but  honestly 
and  gratefully. 
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ENGAGEMENT  AND  MARRIAGE 

The  Speed  store  in  Springfield,  of  an  evening,  was 
a  meeting  place  for  men's  talk,  stories  and  argumenta- 
tive discussions.  Some  of  the  men  were  safely  married 
and  others  as  fenceless  as  were  the  three  roomers  above 
the  store.  Herndon — one  of  them — was  of  the  opinion 
that  Lincoln  was  "over-sexed"  (another  of  his  over- 
statements?) and  the  temptation  to  philander  was 
curbed  only  by  deep  respect  for  womanhood.  To  that 
respect  for  womanhood  can  be  added  the  inhibitions 
of  a  Christian  conscience  and  his  psycho-sexual  fear. 
His  ego  was  insecurely  set  between  an  impelling  drive 
and  an  environmentally  trained  censor.  It  is  of  these 
premarital  years  that  Herndon  confided  certain  inci- 
dents in  letters  that  have,  unforeseen  by  him,  found 
their  way  into  print.  One  of  them  is  an  amazing  exhi- 
bition of  two  powerful  forces  with  fear  the  stronger.1 

The  first  three  years  in  the  new  capital  were  filled 
with  law,  politics  and  occasional  social  diversion.  There 
then  appeared  in  Springfield  from  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
a  disturbing  little  lady  to  thoroughly  unravel  his  emo- 
tions, repair  the  damage,  and  join  him  on  the  book 
shelves  of  history. 

57 
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She  was  twenty-one-year-old  Mary  Ann  Todd,  not 
like  Ann  Rutledge,  sweet,  pretty  and  cabin-bred,  or 
handsome,  large  and  poised  like  Mary  Owens,  but  gay, 
vibrant,  impulsive,  sharp-witted,  quick-talking,  and  am- 
bitious. She  was  educated,  cultured,  and  familiar  with 
some  big  names  such  as  her  family's  friend  and  Lin- 
coln's political  hero,  Henry  Clay.  Physically,  she  was 
short,  nicely  rounded  with  a  good-looking  face,  sparkling 
blue  eyes  and  chestnut  hair,  clear  skin  and  naturally 
pink  cheeks  which  dimpled  on  a  smile.  She  had  a 
beautiful  neck  which  flowed  down  on  lovely  shoulders 
ending  in  ''perfect  arms  and  hands."  And  she  came 
from  an  old  aristocratic  family  to  join  the  socially  and 
professionally  elite  Edwards-Todd  group  of  Springfield. 
All  in  all,  she  was  something  new  and  alluring  on 
Lincoln's  widening  horizon. 

Lincoln  was  introduced  to  Mary  Todd  at  a  cotillion 
where  he  convulsed  his  friends  with  the  gauche  obser- 
vation of  the  formally  dressed  women,  "How  clean 
they  look."  Later  that  night,  Mary  told  her  sister 
Elizabeth  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  approached  her,  saying 
that  he'd  like  to  dance  with  her  "the  worst  way" — 
which  he  did.  Whatever  the  true  circumstances  of 
their  meeting  were,  it  began  a  mutual  attraction  that 
developed  into  a  bilateral,  dramatic  courtship  worthy 
of  a  cinema  script,  which  simmered  and  boiled  through 
quarrels,  a  broken  engagement  and  a  happy  thereafter. 

In  the  courtship  year  of  1840,  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer 
of  recognized  standing,  with  full  responsibility  for  the 
Stuart-Lincoln  firm  while  the  senior  partner  was  in 
Congress.    As  a  politician,  he  was  minority  leader  in 
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the  General  Assembly,  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  State 
Central  Committee  and  active  in  the  campaign  of 
Harrison  and  Tyler.  Mary  Todd,  it  was  said  by  her 
family,  was  one  who  knew  what  she  wanted.  She 
appealed  to  men,  had  suitors,  but  chose  Lincoln  to 
marry.  That  consummation,  however,  needed  two  suf- 
fering years  for  both. 

Mary  visited  relatives  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  in 
early  summer.  During  July  she  wrote  a  long,  cheery 
letter  to  her  friend,  Mercy  Levering  of  Baltimore.  One 
ardent  suitor  was  "an  agreeable  lawyer"  and  grandson 
of  Patrick  Henry  but,  "my  hand  will  never  be  given, 
where  my  heart  is  not."  Other  men  were  mentioned 
but  not  a  hint  of  Lincoln.  Yet  Barton  claimed  that 
he  spent  a  week  there  in  June.  During  September, 
James  C.  Conklin  wrote  to  Mercy  Levering,  his  fiancee, 
that  Mary  had  returned  to  Springfield  and  was  "the 
creature  of  excitement  you  know  and  never  enjoys 
herself  more  than  when  in  society  and  surrounded  by 
a  company  of  merry  friends."  In  October,  however,  he 
wrote  that  Mary  "did  not  appear  as  merry  and  joyous 
as  usual." 

Lincoln's  one  intimate  friend  was  Joshua  Fry  Speed.* 


*  Speed  came  from  a  well-to-do  family  near  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
living  on  a  plantation  (Farmington)  stocked  with  seventy-odd  slaves. 
He  was  easily  a  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  Springfield  society ; 
he  and  Lincoln  shared  their  intimacies  together  for  four  years,  and 
three  more  by  correspondence.  When  Speed's  father,  Judge  John 
Speed,  died  early  in  1841,  Speed  sold  his  interest  in  the  Springfield 
store  and  returned  to  Louisville  where  he  eventually  accumulated  a 
sizeable  estate.  The  two  corresponded  off  and  on.  During  the  war, 
Speed  was  a  confidant  of  President  Lincoln  on  his  not  infrequent  visits 
to  the  White  House  and  to  his  brother  James,  whom  Lincoln  appointed 
Attorney  General  late  in  1864.  See  Joshua  Fry  Speed;  Lincoln's  Con- 
fidential Agent  in  Kentucky.   Lincoln  Herald,  Fall,  1953. 
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What  he  wrote  about  Lincoln  is  generally  accepted. 
Sometime  "in  the  fall  of  1840,"  twenty-two-year-old 
Herndon,  rooming  and  clerking  in  Speed's  store,  saw 
Lincoln  hand  a  letter  to  Speed  one  evening  with  a 
request  to  read  it.  Years  later  (1866) ,  Speed  explained 
that  letter  to  Herndon:  "The  letter  [Lincoln's]  was 
addressed  to  Mary  Todd,  and  in  it  he  made  a  plain 
statement  of  his  feelings  .  .  .  This  letter  he  desired  me 
to  deliver."  When  Speed  refused  and  Lincoln  threat- 
ened to  entrust  it  to  another,  Speed  threw  it  in  the  fire. 
Being  more  knowledgeable  of  women  and  social  proce- 
dures, he  gave  his  friend  the  sensible  advice  to  go  him- 
self to  Mary  and  "be  careful  not  to  say  too  much,  and 
then  leave  at  your  earliest  opportunity.  Thus  admon- 
ished, he  buttoned  his  coat,  and  with  a  rather  deter- 
mined look  started  out  to  perform  the  serious  duty  for 
which  I  had  just  given  him  explicit  directions." 

Speed  did  not  go  up  stairs  to  bed.  He  waited  in  the 
store  until  eleven  o'clock,  convinced  of  failure,  when 
Lincoln  stalked  in  and  told  Speed  that  Mary  burst  into 
tears,  saying  "something  about  the  deceiver  being  him- 
self deceived.  .  .  .  To  tell  you  the  truth  Speed,  it  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  found  the  tears  trickling  down  my 
own  cheeks.  I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her." 
When  the  disgusted  Speed  told  Lincoln  that  in  all 
decency  he  could  not  back  out,  he  drawled:  "Well,  if 
I  am  in  again,  so  be  it." 

During  the  third  week  in  December,  Mercy  Levering 
received  another  long  letter  from  Mary:  "On  my  return 
from  Missouri,  my  time  passed  most  heavily."  She 
referred  to  Lincoln  only  twice,  casually  and  cautiously, 
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with  other  friends.  "Well  did  you  say  'time  has  borne 
changes  on  its  wings,'  .  .  .  We  have  a  pleasant  jaunt  in 
contemplation  to  Jacksonville,  next  week  [Christmas 
week]  there  to  spend  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Hardin  and 
Browning  are  our  leaders,  the  van  brought  up  by 
Miss  E.,  [Edwards]  my  humble  self,  Webb,  Lincoln 
and  two  or  three  others  whom  you  know  not.  We  are 
watching  the  clouds  most  anxiously  trusting  it  may 
snow  so  we  may  have  a  sleigh  ride.  Will  it  not  be 
pleasant?"  These  are  not  the  happy  lines  of  a  confident 
girl  anticipating  marriage. 

The  House  was  in  session  on  New  Year's  Day  and 
Lincoln  was  present.  This  day  was,  in  his  own  words, 
"the  fatal  first  of  Jany — '41,"  when,  according  to  Hern- 
don's  story,  reenforced  by  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Todd  Edwards,  Lincoln  failed  to  appear  at  his  own 
wedding.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  that 
day,  something  happened  in  the  Edwards  home  "on  the 
hill."  Herndon,  backed  by  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  sure  that 
it  was  a  wedding  day  without  a  wedding.  But,  as  Harry 
E.  Pratt,  a  careful  student  of  the  Springfield  Lincoln 
wrote:  "Exactly  what  it  was  is  not  clear  even  now,  but 
existing  evidence  points  to  a  broken  engagement  on 
Lincoln's  initiative."  That  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
students,  and  is  based  on  the  absence  of  so  prominent 
a  wedding  in  contemporary  letters  and  reminiscences, 
the  absence  of  invitations  and  newspaper  notices,  and 
the  most  important  absence  of  the  record  of  a  marriage 
license.  Such  evidence,  negative  as  it  is,  seems  conclusive 
that  Lincoln  broke  an  engagement  rather  than  a  wed- 
ding date. 
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Whatever  were  the  emotions  of  Mary,  they  were 
soothed  by  the  approval  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
As  her  feminine  and  social  right,  she  held  her  head 
high  and  acted  the  part  of  the  jilter.  Lincoln's  head 
was  bowed  and  he  behaved  like  the  jilted.  Herndon's 
timing  was  confused  when  he  wrote:  "By  day  break 
[January  2]  after  persistent  search,  Lincoln's  friends 
found  him.  Restless,  gloomy,  miserable,  desperate,  he 
seemed  an  object  of  pity.  His  friends,  Speed  among 
the  number,  fearing  a  tragic  termination,  watched  him 
closely  in  their  room  day  and  night."  Lincoln  may 
have  spent  that  freezing  night  walking  or  holing  up 
some  place  until  Speed  found  and  brought  him  to  their 
warm  room.  One  certainty  is  that  he  was  in  his  seat 
in  the  House  on  that  second  day  of  January.  He  might 
have  sat  there  in  sodden  gloom,  to  be  aroused  only 
by  the  welcome  call  for  adjournment.  His  one  recorded 
vote  was  on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  House  Journal  on  the 
eight  votes  cast.  On  the  5th,  however,  he  filed  a  bill 
of  divorce  in  the  Sangamon  Circuit  Court,  and  spoke 
in  the  legislature  on  Apportionment  on  the  7th,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  on 
the  8th.  Though  he  was  actively  present  in  the  House, 
his  unhappiness  can  be  imagined.  On  the  evening  of 
the  12th — cold,  weary,  profoundly  depressed  and  hope- 
less— he  went  to  bed  as  his  courageous  Ego  at  last  took 
to  flight.  He  remained  there  for  six  days.  His  so-called 
"nervous  breakdown"  came  simultaneoiisly  with  a 
period  of  zero  temperature.  Whether  or  not  the  weather 
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destined  him  to  be  sick  in  bed,  it  helped  with  a  con- 
venient time  and  place  to  hide  away.  He  needed  isola- 
tion from  all  except  closest  friends  such  as  Speed  and 
Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry. 

Lincoln  had  here  the  three  requisites  of  an  acute, 
severe  attack  of  "nervous  breakdown":  predisposition, 
exciting  emotional  conflict  and  inability  to  give  outward 
expression  of  inner  tumult.  He  had  been  doing  de- 
sultory work  and  not  talking  about  his  ill  feelings.  Help 
must  come  from  his  physician  friend  and  his  own  re- 
sources. Some  psychiatrists  and  clinical  psychologists 
depend  less  on  prying  and  probing  and  solving  the  pa- 
tient's problems  for  him  than  upon  establishing  the 
conditions  under  which  a  patient  can  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  This  simple  method  in  simpler  form,  has 
been  used  through  the  ages,  and  with  reason  to  believe, 
by  Dr.  Henry. 

Dr.  Henry  was  one  of  the  better  physicians  of  Spring- 
field. This  sympathetic  friend  knew  how  Lincoln  felt, 
but  did  he  get  Lincoln  to  unburden  himself  of  his 
fears  and  disappointments,  his  feelings  of  social  and 
personal  inadequacy,  and  whatever  sense  of  guilt  he 
had?  Dr.  Henry  died  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  and  Speed  did  not  tell  all  he 
knew.  What  occurred  in  the  sick  room  will  never  be 
known,  except  that  Lincoln  contemplated  suicide — he 
admitted  it  years  later — and  the  knives  and  razors  were 
removed.  Lincoln  passed  through  the  misery  of  an 
acute  attack  of  anxiety-neurosis  and  grave  depression. 
Physical  symptoms  were  severe  fatigue,  insomnia  and 
loss  of  weight. 
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He  may  have  been  up  and  about  on  the  very  cold 
Monday  of  the  18th.  On  the  19th  (a  week  after  going 
to  bed) ,  he  sat  in  the  Assembly  for  at  least  part  of 
the  day.  His  face,  figure  and  demeanor  showed  the 
marks  of  suffering.  Gossip  sped  swiftly  about  town 
and  in  the  mail.  Martin  McKee  wrote  from  Jackson- 
ville to  John  J.  Hardin  (both  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly) :  "We  have  been  very  much  distressed  on  Lin- 
coln's account;  hearing  he  had  two  cat  fits  and  duck  fit 
since  we  left.   Is  it  true?  Do  let  me  know  soon." 

For  professional  services  rendered,  Dr.  Henry  had 
a  most  appreciative  patient.  On  his  second  day  out, 
before  a  curious  Springfield,  Lincoln  hurried  a  short, 
coherent  letter  to  Congressman  Stuart: 

Dear  Stuart: 

I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  you  left.  No 
matter  for  that  .  .  .  What  I  wish  now  is  to  speak  of 
our  Post  Office.  You  know  I  desired  Dr.  Henry 
to  have  that  place  when  you  left;  I  now  desire  it 
more  than  ever.  I  have,  within  the  last  few  days, 
been  making  a  most  discreditable  exhibition  of  my- 
self in  the  way  of  hypochondriaism  and  thereby  got 
an  impression  that  Dr.  Henry  is  necessary  to  my 
existence.  Unless  he  gets  that  place  he  leaves 
Springfield.  You  therefore  see  how  much  I  am 
interested  in  the  matter. 

We  shall  shortly  forward  you  a  petition  in  his 
favor  signed  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  Whig  members 
of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  other  Whigs. 

This,  together  with  what  you  know  of  the  Dr.'s 
position  and  merits  I  sincerely  hope  will  secure  him 
the  appointment.  My  heart  is  verry  [sic]  much  set 
upon  it. 
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Pardon  me  for  not  writing  more;    I   have  not 
sufficient  composure  to  write  a  long  letter. 
As  ever  yours 

A.  Lincoln 

The  letter's  display  of  solicitude  for  his  doctor  meas- 
ures Lincoln's  fears — especially  some  particular  fear 
back  of  his  hypochondriasis.  During  this  psychic  re- 
gression, he  clings  with  a  child-to-father  dependence  on 
Dr.  Henry — the  same  psychological  attachment  of  any 
long-suffering  patient  to  his  physician.  The  post  office 
attempt  failed,  yet  he  did  not  cease  to  try.  Nine  years 
later,  as  congressman,  his  work  for  the  election  of  Whig 
Zachary  Taylor,  gave  him  the  right  to  ask  for  an  ap- 
pointment for  Dr.  Henry  as  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota.  He  obtained  the  endorsement  of  forty- 
nine  Whig  members  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  petition,  and  added  his  own  special 
plea:  "I  am  exceedingly  anxious,  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Henry  shall  be  made.  On  other  matters  I  am 
anxious  to  a  common  degree;  but  on  this,  my  solicitude 
is  extreme." 

On  November  25,  he  again  was  unsuccessful,  and 
four  months  later  he  asked  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  Ewing,  for  "some  Indian  Agency,"  stating  that 
"of  all  those  whom  I  have  desired  should  receive  ap- 
pointments from  this  Administration,  Dr.  Henry  was 
at  first,  has  been,  and  still  is,  No.  One  with  me." 
Yet  it  was  not  until  Lincoln  had  his  own  "plum-tree" 
in  Washington  that  his  exceptional  gratitude  bore  fruit. 
He  appointed  the  doctor,  then  living  in  Oregon,  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Washington  Territory,  and  after  the 
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second  inauguration,  Lincoln  was  thinking  of  naming 
him  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Conversing  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  urging  Dr.  Henry  to  get  his 
wife  and  live  in  Washington,  he  said  that  that  depended 
on  Mr.  Lincoln.  Her  answer  was:  "Mr.  Lincoln  won't 
refuse  anything  you  ask  him  tor  I  know."  2  This  singular 
show  of  gratitude  was  most  unusual  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln. 

Three  days  after  the  letter  concerning  Dr.   Henry 
and  himself,  Lincoln  wrote  another: 

Dear  Stuart: 

Yours  of  the  3rd.  Inst,  is  reed.  &  I  proceed  to 
answer  it  as  well  as  I  can,  tho'  from  the  deplorable 
state  of  my  mind  at  this  time,  I  fear  I  shall  give  you 
but  little  satisfaction.  .  .  . 

For  not  giving  you  a  general  summary  of  news, 
you  must  pardon  me;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
so.  I  am  now  the  most  miserable  man  living.  If 
what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the  whole 
human  family,  there  would  not  be  one  cheerful 
face  on  the  earth.  Whether  I  shall  ever  be  better 
I  can  not  tell;  I  awfully  forebode  I  shall  not.  To 
remain  as  I  am  is  impossible;  I  must  die  or  be 
better,  it  seems  to  me.  The  matter  you  speak  of  on 
my  account,  you  may  attend  to  as  you  say,  unless 
you  shall  hear  of  my  condition  forbidding  it.  I  say 
this,  because  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to 
my  business  here,  and  a  change  of  scene  might  help 
me.  If  I  could  be  myself,  I  would  rather  remain 
at  home  with  Judge  Logan.  I  can  write  no  more. 
Your  friend  as  ever— 

A.  Lincoln 

The  day  after  Lincoln  vividly  revealed  to  Stuart  the 
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depth  of  his  slough  of  despond,  Conkling  wrote  to  Mercy 
Levering  of  his  appearance:  "Poor  L.!  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen!  He  was  confined  about  a  week,  but 
though  he  now  appears  again,  he  is  reduced  and  emaci- 
ated in  appearance  and  seems  scarcely  to  possess  strength 
enough  to  speak  above  a  whisper.  His  case  at  present 
is  truly  deplorable  but  what  prospect  there  may  be 
for  ultimate  relief  I  cannot  pretend  to  say."  When 
Lincoln  again  wrote  to  Stuart  twelve  days  later,  there 
was  no  mention  of  his  feelings — the  first  favorable  sign 
that  the  acute  phase  of  his  emotional  debacle  had  passed; 
that  faith  in  himself  was  being  restored. 

What  were  the  conditioning  causes  that  contributed 
to  the  broken  engagement  which  precipitated  this  one 
major  illness  of  his  life?  The  following  propositions 
should  be  considered: 

1)  Congenital  predisposition.  Its  signs  must  have 
been  present  but  unnoted  in  Indiana  until  life  struck 
back  in  New  Salem. 

2)  Environment  produced  its  inevitable  portion — 
parents,  people,  events  and  unnumbered  incidents.  A 
brilliant  attempt  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  the 
dominating  influence  of  weather  on  Lincoln's  life,  health 
and  happiness  by  the  late  Professor  William  F.  Peter- 
sen of  Chicago.3  Hippocrates  was  the  first  to  relate 
weather  to  variations  in  mood  and  behavior  of  human 
beings.  The  subject  has  never  ceased  its  impelling  in- 
terest.*    Weather — daily,   seasonal   and   annual — influ- 


*  The  present  scientific  study  of  cosmic  influence  on  living 
organisms  is  called  bioclimatology  in  which  formal  graduate  instruc- 
tion is  now  offered  in  two  American  universities,  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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ences  the  emotions  and  the  chemistry  of  the  body, 
varying  in  individuals  and  body  types.  Lincoln,  no 
doubt,  was  sensitive  to  weather;  he  never  forgot  that 
associative,  January  cold  spell. 

3)  Inferiority  complex.  Lincoln  had  his  reasons  for 
thinking  of  his  mother  as  "baseborn."  For  this  sensi- 
tive man,  that  knowledge  could  have  been  an  emo- 
tional burden  affecting  his  whole  life.  He  spoke  of  his 
people  as  "second  family."  He  felt  the  cultural  discrep- 
ancy that  some  of  the  Todds,  particularly  the  Ninian 
Edwards',  did  not  hesitate  to  emphasize.  Marriage  to 
Mary  Todd  would  mean  a  profound  change  in  super- 
ficial but  important  habits  and  customs  acquired  in 
early  life.  It  would  mean  a  sudden  change  from  the 
ease  of  a  stylishly  clothed  and  aristocratically  fed  and 
housed  lady.  And  his  "national  debt"  remained  un- 
liquidated.  He  felt  insecure,  isolated,  terrified.* 

4)  A  deterrent  phobia — the  "disease"  referred  to  by 
Beveridge.  Since  Emanuel  Hertz  had  the  temerity  to 
publish  Beveridge's  source  and  name  the  disease,  a 
vicarious  "Wasserman  test"  will  be  attempted.  When 
Herndon  was  in  his  seventy-second  year,  "fragile  as  a 
yellowed  leaf,  and  sick  pretty  much  all  winter,"  all  he 
could  do  was  to  write  a  few  letters.  He  was  worrying 
over  a  certain  notation  he  had  recorded  about  Lincoln. 
In  January,  1891  (two  months  before  he  died) ,  he  re- 
morsefully wrote  to  his  biography  collaborator: 


*  In  his  despondency  he  complained  to  Speed  that  he  had  "done 
nothing  to  make  any  human  being  remember  that  he  had  lived." 
Sandburg,  The  War  Years,  Vol.  II,  24.    Herndon,  Vol.  II,  217. 
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Dear  Weik: 

When  I  was  in  Greencastle  in  1887  I  said  to  you 
that  Lincoln  had,  when  a  mere  boy,  the  syphilis, 
and  now  let  me  explain  the  matter  in  full,  which  I 
have  never  done  before.  About  the  year  1835-1836 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Beardstown  .  .  .  and  caught 
the  disease.  Lincoln  told  me  this  and  in  a  moment 
of  folly  I  made  a  note  of  it  in  my  mind  and  after- 
wards I  transfered  it,  as  it  were,  to  a  little  memor- 
andum book  which  I  loaned  to  Lamon,  not,  as  I 
should  have  done,  erasing  that  note  .  .  .  [Herndon 
here  referred  to  the  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Dr.  Drake.]  .  .  .  you  will  find  Speed's  letter  to  me 
in  our  Life  of  Lincoln.  The  note  to  Dr.  Drake  in 
part  had  reference  to  his  disease  and  not  to  his 
crazy  spell  [over  Ann  Rutledge]  as  Speed  supposes. 
The  note  spoken  of  in  the  memorandum  book  was 
a  loose  affair,  and  I  never  intended  that  the  world 
should  see  or  hear  of  it.  I  now  wish  and  for  years 
have  wished  that  the  note  was  blotted  out  or 
burned  to  ashes.  I  write  this  to  you,  fearing  that  at 
some  future  time  the  note— a  loose  thing  as  to  date, 
place,  and  circumstances— will  come  to  light  and 
be  misunderstood.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  terribly 
strong  passions,  but  was  true  as  steel  to  his  wife 
during  his  whole  married  life;  ...  I  write  this  to 
you  to  explain  the  whole  matter  for  the  future  if 
it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so.  I  deeply  re- 
gret my  part  of  the  affair  in  every  particular.*4 

If  Lincoln  was  as  secretive  and  close-mouthed  as  Hern- 
don repeatedly  insisted,  why  did  he  confide  so  intimate 
an  experience  to  the  garrulous,  at  times  bibulous  and 


*  Diligent  search  has  not  found  the  "memorandum  book."  As 
Herndon  hoped,  it  probably  was  "burned  to  ashes."  Herndon,  of 
course,  compounded  an  unfriendly  act  in  writing  the  story  to  Weik. 
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"too  rampant"  Herndon,  almost  ten  years  his  junior? 
It  seems  out  of  character.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  as 
reliable  all  the  subject  matters  to  which  Herndon  was 
an  eye  and  ear  witness,  then  must  we  not  accept  as  fact 
that  Lincoln,  at  some  indefinite  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance, told  Herndon  that  he  once  had,  or  thought  he 
had,  or  was  afraid  he  had,  syphilis?  Apparently  sensing 
death's  near  approach,  Herndon  made  no  retraction  or 
question  of  memory  of  what  Lincoln  "told"  him — only 
deep  regret  that  he  recorded  it.  As  the  above  letter  is 
reproduced  in  a  book  widely  distributed  since  1938, 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  need  of  medical  attention. 

That  young  Lincoln  (as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War?)  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  acquired  such  an 
infection  was  possible.  But  it  was  improbable  for 
these  six  reasons:  (1)  If  any  one  other  than  Dr.  Henry 
or  Drs.  Allen  and  Duncan  of  New  Salem  knew,  it  would 
have  been  Joshua  Speed  whose  premarital  morals  were 
no  better  than  Herndon's  or  "Ned"  Baker's  or  John 
Stuart's;  (2)  None  of  the  above  three  doctors  could 
have  cured  Lincoln  with  the  usual  salts  of  mercury; 
(3)  Lincoln  would  not  have  been  free  in  some  form 
of  late,  pathological  sequels;  (4)  His  wife,  as  in  com- 
mon occurrence,  would  have  had  miscarriages  and  still- 
births rather  than  four  healthy  newborns.  And  her 
first  pregnancy  would  have  been  in  grave  danger  of 
interruption;  (5)  Stigmata,  chances  were,  would  have 
appeared  in  one  or  all  of  the  children,  of  which  Tad's 
handicaps  and  Bob's  early  eye  squint  were  none;  (6) 
There  are  two  or  three  minor,  local  diseases  which  in 
their  early  stages  can  even  now  be  confused  with  syphilis. 
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They  were  not  established  as  distinct  diseases  until 
modern  bacteriology  demonstrated  the  responsible 
germs. 

The  "test"  is  negative.  The  theoretical  diagnosis  is 
inescapable.  Herndon's  "syphilis"  and  Beveridge's  "dis- 
ease" were  nothing  more  than  fear  of  syphilis.  Syphilo- 
phobia,  then  a  common  neurosis,  was  the  probable  cause 
of  Lincoln's  hypochondriasis.  And  (in  my  opinion)  it 
was  cured  by  Dr.  Henry.  Lincoln  never  again  used  the 
word  "hypo"  or  uttered  a  relevant  complaint. 

There  remains  a  tantalizing  thread  in  this  roughly 
woven  fabric — Lincoln's  letter  to  the  famous  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake  (1785-1852)  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  following 
is  excerpted  from  a  Speed-to-Herndon  letter: 

In  the  winter  of  1840  and  1841  he  was  unhappy 
about  his  engagement  to  his  wife— not  being  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  his  heart  was  going  with  his 
hand.  How  much  he  suffered  then  on  that  account 
none  know  so  well  as  myself;  he  disclosed  his  whole 
heart  to  me.  .  .  .  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  (a  long 
one,  which  he  read  to  me)  to  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, descriptive  of  his  case.  Its  date  would  be 
in  December,  1840,  or  early  in  January  1841.  I 
think  that  he  must  have  informed  Dr.  D.  of  his 
early  love  for  Miss  Rutledge,  as  there  was  a  part 
of  the  letter  which  he  would  not  read. 

It  would  be  worth  much  to  you,  if  you  could 
procure  the  original.   [Never  found] 

I  remember  Dr.  Drake's  reply,  which  was,  that 
he  could  not  undertake  to  prescribe  for  him  with- 
out a  personal  interview.  .  .  . 
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The  Lincoln-to-Drake  letter  of  uncertain  date  must 
have  been  sent  prior  to  Dr.  Henry's  medical  care.  In 
the  foregoing  letter,  Speed's  suggestion  that  the  portion 
withheld  from  him  concerned  Ann  Rutledge,  indicates 
that  up  to  the  time  of  his  letter  (1866) ,  he — Lincoln's 
closest  friend — still  did  not  share  the  secret  of  Hern- 
don's  memorandum  book.  Since  the  day  that  Lincoln 
read  the  letter  from  Dr.  Drake  to  Speed,  Speed  may 
have  known  or  suspected  that  a  matter  far  more  serious 
than  Miss  Rutledge  was  withheld  from  him.  Other- 
wise, his  suggestion,  if  he  believed  it,  seems  naive;  or  he 
was  dissembling  for  Herndon  who,  he  knew,  was  much 
engrossed  in  the  Rutledge  story.  That  which  prompted 
a  desperate  Lincoln  to  write  a  nationally  famous  and 
very  busy  doctor,  implies  something  far  more  serious 
and  important  than  an  early  love. 

The  purpose  of  psychosomatic  medicine  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precise  correlation  of  emotional  and  physi- 
cal distress.  Without  present  nomenclature  and  tech- 
niques, the  experienced  physician  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  used  intuitive  and  common-sense  methods  of  arriv- 
ing at  medical  opinions  and  therapies.  Because  the  old 
family  doctor,  more  often  than  not,  was  familiar  with 
his  patient's  financial,  social  and  religious  backgrounds, 
and  his  psychological  and  physical  peculiarities,  he  was 
often  an  adept  psychosomatic  physician.  Dr.  Henry 
could  not  think  of  his  friend's  "deplorable  state  of 
mind"  in  terms  of  Freudian  id,  ego,  and  superego,  but 
he  knew  the  meaning  of  basic  compulsions,  conscience, 
mental  conflict,  fear  and  anxiety.  And  he  knew  their 
relation  to  behavior  and,  in  this  case,  to  what  he  called 
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"nervous  debility"  and  we,  neurasthenia.  His  treatment 
was  mental  and  physical  catharsis,  medicinal  doses  of 
whisky,  improved  nutrition,  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing reassurance,  and  the  stock  advice  of  change 
of  environment.  As  Dr.  Drake  wrote  in  his  Western 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  a  trip  to  the 
Rockies  would  be  "advisable  for  dyspeptics,  hypochon- 
driacs .  .  .  and  other  unhappy  souls."  5  Dr.  Henry  was 
a  successful  physician  in  the  case  of  A.  Lincoln,  age 

thirty-two.   And  A.  Lincoln  never  forgot  it. 
•  *  # 

A  hangover  despondency,  physical  weakness,  deep 
humiliation  and  his  hopelessly  beaten  words  notwith- 
standing, Lincoln  was  able  to  daily  attend  both  law 
and  political  business.  With  the  exception  of  the 
one  day  when  he  wrote  to  Stuart  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Henry, 
he  was  present  in  the  legislature  until  its  adjournment 
on  the  first  of  March.  Four  days  later,  Congressman 
Stuart  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster, 
recommending  Lincoln  as  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Bogota, 
Colombia.  Fortunately  Lincoln  had  lost  interest  in  that 
desperate  flight  for,  as  is  now  known,  it  was  thera- 
peutically best  for  him  to  remain  on  the  battle  ground 
of  Springfield. 

On  March  7th,  James  Conkling,  a  friendly  law  com- 
petitor, wrote  a  bit  sarcastically  to  Mercy  Levering: 
"And  L.  poor,  helpless,  simple  swain  ...  I  suppose  he 
will  now  endeavor  to  drown  his  cares  among  the  in- 
tricacies and  perplexities  of  the  law.  No  more  will  the 
merry  peal  of  laughter  ascend  high  in  the  air,  to  greet 
his  listening  and  delighted  ears." 
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Lincoln  attended  to  business  as  usual,  and  being 
Lincoln,  would  find  frequent  occasion  to  laugh  and 
joke  as  usual.  Both,  he  knew,  were  good  medicine.  His 
sense  of  humor  was  one  of  his  inner  resources. 

During  May,  the  astute  Stephen  Trigg  Logan  showed 
his  high  confidence  in  the  convalescent,  by  taking  him 
over  from  Stuart  as  a  junior  law  partner.  This  change 
softened  the  loss  of  companionship  of  Joshua  Speed,  who 
returned  to  Kentucky  at  a  time  when  Lincoln  needed 
him  most.  An  adult's  need  to  share  his  anxieties,  prefer- 
ably with  a  loved  one,  is  as  great  as  an  infant's. 

The  hurt  Mary  Todd  was  also  unhappy  and  in  need 
of  a  confidante.  She  begged  her  dear  "Merce"  (June 
17)  to  write  oftener  and  "cheer  my  saddened  spirit": 

The  last  two  or  three  months  have  been  of  in- 
terminable length  ...  I  was  left  much  to  the  solitude 
of  my  own  thought,  and  some  lingering  regrets 
over  the  past,  which  time  alone  can  overshadow 
with  its  healing  balm  .  .  .  Mr.  Speed,  our  former 
constant  guest  has  been  in  Kentucky  for  some 
weeks  past,  .  .  .  occasionally  favoring  me  with  a 
letter  .  .  .  His  worthy  friend  deems  me  unworthy 
of  notice,  as  I  have  not  met  him  in  the  gay  world 
for  months.  With  the  usual  comfort  of  misery, 
imagine  that  others  were  as  seldom  gladdened  by 
his  presence  as  my  humble  self,  yet  I  would  that 
the  case  were  different,  that  he  would  once  more 
resume  his  station  in  society,  that  'Richard  should 
be  himself  again,'  much,  much  happiness  would  it 
afford  me.6 

Two  days  after  that  plaintively  revealing  letter,  Lin- 
coln closed  a  long  one   to  Speed   about  an   exciting 
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murder  trial  with:  "I  stick  to  my  promise  to  come  to 
Louisville."  After  the  summer  session  of  the  Sangamon 
Court  (August  11),  he  started  for  Kentucky,  where 
he  spent  three  luxurious  weeks  at  Farmington.  In  that 
friendly  home  of  culture  and  peace,  Lincoln  enjoyed 
the  tonic  companionship  of  Joshua's  young  half-sister 
Mary,  and  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Joshua's  widowed 
mother.  He  tramped  and  rode  the  countryside  and 
relished  the  season's  fruit.  He  visited  Joshua's  brother, 
James,  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  Louisville,  and  could 
have  consulted  Dr.  Drake  (in  Kentucky  at  the  time)  if 
his  phobia  or  "hypo"  still  needed  attention.  And  he 
visited  a  bungling  dentist. 

Later  he  wrote  from  Springfield  to  his  Farmington 
"crony,"  Mary  Speed: 

"Do  you  remember  my  going  to  the  city  ...  to 
have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  making  a  failure  of  it? 
Well,  that  same  old  tooth  got  to  paining  me  so 
much,  that  about  a  week  since,  I  had  it  torn  out, 
bringing  with  it  a  bit  of  the  jawbone;  .  .  .  my 
mouth  is  now  so  sore  that  I  can  neither  talk,  nor 
eat.  ...  I  am  litterally  [sic]  'subsisting  on  savoring 
remembrances'  ...  of  the  delicious  dishes  of 
peaches  and  cream  we  used  to  have  at  your  house." 

He  asked  Mary  to  tell  her  mother  that  although  he 
did  not  bring  her  present  (an  Oxford  Bible)  on  the 
"tedious  circuit,"  he  intended  to  read  it  regularly  on 
his  return  home.  "I  doubt  not  that  it  is  really,  as  she 
says,  the  best  cure  for  the  'Blues'  could  one  but  take 
it  according  to  the  truth." 
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Accompanied  by  Speed  (September  7) ,  Lincoln  left 
Louisville  for  Springfield.  En  route,  he  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  unhappy,  manacled  slaves 
on  the  river  steamer  to  St.  Louis.  And  he  missed  the 
wedding  of  Mercy  Levering  and  James  Conkling,  where, 
courage  permitting,  he  would  have  met  Mary  Todd  in 
that  gathering  of  society.  The  day  after  he  reached 
Springfield  he  headed  for  the  law  circuit  and  the  com- 
pany of  men.  On  October  15,  Mary  would  not  fail 
to  read  comments  in  the  friendly  Sangamon  Journal, 
on  some  talk  of  nominating  Lincoln  for  governor, 
"whose  talents  and  services  endear  him  to  the  Whig 
party." 

At  the  end  of  the  eventful  year  of  1841,  Speed  was 
about  to  return  to  Kentucky  and  the  girl  he  left  behind — 
beautiful  Fanny  Henning.  He  and  Lincoln  were  both 
obsessed  with  forebodings,  and,  like  two  friendly  mon- 
keys picking  distressing  fleas  off  each  other,  they  carried 
on  a  mutually  helpful  correspondence.  After  Speed 
left  Springfield,  Lincoln  followed  him  with  the  first 
of  a  series  of  counselling  letters  "written  rather  than 
oral  and  then  forgotten."  They  are  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest in  the  emotional  life  of  Lincoln,  because  they 
are  self-disclosing;  and  because  they  project  his  tension, 
his  indecision  and  unhappiness  over  to  his  friend, 
thereby  receiving  encouragement  and  therapy  for  him- 
self. 

It  is  reasonable,  he  thinks,  that  Speed  "will  feel 
verry  [sic]  badly"  before  the  "final  consummation"  of 
marriage  for  these  causes:  the  general  one  is  Speed's 
"nervous  temperament."   The  others  are:  "exposure  to 
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bad  weather'  on  Speed's  wintry  journey,  which,  in  his 
own  experience,  "proves  to  be  verry  [sic]  severe  on  the 
nerves";  absence  of  all  business  and  friendly  conversa- 
tion to  divert  his  mind  from  the  intensity  of  thought 
which  could  "wear  the  sweetest  idea  threadbare";  and, 
"the  rapid  approach  ...  of  that  crisis  on  which  all 
your  thoughts  and  feelings  concentrate."  Lincoln  gives 
expression  to  his  own  stresses  and,  out  of  his  recent 
experience,  explains  that  the  three  causes  would  be 
harmless  except  for  the  general  course  of  Speed's 
"nervous  debility." 

"If  ...  as  I  expect  you  will  at  some  time  be  agonized 
and  distressed,  let  me,  who  have  reason  to  speak  with 
judgment  on  such  a  subject,  beseech  you  to  describe 
it  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  not  to  some 
false  and  ruinous  suggestion  of  the  devil."  (Having  in 
mind  the  cause  of  his  hypochondriac  phobia?)  How 
these  two  friends  understand  and  lean  on  each  other! 
Lincoln,  in  greater  need,  continues  on  in  his  clear 
wording: 

"I  know  what  the  painful  point  with  you  is  at 
all  times  when  you  are  unhappy.  It  is  an  apprehen- 
sion that  you  do  not  love  as  you  should.  What 
nonsense!— How  came  you  to  court  her?  Was  it 
because  you  thought  she  desired  it;  and  that  you 
had  given  her  reason  to  expect  it?  If  it  was  for  that, 
why  did  not  the  same  reason  make  you  court  Ann 
Todd,  and  at  least  twenty  others  of  whom  you  can 
think,  &  to  whom  it  would  apply  with  greater  force 
than  to  her?  Did  you  court  her  for  her  wealth? 
Why  you  know  she  had  none.  But  you  say  you 
reasoned  yourself  into  it.    What  do  you  mean  by 
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that?  Was  it  not,  that  you  found  yourself  unable 
to  reason  yourself  out  of  it?  Did  you  not  think, 
and  partly  form  the  purpose,  of  courting  her  the 
first  time  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  her?  What  had 
reason  to  do  with  it,  at  that  early  stage?  There  was 
nothing  at  that  time  for  reason  to  work  upon.  .  .  . 
All  you  did  or  could  know  of  her,  was  her  personal 
appearance  and  deportment;  and  these,  if  they  im- 
press at  all  impress  the  heart  and  not  the  head. 

Say  candidly,  were  not  those  heavenly  black  eyes 
the  whole  basis  of  all  your  early  reasoning  on  the 
subject? 

I  shall  be  so  anxious  about  you,  that  I  want  you 
to  write  me  every  mail." 

Lincoln  has  drawn  the  veil  from  his  soul  and  con- 
tinues in  these  letters  to  hold  it  aside.  One  month  later, 
in  his  next: 


Springfield,  Ills.  Feby.  3,  1842 
Dear  Speed: 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  Jany.  came  to  hand  to- 
day. You  well  know  that  I  do  not  feel  my  own 
sorrows  much  more  keenly  than  I  do  yours,  .  .  . 
that  your  present  anxiety  and  distress  about  her 
health  and  her  life  must  and  will  forever  banish 
those  horrid  doubts,  ...  as  to  the  truth  of  your 
affection  for  her.  If  they  can  once  and  forever  be 
removed,  (  and  I  almost  feel  a  presentiment  that 
the  Almighty  has  sent  your  present  affliction  ex- 
pressly for  that  object)  surely,  nothing  can  come 
in  their  stead,  to  fill  their  immeasurable  measure 
of  misery.  .  .  .  Should  she,  as  you  fear,  be  destined 
to  an  early  grave,  [Speed  feared  tuberculosis]  it  is 
indeed,  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  she  is  so 
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well  prepared  to  meet  it.  Her  religion,  which  you 
once  disliked  so  much,  I  will  venture  you  now 
prize  most  highly. 

But  I  hope  your  melancholy  bodings  as  to  her 
early  death,  are  not  well  founded.  [Lincoln  pursues 
the  subject  a  little  further  and  again  uses  it  to  press 
his  argument.]  Why,  Speed,  if  you  did  not  love 
her,  .  .  .  you  would  most  calmly  be  resigned  to  it. 
Perhaps  this  point  is  a  rude  intrusion  upon  your 
feelings.  If  so,  you  must  pardon  me.  You  know 
the  Hell  I  have  suffered  on  that  point,  and  how 
tender  I  am  upon  it.  You  know  I  do  not  mean 
wrong. 

I  have  been  quite  clear  of  hypo  [last  use  of  this 
word]  since  you  left;  even  better  than  I  was  in  the 
fall. 

Write  me  immediately  on  receipt  of  this. 
Your  friend  as  ever 

A.  Lincoln 

Ten  days  later  he  replies  to  another  letter  from 
Speed,  revealing  his  own  "bodings"  to  the  rites  and 
responsibilities  of  marriage: 

Yours  of  the  1st,  Inst,  came  to  hand  three  or  four 
days  ago.  When  this  shall  reach  you,  you  will  have 
been  Fanny's  husband  several  days.  .  .  . 

But  you  will  always  hereafter,  be  on  grounds  that 
I  have  never  occupied,  and  consequently,  if  advice 
were  needed,  I  might  advise  wrong. 

I  do  fondly  hope,  however,  that  you  will  never 
again  need  any  comfort  from  abroad.  [But  if  he 
does,  Lincoln  urges  Speed  to  remember  "that  in 
the  depths  and  the  agony  of  despondency,"  he  will 
shortly  feel  well  again.]   I  incline  to  think  it  prob- 
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able  that  your  nerves  will  fail  you  occasionally  for 
a  while;  but  once  you  get  them  fairly  graded  now, 
that  trouble  is  over  forever.  .  .  . 

If  you  went  through  the  ceremony  calmly,  or 
even  with  sufficient  composure  not  to  excite  alarm 
in  any  one  present,  you  are  safe  beyond  question, 
and  in  two  or  three  months,  to  say  the  most,  will 
be  the  happiest  of  men. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  above  on  February  13,  nearly  six 
weeks  after  Speed's  second  return  home  and  thirteen 
months  after  his  acute  illness.  He  postscripts  the  letter 
with  the  heartening  message:  "I  have  been  quite  a  man 
since  you  left."  That  statement  rates  a  paragraph  of 
its  own. 

Lincoln  impatiently  anticipated  Speed's  next  letter 
in  which  Speed  apparently  promised  to  disclose  his 
first  responses  to  marriage.  On  the  25th,  he  wrote  two 
letters,  the  first  for  Speed  only,  and  the  second  for 
Speed  and  his  bride: 

I  received  yours  of  the  12th.  .  .  .  but  delayed 
answering  it,  till  I  should  receive  the  promised  one, 
of  the  16th.,  [day  after  wedding]  which  came  last 
night.  I  opened  the  latter,  with  intense  anxiety 
and  trepidation— so  much,  that  although  it  turned 
out  better  than  I  expected,  I  have  hardly  yet,  at 
this  distance  of  ten  hours,  become  calm. 

I  tell  you  Speed,  our  forebodings,  for  which  you 
and  I  are  rather  peculiar,  are  the  worst  sort  of  non- 
sense. I  fancied,  from  the  time  I  received  your 
letter  of  Saturday,  that  the  one  of  Wednesday  was 
never  to  come,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and  what  is 
more,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  .  .  .  that  you  were  much 
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happier  . . .  when  you  wrote  it  than  when  you  wrote 
the  last  one  before.  You  had  so  obviously  im- 
proved, at  the  verry  time  I  so  much  feared,  you 
would  have  grown  worse.  You  say  that  "something 
indescribably  horrible  and  alarming  still  haunts 
you."  You  will  not  say  that  three  months  from 
now,  I  will  venture.  When  your  nerves  once  get 
steady  now,  the  whole  trouble  will  be  over  forever. 
Nor  should  you  become  impatient  at  their  being 
even  verry  slow,  in  becoming  steady.  Again;  you 
say  you  much  fear  that  that  Elysium  of  which  you 
have  dreamed  so  much,  is  never  to  be  realized. 
Well,  if  it  shall  not,  I  dare  swear,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  her  who  is  now  your  wife.  I  now  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  both 
you  and  me,  to  dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far  ex- 
ceeding all  that  any  thing  earthly  can  realize.  Far 
short  of  your  dreams  as  you  may  be,  no  woman 
could  do  more  to  realize  them,  than  that  same 
blackeyed  Fanny.  If  you  could  but  contemplate  her 
through  my  imagination,  it  would  appear  ridicu- 
lous to  you,  that  any  one  should  for  a  moment 
think  of  being  unhappy  with  her.  My  old  Father 
used  to  have  a  saying  that  "If  you  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain, hug  it  the  tighter";  and  it  occurs  to  me,  that 
if  the  bargain  you  have  just  closed  can  possibly  be 
called  a  bad  one,  it  is  certainly  the  most  pleasant 
one  for  applying  that  maxim  to,  which  my  fancy 
can,  by  any  effort,  picture.  .  .  . 

The  second  letter,  for  Fanny's  eyes,  wished  them  hap- 
piness, stated  that  he  was  jealous  of  them,  and  lone- 
some and  disappointed  at  their  decision  not  to  live 
in  Springfield.  A  month  later,  Lincoln  throws  wide  the 
curtains.  Only  love  could  wring  these  words  of  deep 
emotion  from  him: 
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Yours  of  the  10th,  was  received  three  or  four 
days  since.  You  know  I  am  sincere,  when  I  tell 
you,  the  pleasure  its  contents  gave  me  was  and  is 
inexpressible.  ...  It  can  not  be  told,  how  it  now 
thrills  me  with  joy,  to  hear  you  say  you  are  "far 
happier  than  you  ever  expected  to  be."  That  much 
I  know  is  enough.  I  know  too  well  to  suppose 
your  expectations  were  not,  at  least  some  times, 
extravagant;  and  if  the  reality  exceeds  them  all, 
I  say,  enough  dear  Lord.  I  am  not  going  beyond 
the  truth,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  short  space  it 
took  me  to  read  your  letter,  gave  me  more  pleasure, 
than  the  total  sum  of  all  I  have  enjoyed  since  the 
fatal  first  of  Jany.  '41.  Since  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  should  have  been  entirely  happy,  but  for  the 
never  ending  idea,  that  there  is  one  still  unhappy 
whom  I  have  contributed  to  make  so.  That  still 
kills  my  soul.  I  can  not  but  reproach  myself,  for 
even  wishing  to  be  happy  while  she  is  otherwise. 
She  accompanied  a  large  party  on  the  Rail  Road 
cars,  to  Jacksonville  last  monday;  and  on  her  re- 
turn, spoke,  so  that  I  heard  of  it,  of  having  enjoyed 
the  trip  exceedingly.   God  be  praised  for  that. 

Except  for  a  business  letter,  Lincoln  did  not  write 
again  until  July  4,  amply  explaining  the  reason.  Ap- 
parently Speed  had  thrown  Lincoln's  words  back  at  him. 

...  As  to  my  having  been  displeased  with  your 
advice,  surely  you  know  better  than  that.  ...  I 
acknowledge  the  correctness  of  your  advice  too; 
but  before  I  resolve  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  I  must  regain  my  confidence  in  my  own 
ability  to  keep  my  resolves  [to  marry]  when  they 
are  made.  In  that  ability,  you  know,  I  once  prided 
myself  as  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief,  gem  of  my 
character;   that  gem  I  lost— how,  and  when,  you 
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too  well  know.  I  have  not  yet  regained  it;  and 
until  I  do,  I  can  not  trust  myself  in  any  matter  of 
much  importance.  I  believe  now  that,  had  you 
understood  my  case  at  the  time  as  well  as  I  under- 
stood yours  afterwards,  by  the  aid  you  would  have 
given  me,  I  should  have  sailed  through  clear;  but 
that  does  not  now  afford  me  sufficient  confidence, 
to  begin  that,  or  the  life  of  that,  again. 

You  make  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  your 
obligations  to  me  for  your  present  happiness.  .  .  . 
The  truth  is,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  any 
merit,  with  me,  in  the  part  I  took  in  your  difficulty; 
I  was  drawn  to  it  by  fate;  ...  I  was  always  super- 
stitious; and  as  part  of  my  superstition,  I  believe 
God  made  me  one  of  the  instruments  of  bringing 
your  Fanny  and  you  together,  which  union,  I  have 
no  doubt  He  had  fore-ordained.  Whatever  he  de- 
signs, he  will  do  for  me  yet.  "Stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord"  is  my  text  just  now.  .  .  . 

During  September,  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  became 
involved  in  the  authorship  of  published  letters  written 
in  backwoods  dialect  and  signed  "Rebecca."  The  let- 
ters poked  fun  at  the  political  aspirant,  James  Shields, 
and  led  to  the  "duel"  between  Shields  and  Lincoln 
September  22.  Displaying  his  ready  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, Lincoln  chose  broadswords  as  weapons.  He  had 
no  intent  to  harm  his  smaller  opponent  or  be  harmed. 
After  traveling  one  hundred  miles  to  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  angry  Shields  was  placated 
by  their  seconds.  For  Lincoln,  that  duel  was  thereafter 
an  embarrassing  and  reluctant  subject.  Yet  at  the  time, 
the  whole  affair,  from  its  inception,  had  the  luring  aura 
of  romance.    With  the  connivance  of  Dr.  Henry  and 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simeon  Francis,  this  past-disconsolate  pair 
was  led  to  secret  meetings  in  the  Francis  home.  On 
October  5,  after  writing  at  length  to  Speed  about  other 
dueling  business  in  Springfield  (involving  Shields), 
Lincoln  moved  on  to  the  one  still  disturbing  question: 

But  I  began  this  letter  not  for  what  I  have  been 
writing;  but  to  say  something  on  that  subject 
which  you  know  to  be  of  such  infinite  solicitude 
to  me.  The  immense  suffering  you  endured  from 
the  first  days  of  September  till  the  middle  of 
February  you  never  tried  to  conceal  from  me,  and 
I  well  understood.  You  have  now  been  the  hus- 
band of  a  lovely  woman  nearly  eight  months.  That 
you  are  happier  now  than  you  were  the  day  you 
married  her  I  well  know;  for  without,  you  would 
not  be  living.  But  I  have  your  word  for  it  too;  and 
the  returning  elasticity  of  spirits  which  is  manifest 
in  your  letters.  But  I  want  to  ask  a  closer  ques- 
tion—"Are  you  now,  in  feeling  as  well  as  judgment, 
glad  you  are  married  as  you  are?"  From  anybody 
but  me,  this  would  be  an  impudent  question  not  to 
be  tolerated;  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in  me. 
Please  answer  it  quickly  as  I  feel  impatient  to  know. 

Poor  Lincoln!  Foreboding  still  bedeviling  desire! 
He  was  excited,  but  in  need  of  one  more  prod  of 
assurance.  His  impatience  mounted  as  he  again  saw 
the  hour  of  decision's  rapid  approach.  Speed's  reas- 
suring answer  must  have  been  received  about  the  last 
of  October.  If  what  is  said  of  women  be  true,  it  re- 
quired but  little  more  time  for  Mary  and  Lincoln  to 
make  up  his  mind.  Immediate  marriage  was  their  deci- 
sion. He  was  nearing  thirty-four  and  she  within  one 
month  of  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  November  4,  1842,  Lincoln 
obtained  a  license,  and  that  evening,  with  James  H. 
Matheny  as  best  man  and  Julia  Jayne  as  maid,  with  a 
few  hastily  gathered  witnesses  and  a  gold  ring  inscribed 
Love  Is  Eternal,  they  were  quietly  married  in  the  home 
of  the  disapproving  Ninian  Edwards.  The  latter,  who 
disapproved  not  of  Lincoln,  their  friend,  but  of  the 
marriage,  gave  the  sudden  occasion  all  the  festive  prepa- 
ration for  which  there  was  time. 

Said  Mrs.  Frances  Todd  Wallace:  "Sister  Mary  was 
handsome  in  her  beautiful  bridal  dress  of  white  satin, 
with  her  pearl  necklace,  earrings  and  brooch."  Said 
Miss  Salome  Butler:  "As  my  mother,  dressed  in  a  yel- 
low satin  evening  gown,  tied  Mr.  Lincoln's  necktie  on 
him,  little  Speed  called  out:  'Where  are  you  going, 
Mr.  Lincoln?'  Mr.  Lincoln  jokingly  replied,  'To  the 
devil.'  "  7 

If  Lincoln  suffered  through  that  binding  Episcopal 
ritual,  his  old  feeling  of  insecurity  dissolved  within 
twenty-four  hours.  As  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton 
reminds:  "Robert  T.  Lincoln  was  born  exactly  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days  after  that  sudden  wedding." 
One  week  later,  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend,  Samuel  D. 
Marshall  (in  view  of  the  preceding  introversive  letters), 
two  very  significant  words.  He  closed  a  law-business 
letter  to  "Dear  Sam,"  with:  "Nothing  new  here,  except 
my  marrying,  which  to  me,  is  matter  of  profound 
wonder."    (Author's  italics) 

Married  at  last — to  an  affectionate  woman — he  ex- 
perienced a  new,  free-flowing  potency.  It  was  a  normal, 
deep-rooted  change-over  from  mother  love  to  wife  love. 
Mary  Todd  was  good  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


V 


DISCIPLINARY  YEARS 
1843-1850 

The  serious  illness,  the  prolonged  convalescence  and 
final  cure  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  fol- 
lowed (there  is  no  contemporary  or  reminiscent  word 
to  the  contrary)  by  eight  or  more  resurgent  years  of 
health,  due  to  the  releases  and  the  satisfactions,  the 
trials  and  the  disciplines  of  marriage,  the  successful 
progenerating  of  a  family,  the  providing  for  "Molly" 
and  the  boys,  and  the  projecting  of  mutual  ambitions. 
A  new  wholesome  life  moved  Lincoln  a  long  stride 
toward  the  goal  of  emotional  maturity — which  explains 
the  comparative  brevity  of  this  chapter.  Never  again 
will  mental  depression  impair  his  effectiveness. 

Friend  Speed  was  excusably  curious  about  the  progress 
of  the  marriage,  but  Lincoln  smoothly  evaded  the  ques- 
tion with:  "I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you  here,  which 
I  hope  will  be  very  soon."  The  new  husband,  after 
four  and  a  half  months,  appears  to  be  coy  about  the 
visible  facts  of  pregnancy;  "About  the  prospect  of  your 
having  a  name  sake  at  our  house  cant  say,  exactly." 

As  late  as  May,  well  over  six  months,  he  wrote  to 
Speed  with  some  sarcasm  of  William  Butler  (with  whose 
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family  he  lived  for  four  years)  :  "In  relation  to  the 
'coming  events'  about  which  Butler  wrote  you,  I  had 
not  heard  one  word  before  I  got  your  letter;  but  I 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  Butler 
on  such  a  subject,  that  I  incline  to  think  there  may 
be  some  reality  in  it.  What  day  does  Butler  appoint?" 
Late  in  July  all  he  would  say  to  this  intimate  friend 
was:  "We  are  but  two,  as  yet."  Six  days  later,  first-born 
Robert  made  his  newborn  protest. 

While  Lincoln  and  his  wife  were  learning  the  art 
of  living  together  in  a  hotel  room  for  fourteen  months 
or  so,  and  in  their  own  house  on  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  there  were  no  visible  signs  of  the  "blues." 

When  the  Logan-Lincoln  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  1844,  Lincoln  invited  Herndon,  a  student  in  the 
Logan  office,  to  join  him  in  a  partnership.  They  suc- 
cessfully worked  together  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
Congress  and  as  his  district  was  predominantly  Whig, 
his  election  in  the  fall  was  assured.  His  term  in  Con- 
gress would  not  begin  for  another  year,  leaving  him 
to  the  work  and  fun  of  the  circuit's  "ambulatory  bar." 
With  lawyer  Andrew  Johnston  he  talked  poetry  and 
exchanged  verses.  Johnston  sent  a  parody  on  Poe's 
Raven.  Lincoln  retaliated  with  a  copy  of  his  doleful 
favorite,  Mortality,  or  "Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be  proud,"  explaining  that  he  would  be  inordinately 
pleased  to  have  been  its  author.  He  also  sent  his  own 
poems,  inspired  by  a  visit  to  his  old  home  neighborhood 
in  southern  Indiana  in  the  fall  of  1844.  He  explained 
to  Johnston:   ".  .  .  seeing  it  and  its  objects  and  in- 
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habitants  aroused  feelings  in  me  which  were  certainly 
poetry;  though  whether  my  expression  of  those  feelings 
is  poetry  is  quite  another  question."  Here  are  six  of 
the  ten  verses: 


My  childhood's  home  I  see  again 
And  sadden  with  the  view; 
And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain, 
There's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

0  Memory!  thou  midway  world 
'Twixt  earth  and  paradise, 

Where  things  decay  and  loved  ones  lost 
In  dreamy  shadows  rise. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  away 
Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of  play, 
And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day 

How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 

Young  children  grown,  strong  manhood  gray, 

And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

1  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell, 
How  naught  from  death  could  save, 
Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 
And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 
I'm  living  in  the  tombs. 
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Two  months  later  he  sent  another  "little  canto"  about 
his  school-boy  friend,  Nat  Gentry,  who  at  nineteen  was 
"furiously  mad"  and  then  gradually  settled  into  harm- 
less insanity.  "In  my  poetizing  mood,"  he  wrote  John- 
ston, "I  could  not  forget  the  impression  his  case  made 
upon  me.  Here  is  the  result."  (Eleven  verses,  the  last 
of  which  is:) 

O  death!  thou  awe-inspiring  prince 

That  keeps  the  world  in  fear, 

Why  doest  thou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence, 

And  leave  him  lingering  here? 

These  verses,  other  than  some  alleged  comics  of  his 
youth,  are  representative  of  his  "poetizing"  moods.  He 
had  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  music  and  poetry,  prefer- 
ably the  pensive  and  darkly  sad,  and  was  often  deeply 
stirred  by  both. 

Late  in  October,  1847,  for  the  December  opening 
of  Congress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  Bob,  age  four, 
and  Eddy,  one  and  a  half,  slowly  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  During  early 
spring,  the  family  returned  to  Lexington,  leaving  Lin- 
coln at  Mrs.  Sprigg's  boarding  house,  "hating,"  as  he 
wrote  his  wife,  "to  stay  in  this  old  room  by  myself," 
and  signing  himself,  "Most  affectionately."  And  she, 
on  a  warm  May  evening  in  a  garden  of  lilacs  and  honey- 
suckles: "How  much  I  wish,  instead  of  writing,  we  were 
together  this  evening,  I  feel  very  sad  away  from  you." 

This  pair  were  not  unlike  most  couples  who  enjoy 
an  occasional  teasing  of  Othello's  green-eyed  monster. 
Before  closing  the  above  May  letter  with  "Truly  yours," 
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she  tells  "My  Dear  Husband"  that  Edwin  B.  Webb 
(once  a  suitor)  is  expected  in  Lexington.  "I  must  go 
and  carry  on  quite  a  flirtation,  you  know  we  always 
had  a  penchant  that  way." 

On  June  12,  he  wrote:  "My  dear  wife:  The  leading 
matter  in  your  letter,  is  a  wish  to  return  to  this  side 
of  the  Mountains.  Will  you  be  a  good  girl  in  all  things, 
if  I  consent?  Then  come  along,  and  that  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  want  to  see  you,  and  our  dear — dear  boys  very 
much."  That  is  about  what  to  expect  of  a  sincerely 
affectionate  pair,  and  is  external  to  the  "good  girl" 
admonition  over  her  previous  behavior  to  certain  maid- 
servants or  lady  boarders  at  Mrs.  Sprigg's. 

That  he  was  not  a  demonstrative  husband  is  no  sure 
evidence  that  he  transferred  overmuch  of  conjugal  love 
to  parental  love  (of  which  Lincoln  has  been  accused) 
or  that  he  was  other  than  a  devoted  husband  because 
he  noticed  pretty  faces,  or  that  he  replied  to  a  frivolous 
question  of  Herndon's  with:  ".  .  .  and  as  to  kissing  a 
pretty  girl,  I  know  one  very  pretty  one,  but  I  guess  she 
won't  let  me  kiss  her."  * 

Lincoln's  two  years  as  Congressman  were  undistin- 
guished, yet  they  brought  much  personal  benefit  in 
political  and  cultural  contacts.  He  felt  and  looked 
"remarkably  well."  A  fellow  boarder  remembered  him 
as  "very  companionable"  and  "very  fond  of  bowling" 
but  "awkward  at  it."  As  usual  he  was  the  center  of 
any  grouping  of  legislators  with  his  stories — in  the  Cap- 
itol, at  the  boarding  house  meals,  and  in  the  bowling 
alleys.  The  feeling  of  well-being  was  marred  only  by 
the  slave  markets  of  Washington  and  worry  over  his 
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political  status  at  home.  Yet  he  was  always  one  who, 
with  many  others,  could  join  in  the  Negro  spiritual: 
"Sometimes  I'se  up,  Sometimes  I'se  down.  Oh,  yes 
Lord." 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Lincoln's  political  future  had 
dimmed  to  near  extinction.  His  honest,  courageous 
criticism  of  the  aggressive  Mexican  War,  into  which 
thousands  of  Illinois  boys  and  many  of  his  friends  had 
gone  and  some  had  died,  alienated  his  constituents.  He 
explained:  "I  .  .  .  took  the  ground,  which  I  never  varied 
from,  that  the  Administration  had  done  wrong  in 
getting  us  into  the  war,  but  that  the  Officers  and  sol- 
diers who  went  to  the  field  must  be  supplied  and  sus- 
tained at  all  events."  Emotions  are  always  on  the 
rampage  in  war  time. 

He  was  called  "Spotty  Lincoln"  and  "Benedict 
Arnold."  Illinois  and  his  congressional  district  went 
Democratic  in  the  1848  election.  When  he  reached 
home  (March  31,  1849)  his  "own"  Illinois  Journal 
merely  noted  the  fact.  He  felt  the  general  chill  and  in 
his  mortification,  offered  to  release  Herndon  from  their 
partnership.  But  Herndon  and  his  close  friends  and 
most  of  the  old-line  Whigs  gave  him  a  warming  welcome. 

He  endured  further  humiliations.  The  country  had 
gone  sufficiently  Whiggish  to  elect  Zachary  Taylor  to 
the  Presidency.  As  the  only  Whig  in  Congress  from 
Illinois,  he  had  stumped  New  England  for  Taylor. 
He  felt  that  he  had  earned  the  right  to  a  few  assorted 
plums  for  friends  and  himself.  But  he  was  a  discredited 
politician  in  his  home  district  with  no  visible  prospect 
for  recovery.   With  his  party  in  power  in  Washington, 
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he  busied  himself  at  the  job  of  an  ex-congressman  for 
the  remainder  of  1849. 

Before  he  left  the  Capital,  he  tried  and  failed  to 
obtain  a  cabinet  position  for  his  dear  friend,  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker,  Mexican  War  veteran  and  a  re-elected  con- 
gressman. He  also  failed  in  his  ''peculiar  anxiety"  to 
have  Dr.  Henry  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office 
of  Minnesota.  But  the  struggle  of  the  summer  was  for 
the  politically  important  position  of  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office. 

When  his  not  entirely  disinterested  efforts  for  his 
friends  failed,  he  went  all  out  to  defeat  his  formidable 
rival  for  the  office,  Justin  Butterfield  of  Chicago.  Lin- 
coln and  Butterfield  hurried  to  Washington  where  the 
hotly  contested  race  ended  on  June  21.  Butterfield  won. 
When  Lincoln  had  word  of  his  defeat,  he  returned  to 
his  room,  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and  "lay  there  in 
depressed  disappointment"  for  a  full  hour,  when  he 
roused  himself,  saying:  "Well,  I  reckon  the  people 
will  find  some  use  to  put  me  to  yet."2 

A  few  months  later,  he  would  say  to  an  audience 
in  Chicago:  ".  .  .  to  serve  one's  country  with  singleness 
of  purpose,  gives  assurance  of  that  country's  gratitude, 
secures  its  best  honors,  and  makes  'a  dying  bed,  soft 
as  downy  pillows  are.'  "  He  saw  public  office  as  the 
most  direct  road  to  public  service.  Driven  by  an 
impelling  need  to  serve  his  country,  he  felt  as  ordained 
as  any  priest  or  minister  of  the  church.  It  showed 
again  in  the  above  deep  sigh  of  frustration. 

The  final  humiliation  came  in  September,  when,  as 
a  belated  and   inadequate  reward  for  his   "sweating" 
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for  the  Administration,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Thomas 
Ewing  sent  him  a  commission  as  Secretary  of  the  new 
Territory  of  Oregon.  It  was  promptly  returned.  Lin- 
coln was  then  offered  a  commission  for  governor  of 
the  Territory.  If  there  was  any  hesitation  over  that 
prospect,  his  wife  (according  to  Noah  Brooks)  killed  it. 
Of  these  political  circumstances,  Beveridge  wrote: 

Thus  Lincoln  received  the  invaluable  discipline 
of  defeat.  He  thought  his  political  fortunes  were 
ended  forever,  and  so  did  his  wife,  that  "most 
ambitious  woman  I  ever  saw,"  as  her  sister  de- 
scribed her.  More  humiliating  still,  Douglas  was 
mounting  high  on  swift  and  powerful  wings; 
Baker,  McClernand,  and  all  his  associates  were  mak- 
ing headway  in  brilliant  careers  and  public  regard. 
Worse  still  in  Lincoln's  eyes,  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  had  elected  Shields  by  a  big  majority  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Only  Lincoln  had  failed.  .  .  . 

Lincoln  failed  for  a  major  public  office  as  he  did 
again  and  again  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Yet  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  unduly  depressed.  However 
mortified  at  this  time  he  might  have  felt — having  no 
greater  visible  causes  for  melancholic  depression — he 
gave  no  behavioral  evidence  of  it.  He  resolutely  brushed 
off  political  opportunities  and  settled  down  to  more 
serious  law  work,  the  study  of  Euclid's  six  books  of 
logics,  cultural  reading  and  productive  thinking.  De- 
spite political  defeats,  his  character  continued  on  its 
victorious  way.  Only  new  and  strange  ups  and  downs 
to  come  would  interest  and  bewilder  his  friends,  as 
he  moved  through  the  next  decade  of  growth  and 
preparation. 


VI 
PREPARATORY  YEARS— 1850s 

The  year  1850  began  in  worry  for  mother  and  father 
Lincoln.  Their  second  son,  Edward  Baker  (Eddy) ,  was 
seriously  ill  from  December  12.  On  February  1,  1851, 
after  seven  weeks  and  near  his  fourth  birthday,  he  died; 
presumably  of  a  late  sequel  of  diphtheria. 

Soon  after  the  burial  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's  recovery 
from  shock,  she  received  news  of  the  death  of  her 
grandmother.  To  help  settle  her  estate  in  the  interest 
of  the  Springfield  heirs  as  they  recently  had  done  for 
Mary's  father,  Robert  S.  Todd,  they  returned  to  Lex- 
ington with  Bob  and  their  grief.  While  browsing 
through  the  Todd  library,  Lincoln  chanced  on  a  volume 
of  The  Christian's  Defence  by  James  Smith,  D.D.,  the 
Springfield  minister  who  conducted  his  son's  funeral 
service. 

Many  of  Lincoln's  friends  were  convinced  of  his 
Christian  skepticism.  Herndon  often  and  almost  bel- 
ligerently declared  that  Lincoln  was  an  "Infidel — a 
Deist";  that  Lincoln  told  him  "a  thousand  times  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  Bible  was  the  revelation  of  God 
as  the  Christian  world  contends."  A  few  years  earlier, 
for  the  reading  public,   Lincoln   wrote  an   indignant 
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denial  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright's  whispering  charge 
of  infidelity:  "That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  Christian 
Church,  is  true;  but  I  have  never  denied  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  I  have  never  spoken  with  inten- 
tional disrespect  of  religion  in  general,  or  of  any  de- 
nomination of  Christianity  in  particular."  Those  were 
the  careful  words  of  the  politician.  They  contain  no 
positive  declaration  of  Christian  faith. 

On  the  record,  Lincoln  unquestionably  believed  in 
a  Supreme  Being  and  probably  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
But  he  questioned  the  doctrine  that  the  Man  from 
Nazareth  was  God  or  a  unique  manifestation  of  God. 
He  could  not  accept  the  Apostle's  or  Nicene  Creed  of 
the  Nazarene's  birth  and  resurrection,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  eternal  punishment.  He  was,  in  effect,  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  that  was  gross  nonconformity,  conflicting 
with  his  early  Calvinistic  teachings  and  the  fundamen- 
talist beliefs  of  most  of  his  friends  and  associates,  and 
of  people  generally.  He  therefore  was  prudently  reti- 
cent about  his  religious  opinions  outside  a  small  circle 
of  friends  of  kindred  thinking.  Standing  now  at  the 
open  window  of  his  searching  mind,  he  was  feeling  the 
universal  human  need  of  religion. 

Moved  by  the  fresh  little  grave  in  Springfield  and 
a  wistful  hope  of  immortality  as  expressed  on  the  marble 
gravestone,  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  Lincoln 
was  in  a  mood  of  religious  inquiry.  After  the  family 
returned  from  Kentucky,  he  contacted  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  finished  The  Christian's  Defence,  and  borrowed 
three  or  four  other  standard  works  on  the  subject.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Jesse  W.  Fell  and  Herndon,  he  read 
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the  sermons  of  William  R.  Channing  (1780-1852) ,  the 
leading  American  exponent  of  the  Unitarianism  of  the 
time. 

Some  five  years  later,  Lincoln  showed  so  much  interest 
in  the  writings  of  Channing,  that  Fell  presented  him 
with  a  complete  set.  The  late  M.  L.  Houser,  specialist 
on  the  subject  of  what  Lincoln  read,  said  this:  ''It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  found  much  in  both  the  ser- 
mons and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  that  tallied  per- 
fectly with  his  own  views."  But  Herndon,  enthusiastic 
reader  of  Theodore  Parker  (1810-1860),  preacher, 
theologian,  philosopher  and  humanitarian  of  Boston 
(who,  with  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  were  ardent  transcen- 
dentalists  within  the  Unitarian  faith) ,  believed,  with 
Jesse  Fell,  that  Dr.  Parker's  religious  views  coincided 
more  nearly  with  those  of  Lincoln  than  did  the  views 
of  any  other  writer. 

Charles  H.  Ray  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  claimed  that 
Lincoln  once  said  that  he  stood  religiously  about  where 
Parker  did.  Emerson  and  Parker  lectured  in  Spring- 
field during  the  fifties  and  both,  with  Channing,  were 
passionately  antislavery.  And  so  were  Unitarians  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  whom  Lincoln  admired. 

The  statements  by  contemporaries  of  Lincoln's  be- 
liefs or  unbeliefs  reflect  their  own.  The  two  Presby- 
terian preachers  of  Springfield,  friends  of  Lincoln,  Drs. 
James  Smith  and  J.  A.  Reed,  gave  their  statements  in 
letters  and  lectures  that  contradicted  those  of  Herndon 
and  Lamon.  As  the  Rev.  Drs.  William  E.  Barton  and 
Edgar  DeWitt  Jones  circumspectly  wrote,  the  Smith  and 
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Reed  evidence  cannot  be  summarily  thrown  out  of 
court.  Or,  how  can  that  of  Henry  B.  Rankin  be  shortly 
discredited? 

In  his  Personal  Recollections,  he  wrote  a  chapter  on 
"What  Religion  Meant  to  Lincoln,"  relying  on  the 
"tenacious  verbal  memory"  of  his  mother.  Rankin  was 
about  fifty-two  years  old  in  1889  when  he  recorded 
his  mother's  description  of  one  of  Lincoln's  visits  to 
their  home  in  Athens  in  1846  after  Peter  Cartwright 
made  his  campaign  accusations  of  Lincoln.  Rankin's 
description  of  Lincoln's  reputed  religious  position  deliv- 
ered in  the  intimacy  of  a  friendly,  pious  family  and 
the  friendly  presence  of  young,  educated  Rev.  J.  F. 
Jacques,  whether  true  or  half  true,  rings  true.  It  is 
the  confession  of  a  troubled  mind  over  second-hand, 
man-made  doctrines  rather  than  the  vital  principles  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  simple,  unquestioning  faith  in 
religion  contributes  to  a  peaceful,  untrammeled  mind. 
The  post-adolescent  Lincoln  had  no  such  faith;  but  the 
three-to-six-year-old,  precocious  child  had  it  at  his 
mother's  knee  which,  with  other  early  training  and 
stimuli,  remained  in  the  unconscious  as  a  dynamic,  never 
idle  force.  And  there  remained  the  other  old  coercive 
influence  of  father-resentment. 

Lincoln's  seventy-three-year-old  father  died  during 
January,  1851.  Dennis  Hanks  wrote  to  Herndon  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  Lincoln  loved  his  father 
"Very  well  or  Not,"  and  added,  "I  don't  think  he  did." 

Almost  two  years  before,  Dennis's  son-in-law,  August 
H.  Chapman,  wrote  to  Lincoln  that  his  father  was  seri- 
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ously  ill  "with  a  lesion  of  the  Heart,"  that  he  was 
"very  low  indeed"  and  anxious  to  see  his  only  child 
before  he  died,  and  quote:  "I  am  told  that  his  cries 
for  you  for  the  last  few  days  are  truly  Heart-Rendering." 
The  next  day,  Lincoln's  stepbrother,  John  Johnston, 
added  the  plea  of  the  old  man  that  if  his  son  could 
not  come,  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  Three  days  later, 
Chapman  wrote  that  his  father  was  recovering,  having 
raised  from  the  lungs  "a  Large  amount  of  Matter  or 
phlegm,"  which,  the  doctor  explained,  caused  an  "op- 
pression of  the  Heart."  * 

Lincoln  probably  did  not  receive  the  letters  until 
he  returned  from  the  circuit  courts  on  June  2.  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  would  have  gone.  The  ex-congressman 
was  busy  at  law  and  the  General  Land  Office  business 
was  pressing,  but  the  deeper  deterrent  can  more  prob- 
ably be  found  in  the  above  hesitant  words  of  Dennis 
Hanks.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  never  privileged  to  see 
his  son's  home  or  his  only  grandchildren— a  fact  com- 
monly debited  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

One  week  before  "Old  Tom"  died,  Lincoln  received 
a  letter  from  Dennis's  daughter,  Harriet  (Mrs.  August 
Chapman) ,  informing  him  that  his  father  again  was 
very  low  with  slight  chance  of  recovery.  After  two  days. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  her  husband: 


She  also  says  you  have  written  me  two  letters; 
and  that  although  you  do  not  expect  me  to  come 
now,  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  write.  I  received 
both  your  letters,  and  although  I  have  not  answered 
them,  it  is  not  because  I  have  forgotten  them,  or 
been  uninterested  about  them— but  because  it  ap- 
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peared  to  me  I  could  write  nothing  which  could 
do  any  good.  You  already  know  that  I  desire  that 
neither  Father  or  Mother  shall  be  in  want  of  any 
comfort  either  in  health  or  sickness  while  they  live; 
and  I  feel  sure  you  have  not  failed  to  use  my  name, 
if  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor,  or  any  thing  else 
for  Father  in  his  present  sickness.  My  business  is 
such  that  I  could  hardly  leave  home  now,  if  it  were 
not,  as  it  is,  that  my  own  wife  is  sick-abed,  (It  is  a 
case  of  baby-sickness,  and  I  suppose  is  not  serious) . 
I  sincerely  hope  Father  may  yet  recover  his  health; 
but  at  all  events  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon, 
and  confide  in,  our  great,  and  good,  and  merciful 
Maker;  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any 
extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads;  and  He  will  not 
forget  the  dying  man,  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him. 
Say  to  him  that  if  we  could  meet  now,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful  than  pleas- 
ant; but  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  have 
a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones  gone  be- 
fore; and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope  ere-long  to  join  them. 

Write  me  again  when  you  receive  this. 

Lincoln  had  no  intention  of  going  to  his  father  even 
though  he  may  have  battled  with  the  idea.  Baby  Wil- 
liam was  three  weeks  old  and  its  mother,  as  Lincoln 
surmised,  was  no  longer  in  danger.  His  work  was  heavy 
and,  in  the  winter,  the  trip  was  seventy  rough,  cold 
miles.  Yet  if  the  plea  came  from  his  stepmother,  after 
taking  stock,  he  probably  would  have  gone;  if  from  his 
real  mother,  without  taking  thought,  he  would  have  hur- 
ried to  her  bedside.  The  religious  words  in  the  letter 
impress  one  as  they  did  Beveridge,  as  unctional.    Yet 
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Lincoln  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  marvelous 
growth  in  mind  and  character. 

The  letter  was  written  less  than  a  year  after  Eddy's 
death  and  followed  closely  on  his  explorations  in  reli- 
gion and  immortality.  Those  Biblical  words  could  be 
the  expressions  of  a  thoughtful  son  to  a  father  of  un- 
questioning Christian  faith,  and  as  sincere  as  the  strange, 
almost  wayward  sentence  wherein  Lincoln  tells  his 
father  that  if  they  were  to  meet,  it  would  be  "more 
painful  than  pleasant."  If  that  sentence  meant  more 
than  the  pain  of  a  last  good-bye,  his  father  and  step- 
mother would  have  understood  better  than  we  can. 

Lincoln's  primitive  father-rebellion  may  have  softened 

much  by  April  1853,  in  the  naming  of  his  fourth  son, 

Thomas    (Tad) .    But  it  probably  was  not  completely 

resolved  until  washed  away  in  the  emotional  floodwaters 

of  the  Civil  War. 

#  #  # 

Lincoln's  public  relations,  at  low  ebb  in  1849,  im- 
proved steadily  during  1850  and  1851  by  social  and  legal 
activities  in  Springfield  and  on  the  wide  Illinois  law 
circuit.  How  much  the  law  circuit  affected  his  domestic 
relations  is  conjectural.  For  the  next  five  years  or  so, 
his  introversive  trend  seemed  to  increase  as  he  ad- 
justed himself  to  withdrawal  from  political  pursuit.  He 
secluded  himself  in  study,  "almost"  mastered  the  mathe- 
matical logics  and  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  and  in- 
dulged himself  in  varying  periods  and  degrees  of  ab- 
stractions. And  there  were  too  many  week-ends  alone 
on  the  circuit  rather  than  at  home.  His  wife  thought 
so,  and  complained  as  any  wife  might  do. 
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The  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  good  average  of  conjugal  happiness,  with 
enough  fur-flying  to  make  it  interesting  to  themselves 
and  to  a  curious  public.  It  differed  in  that  its  exposures 
were  unilateral;  the  flames  of  an  angry  wife  flashing 
over  an  irritatingly  calm,  philosophic,  and  too  often 
careless  spouse.  He  was  a  successful  husband,  adept  in 
the  art  of  protective  deafness  and  unobtrusive  depar- 
tures. Her  discharges  of  emotional  energy  did  her  good 
and  him  no  harm,  he  said.  All  through  life  Lincoln 
maintained  that  tolerant,  understanding  position  toward 
his  wife's  actions  and  reactions.  In  the  process,  a  rare 
alloy  of  precious  metals — patience,  tolerance,  forbear- 
ance and  forgiveness — were  fused  and  refined  into  the 
strong,  endearing  character  we  know. 

Because  Lincoln's  love  for  his  children  was  more 
demonstrative  than  that  for  his  wife,  and  because  he 
unnecessarily  remained  away  on  the  circuit  when  some 
others  of  his  associates  managed  to  spend  week-ends 
at  home,  it  has  been  frequently  stated  that  his  con- 
jugal love  was  displaced  by  parental  love.  How  much? 
If  any,  much  less  than  Herndon  preferred  to  believe. 
Mary  loved  her  man  deeply  and  possessively,  and  he 
recognized  and  unconsciously  felt  it  in  an  infantile 
need  to  be  loved  and  nourished.  She  may  not  have 
resolved  completely  the  situation  of  an  ambivalent  (co- 
existent) mother-child  relationship,  but  what  she  gave 
of  affection  and  mothering  may  have  been  as  much  as, 
or  possibly  even  more,  than  that  shown  by  Ruth 
Painter  Randall  in  her  admirable  Mary  Lincoln;  Biog- 
raphy of  a  Marriage.    Whatever  the  quantity  of  his 
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love  and  affection  was  after  the  children  came,  it  lay 
reserved  in  his  heart.* 

Lincoln's  love  of  kittens,  young  animals  and  children 
expanded  into  an  overwhelming  tenderness  for  his  sons 
and  an  over-soft  attitude  to  their  often  unmannered 
and  destructive  behaviors.  His  portion  of  their  training 
was  almost  wholly  passive.  He  left  that  to  Mother  who 
was  prone  to  be  either  pliant  or  over-strict.  Yet,  when 
their  behavior  involved  honesty,  he  could  punish  wisely, 
as  shown  in  this  hitherto  unpublished  story  written  by 
a  cultured,  circumspect  gentleman: 

"My  father's  father,  David  Jewett  Boynton,  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lincoln  too.  [As  did  his  father's 
relative,  Charles  R.  Welles.]  He  kept  [for  a  short 
time]  a  general  store  in  Springfield,  and  had  Mr.  Lin- 
coln among  his  customers.  On  one  occasion,  he  .  .  . 
was  standing  near  the  door  of  his  store  and  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  coming  along  the  flagstones  escorting  (I  think) 
Tad,  who  was  lugging  a  length  of  stovepipe.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  making  his  son  return  what  he  had  "lifted" 
without  permission.  My  grandfather  heard  Tad  (if 
it  was  he)  complaining  bitterly  at  the  heat  of  the  way 
on  his  bare  feet,  and  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  tell  him  firmly 
that  that  heat  was  nothing  to  what  he  would  suffer  if 
he  went  on  taking  what  did  not  belong  to  him."  2  The 
children  gave  Lincoln  many  a  laugh  but  no  unhappi- 
ness. 


*  Judge  David  Davis,  good  friend  and  close  companion  on  the 
circuit,  frequently  wrote  to  his  wife,  even  while  sitting  on  the  bench. 
(Riding  the  Circuit  with  Lincoln,  Willard  King  in  American  Heritage, 
Feb.,  1955.) 
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Springfield  was  a  slowly  growing  city  of  unpaved, 
unclean  and  poorly  drained  streets.  Garbage  and  ma- 
nure, flies  and  mosquitoes  were  more  than  annoyances, 
especially  about  the  downtown  State  House  Square. 
Doctors  had  not  much  more  than  quinine,  calomel, 
laudanum  and  whisky  to  offer.  The  open  prairie  coun- 
try of  the  seventh  and  eighth  law  circuits  comprised  the 
larger  part  of  central  Illinois.  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues, following  the  court  in  open  buggies  or  on  horse- 
back, slept  in  the  crowded  and  often  dirty  bedrooms 
and  ate  the  indifferent  meals  of  available  taverns.  The 
fortunate  exception  for  him  was  an  occasional  welcom- 
ing home. 

Tall,  thin,  narrow  and  stooping,  he  "tended  to  con- 
sumption," thought  Herndon,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Lin- 
coln himself.  Still  he  was  rarely  ill,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional respiratory  infection  to  add  to  his  wife's  winter 
solicitude  over  his  red  flannels,  his  rubbers,  muffler  and 
companionable  shawl. 

There  are  only  two  known  instances  of  specific  physi- 
cal illness — both  infections — one  in  1860  while  Willie 
was  seriously  sick  with  scarlet  fever  and  the  other  during 
the  presidency.  Far  more  frequently  he  suffered  from 
what  he  termed  "unwell!"  The  word  explained  a  state 
of  symptomatic  ill  health  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
describe  specifically.  Lincoln  used  it  in  letters  to  Mary 
Owens,  John  E.  Rosetti,  Senator  Browning  and  others. 
Those  not  infrequent  ailings  were  probably  days  of 
headache  and  somatic  depression,  migraine,  allergy  or 
anything  within  medical  reason,  of  psychosomatic  origin. 

Three  prominent  symptoms  of  mild  to  severe  psycho- 
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neurosis  are  headache,  constipation  and  fatigue.  Wil- 
liam Bross  (soon  to  be  lieutenant-governor)  gave  a 
word  picture  of  one  unwell  day  at  the  eager  Republican 
State  Convention  in  May,  1860,  which  named  Lincoln 
its  presidential  choice.  He  saw  Lincoln  "sitting  on  a 
trunk,  alone,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  his  head  bowed 
down  and  leaning  it  on  his  hand,  'I'm  not  very  well,' 
he  said." 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  George  P.  Floyd,  proprietor  of 
a  hotel  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  claimed  that  Lincoln  who 
was  "almost  collapsed  from  sheer  fatigue,"  was  intro- 
duced to  a  rum-sweat  which  had  him  sitting  on  a  chair 
covered  by  a  blanket  and  a  pan  of  burning  rum  under- 
neath. After  that  epidermic  (skin)  catharsis  and  a  good 
night's  sleep,  Lincoln  reported  (according  to  Floyd) 
that  he  "felt  like  a  two  year  old." 

John  T.  Stuart  is  the  authority  for  Lincoln's  chronic 
constipation.  He  told  Herndon,  and  Herndon  agreed, 
that  Lincoln's  "bowels  were  inactive."  Herndon,  prone 
to  exaggerate,  said  that  they  "evacuated  only  once  a 
week" — meaning  possibly  three  to  five  days,  a  not 
uncommon  habit  today  in  these  United  States,  with 
no  apparent  deleterious  effect.  In  Lincoln's  day,  and 
years  after,  that  was  a  situation  treated  with  far  less 
tolerance  than  at  present.  At  Stuart's  suggestion,  Lin- 
coln regularly  used  blue-mass  pills  (calomel) ,  until 
after  five  months  as  President.  He  stopped  their  use 
because,  as  he  told  Stuart  in  Washington,  "they  made 
him  cross." 

Lincoln  was  a  great  eater  of  apples.  They  "agreed" 
with  him,  he  told  his  young  friend,  Charles  S.  Zane; 
he  thought  that  a  large  percentage  of  men  injured  their 
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health  and  shortened  their  lives  "by  imprudence  in 
drinking  and  eating." 

The  third  in  this  pattern  of  headache,  constipation 
and  fatigue,  was  a  chronic  feeling  of  tiredness  as  distinct 
from  the  "good"  tiredness  of  muscular  exertion.  Lin- 
coln did  not  complain  of  physical  fatigue,  but  he  would 
move  to  a  lounge  as  an  habitual  smoker  reaches  for  a 
cigarette.  When  one  was  unavailable,  he  sought  an  ap- 
proach to  the  horizontal  position  by  placing  his  chair 
and  shoulders  against  a  wall  and  his  feet  on  the  highest 
rung  or,  preferably,  on  a  table.  Herndon  said  that  his 
partner  usually  arrived  at  their  office  at  nine  o'clock, 
that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa, 
one  leg  on  a  chair,  and  read  the  newspapers.  Through- 
out Lincoln  literature,  he  can  be  found  lying  on  the 
grass,  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  sofa.  An  excerpt  from  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertizer  (April  20,  1865)  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  lounging  reputation:  "Our  interview  left 
no  grotesque  recollections  of  the  President's  loung- 
ing. .  .  ." 

Explanations  of  Lincoln's  feeling  of  weariness  prior 
to  his  presidential  years  are  difficult,  for  the  causes  of 
chronic  fatigue  are  complex  and  by  no  means  clear. 
There  is  at  present  considerable  scientific  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  untangling  the  physiological  and 
psychological  nature  and  causes  of  the  fatigue  state. 
Much  of  it  is  directed  to  the  body's  fuel  supply,  its 
life-sustaining  oxygen  and  energy-giving  blood  sugar. 
Reserve  supplies  of  these  two  are  depleted  by  mental 
as  well  as  by  physical  work,  by  the  emotions  and  espe- 
cially conflicting  emotions.  The  brain  and  nerves  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  lack  of  sugar  and  oxygen.  When 
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their  storage  bins  are  emptying  under  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  stress,  the  body  feels  the  life-saving  dis- 
comfort of  tiredness.  For  Lincoln  and  especially  for 
President  Lincoln,  his  psychosomatic  fatigue,  more  than 
his  sharp  sense  of  humor,  was  a  life-preserver. 

Before  his  presidential  years,  there  is  only  one  record 
of  a  specific  complaint  of  headache  (with  sore  throat). 
That  his  "unwell"  spells  included  headache  is  an  as- 
sumption, and  his  fatigue  state  is  a  deduction  from 
the  habit  of  lounging,  peculiarly  pronounced  in  him. 
Headaches,  constipation  and  especially  fatigue,  are  com- 
mon at  the  various  levels  of  psychoneurosis.  These  symp- 
toms are  associated  with  the  tall,  thin,  asthenic  (non- 
athletic)  rather  than  the  short-broad,  and  athletic  type 
of  body.  The  asthenic  type  is  allied  with  a  "small" 
heart,  intestinal  sagging  (significant  or  not) ,  weak 
bowel  action,  low  blood  pressure,  low  blood  sugar, 
low  thyroid  and  adrenal  activity,  sensitivity  to  cold, 
allergy,  etc.  The  prefixes  intra  (within)  and  hypo  (low) 
are  concurrent  in  an  individual  of  this  type,  who  may 
range  from  moronity  to  creative  genius. 

Why  does  this  man  so  fascinate  and  frustrate  the  curi- 
ous student?  One  of  a  number  of  answers  is  a  long 
thread  of  stubborn  mysteries.  For  an  example:  his 
eyes  were  dark,  blue-gray,  beautifully  expressive,  femi- 
ninely soft  and  tender,  moodily  gay  or  inexpressively 
sad — the  sad  expression  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
droopy  lids.  But  were  the  eyes  physiologically  normal? 
If  not,  they  were  a  factor — possibly  dominant — in  his 
unwellness,  his  fatigueness  and,  for  certain,  his  melan- 
cholic facial  expression. 
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Lincoln  put  his  eyes  to  much  reading.  Book  type  in 
his  day  was  unusually  small  and  newspaper  print  espe- 
cially so.  He  read  by  day  and  late  twilight,  and  at  night 
by  fire,  candle  and  whale  oil,  and  in  turn,  naphthalene, 
kerosene  and  high-ceilinged  and  side-walled  gaslight. 
This  required  expenditure  of  ocular  energy  by  work- 
ing the  internal  iris  muscle  to  focus  each  eye  on  a 
near  object  such  as  print,  and  the  external  muscles  to 
converge  both  eyes  on  the  near  object.  Adverse  reading 
situations  under  which  he  must  often  have  read,  had 
to  be  compensated  for  by  increased  output  of  energy. 

Wrote  one  investigator:  "When  general  fatigue  is 
present  for  fifteen  minutes  it  begins  to  affect  efficiency 
of  ocular  activity,  and  ocular  fatigue  begins  to  set  in. 
The  reverse  may  be  equally  true,  that  is,  when  ocular 
fatigue  sets  in  first,  it  may  generally  affect  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  thus  become  general."  This  would  be 
truer  in  the  presence  of  ocular  abnormalities  and  in 
the  neurotically  disposed. 

When  Lincoln  purchased  his  first  pair  of  glasses 
(1856),  he  was  more  than  three  months  past  his  forty- 
seventh  birthday,  which  is  two  years  beyond  the  average 
age-need  of  reading  glasses.*    He  was  inaugurated  as 


*  Another  story  has  recently  been  found  by  Louis  A.  Warren 
which  "appeared  in  a  newspaper  of  1883  in  which  an  unnamed  veteran 
oculist  of  Chicago  told  a  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune:  'I  sold 
Abraham  Lincoln  his  first  pair  of  spectacles.  It  was  about  the  time 
of  the  legislature  in  1854,  when  he  was  a  lawyer  in  Springfield. 
Some  editor  down  there  paid  me  $15.00  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
pair  of  gold  spectacles ;  and  those  were  the  first  he  ever  wore.  When 
he  was  elected  President  I  made  him  three  pairs,  one  of  gold  and 
two  of  steel.' "  This  oculist  also  claimed  to  have  treated  the  eyes 
of  Robert  Lincoln  when  a  child.  (Lincoln  Lore  No.  1268,  July  27, 
1953.)  If  this  claim  is  true — and  it  could  well  be — Lincoln  acquired 
his  first  pair  of  reading  glasses  at  the  more  usual  age  of  forty-five. 
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President  a  few  weeks  after  his  fifty-second  birthday 
and  should  normally  have  had  reading  glasses  of  2.50 
to  3.00  "degrees,"  yet  the  one  known  pair  believed  to 
have  been  his,  are  6.75  "degrees."  If  those  strong  glasses 
had  been  professionally  prescribed  as  of  today,  it  would 
mean  that  in  addition  to  his  reading  correction  he 
would  have  had  a  remaining,  basic  farsightedness  of 
from  4.00  to  4.5  "degrees."  This  would  be  a  consider- 
able refractive  error  with  which  one  is  born,  but  which 
rarely  is  acquired.  It  often  causes  cross-eyedness  in 
young  children  and  much  eye  strain  in  adults. 

Farsighted  people  are  prone  to  frontal  and  basal  head- 
ache and  other  complaints.  An  uncorrected  refractive 
error  associated  with  eye-muscle  imbalance  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  almost  certain  to  cause,  separately  or  to- 
gether, headache,  head  pains,  nervousness,  irritability, 
fatigue,  depression,  nausea  and  other  nervous  symp- 
toms.  Lincoln  apparently  had  both  eye  abnormalities. 

Herndon  said  of  Lincoln  that  "the  look  of  gloom 
and  sadness  so  often  noted  in  the  many  descriptions 
of  his  countenance  was  more  or  less  accentuated  by 
a  peculiarity  of  one  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  had  a 
tendency  to  turn  or  roll  slightly  toward  the  upper  lid, 
whereas  the  other  one  maintained  its  normal  position, 
equidistant  between  the  upper  and  lower  lids."  The 
late  Dr.  Hall  Shastid,  oculist  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
made  the  published  statement  that  his  father  (a  thirty- 
year-old  physician  in  1861)  told  him  that  Lincoln's 
"left  eye,  from  time  to  time,  looked  queer  and  suddenly 
turned  up."  Dr.  Shastid  also  stated  that  his  father  told 
him  that  Lincoln  suffered  from  headache.3    Herndon 
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and  this  young  Illinois  physician  (so  far  as  I  know) 
are  the  only  contemporaries  who  commented  on  this 
"peculiarity"  which  can  be  seen  in  many  Lincoln  photo- 
graphs, and  is  very  evident  in  the  sober,  full-face  photo- 
graph by  Alexander  Gardner. 

Since  1914,  there  have  been  at  least  four  published 
discussions  by  oculists  *  of  Lincoln's  eye-squint  diag- 
nosed from  his  photograph,  and  one  incident  of  double 
vision,  making  them  explain  his  fatigue  and  depres- 
sions. If  Lincoln  had  a  transitory  up-squint  of  his  left 
eye,  particularly  when  before  a  camera,  he  then  could 
expect  double  vision  often.  Yet  he  told  friends  of 
only  one  such  experience — never  suspecting  his  eyes 
rather  than  a  supernatural  visitation  as  the  possible 
cause.  The  disturbing  experience  so  impressed  him 
that,  in  seeking  a  natural  explanation,  he  (when  Presi- 
dent) attempted  to  reproduce  the  double  vision  with 
a  similar  arrangement  of  his  posture,  a  lounge  and 
mirror.  His  story  as  told  to  Noah  Brooks  in  1864  and 
published  six  months  later,  is  repeated  here: 

It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860,  when  the 
news  had  been  coming  in  thick  and  last  all  day,  and 
there  had  been  a  great  'Hurrah,  boys,'  so  that  I  was 
well  tired  out  and  went  to  rest,  throwing  myself 
down  on  a  lounge  in  my  chamber.  Opposite  where 
I  lay  was  a  bureau,  with  a  swinging  glass  upon  it 
[here  he  got  up  placing  furniture  to  illustrate  the 
position]  and,  looking  in  that  glass,  I  saw  myself 
reflected  nearly  at  lull  length;  but  my  face,  I  no- 
ticed had  two  separate  and  distinct  images,  the  tip 


*  M.D.   eye   specialists,   now   known   as    ophthalmologists,    as   dis- 
tinguished from  the  nonmedical   optometrist. 
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of  the  nose  of  one  being  almost  three  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  per- 
haps startled,  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass, 
but  the  illusion  vanished.  On  lying  down  again  I 
saw  it  a  second  time— plainer,  if  possible,  than 
before;  and  then  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  faces 
was  a  little  paler,  say  five  shades,  than  the  other.  I 
got  up  and  the  thing  melted  away,  and  I  went  off 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  forgot  all  about 
it— nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would  once 
in  a  while  come,  and  give  me  a  little  pang,  as 
though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened. 
When  I  went  home  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and  a 
few  days  after,  I  tried  the  experiment  again,  when 
(with  a  laugh) ,  sure  enough,  the  thing  came  again; 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  bringing  the  ghost  back 
after  that,  though  I  once  tried  very  industriously 
to  show  it  to  my  wife,  who  was  worried  about  it 
somewhat.  She  thought  it  was  a  "sign"  that  I  was 
to  be  elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  and  that 
the  paleness  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I 
should  not  see  life  through  the  last  term.* 

The  double  vision  incident  (successfully  repeated  a 
few  days  later) ,  the  statements  of  Herndon  and  Dr. 
Shastid,  senior,  and  the  photographs,  are  evidence  of 
an  actual  lack  of  coordination  of  Lincoln's  eyes.  The 
involuntary  nervous  system  of  the  body  automatically 
makes  constant  effort  to  maintain  normal,  comfortable, 
single  vision.  When,  in  the  presence  of  unruly  eye 
muscles,  the  effort  is  too  great,  the  eyes  may  separate 
ever  so  little,  causing  double  vision.    If  the  effort  is  a 


*  Mrs.  Lincoln  consulted  Dr.  William  Jayne  about  the  "thing," 
but  at  that  time,  muscle  imbalance  was  not  of  general  medical  knowl- 
edge. There  were  only  a  few  Eastern  eye-doctors  who,  possibly, 
could  have  explained  this  illusion  for  what  it  was. 
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more  successful  but  uneasy  struggle,  nervous  symptoms 

follow  which  can  range  from  mild  to  severe  discomfort 

and  fatigue. 

*  #  # 

Lincoln's  two  behaviorisms  most  talked  and  written 
about  by  associates,  were  his  stories  and  his  moods. 
His  constant  display  of  raconteural  talent  included  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  mimicry  of  manner  and  speech,  and  a 
pigeonhole  memory  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
stories.  It  was  an  art  with  a  marked  cleavage  between 
his  printable  Aesopian  wit  and  humor  and  his  funnier 
unprintable  stories.  His  two  partners  of  the  law  circuit 
expressed  it  this  way:  "The  pity  is,"  wrote  Henry  C. 
Whitney,  "that  his  funniest  stories  don't  circulate  in 
polite  society  or  get  embalmed  in  type";  and  from 
Leonard  Swett:  "When  hunting  for  wit  he  had  no 
ability  to  discriminate  between  vulgar  and  refined  sub- 
stances from  which  he  extracted  it.  It  was  the  wit  he 
was  after,  the  pure  jewel,  and  he  picked  it  up  out  of 
the  mud  or  dirt  just  as  readily  as  he  would  from  a 
parlor  table." 

His  unprintable  stories  have  been  designated  as 
"coarse,"  and  from  "raw"  to  "obscene."  It  has  been 
explained  that  he  used  well-known  four-  and  six-lettered 
Anglo-Saxon  words  (not  found  in  dictionaries)  for  his 
stories  and  spontaneous  flashes  of  wit  rather  than  stories 
of  strictly  pornographic    (sexy)    interest.* 

Some  men  who  laugh  at  the  latter  see  nothing  funny 
in  the  former.    Young  Henry  Villard,  correspondent, 


*  For  a  comparatively   mild  example,    see  his   "Bass   Ackwards' 
bit  of  foolishment.    Collected  Works  VIII,  p.420. 
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"could  not  take  a  liking  to  Lincoln,  owing  to  an  inborn 
weakness  for  jokes,  anecdotes,  and  stories  .  .  .  the 
coarser  the  joke,  the  lower  the  anecdote  and  the  more 
risky  the  story,  the  more  he  enjoyed  them."  Charles 
R.  Welles,  a  young  lawyer  of  Springfield,  reared  in 
New  England  environment,  also  disapproved  (while 
on  the  circuit)  yet  "rolled  in  his  blanket  with  laugh- 
ter." Villard  came  to  greatly  respect  Lincoln,  and 
Welles,  when  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-one  in  1854, 
advised  his  wife  regarding  estate  matters,  to  "see  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  sound,  sympathetic  and  honest  advice." 
Whitney,  who  described  Lincoln's  humor  as  grotesque, 
ridiculous  buffoonery  which  could  not  be  equalled  "by 
any  performance  in  the  sawdust  ring,"  idolized  him. 

Stories  are  funniest  that  combine  the  elements  of 
surprise  and  shock.  Lincoln  usually  told  even  his 
coarser  stories  for  a  purpose,  especially  during  the 
fifties  and  the  presidency,  but  in  his  younger  Spring- 
field days,  often  and  solely  for  the  laugh.  Herndon 
wrote  that  "he  loved  a  good  story  however  extravagant 
or  vulgar,  if  it  had  a  good  point."  That  is  commonly 
true,  yet  in  a  sample  in  Herndon's  notes,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  either  "good  point"  or  purpose  or  proper  cir- 
cumstance.4 

Lincoln  generally  was  careful  to  whom  he  related 
these  stories.  Years  ago,  the  son  of  Clark  M.  Smith, 
brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  told  the  present  writer 
that  his  father  once  said  that  the  closest  he  ever 
came  to  an  off-color  story  was  on  a  day  when  a  few 
lawyers,  during  a  court  recess,  were  closely  grouped 
about  the  stove  of  his  large  store.    Soon  after  he  saw 
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Lincoln's  head  come   up   for  a   cautious  glance   over 
the  store,  a  shout  of  laughter  followed. 

Since  then  a  reliable  gentleman  brought  the  fol- 
lowing from  Wales,  England.  He  obtained  it  from 
another  reliable  and  distinguished  old  gentleman  who 
died  in  1935.  This  Englishman  related  very  confi- 
dentially (a  story  basically  old  and  probably  borrowed 
by  Lincoln  for  the  occasion)  that  when  a  young  man, 
visiting  America,  he  was  introduced  to  President  Lin- 
coln by  Ambassador  Lord  Lyons. 

Three  days  later,  he  unexpectedly  met  the  President 
in  a  large  Army  hospital,  was  recognized  and  asked 
how  he  was  enjoying  his  visit  in  Washington.  During 
the  conversation,  which  included  the  hospital's  chief 
surgeon,  a  woman  (whose  duty  it  was  to  interview 
incoming  soldiers  and  record  a  description  of  their 
wounds)  came  to  the  surgeon  and  said:  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  Doctor,  but  one  of  the  men  who  was  just 
brought  in,  won't  tell  me  where  he  was  shot." 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  up:  "Maybe  he'll  tell  me,  point 
him  out." 

The  President  walked  to  the  cot,  bent  over  the  man, 
and  soon,  straightening  up,  returned  smiling.  He  said 
to  the  woman,  still  smiling:  "My  dear,  if  you  had  been 
there  when  that  bullet  came  along  it  wouldn't  have 
done  you  a  mite  of  harm." 

The  President,  of  course,  gave  his  information  to  the 
"Gray-Lady"  of  that  day  before  he  repeated  it  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  men.  It  is  an  in-between  example 
of  his  printable  and  unprintable  stories — stories  which 
the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  (Freud's  first  American  disciple) 
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gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  publicly  referring  to 
Lincoln  as  a  manic-depressive  type,  seeking  pleasurable 
relief  from  tension;  or  as  explained  by  Dr.  L.  Pierce 
Clark,  another  Freudian  expert:  "Thus  Lincoln,  if 
he  actually  made  downright  obscene  allusions  during 
the  presidency,  seemingly  employed  them  to  break  the 
psychic  tension  and  relieve  his  brain  ...  a  form  of 
pleasurable  regression  from  a  too  stern  reality  ..." 


The  best  description  so  far  of  these  years  is,  possibly, 
Beveridge's  documented  chapter,  "Law:  Life:  Growth." 
He  paints  the  picture  of  a  maturing  lawyer-politician 
of  mystifying  moods  and  almost  daily  spells  of  abstrac- 
tions, darkly  hued  by  an  appearance  of  sadness  and 
melancholy,  and  touched  up  by  an  over  fondness  for 
pensive  music  and  somber  poetry  that  dealt  with  time 
and  death  and  the  futility  of  life.  The  latter  is  a  com- 
mon heritage,  but  the  moody  abstractions  were  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  according  to  Stuart,  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent discussion  among  Lincoln's  friends. 

Henry  C.  Whitney,  an  associate  lawyer  of  Blooming- 
ton  and  a  witness  of  these  years,  wrote:  ".  .  .  no  ele- 
ment of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  was  so  marked,  obvious 
and  ingrained  as  his  mysterious  and  profound  melan- 
choly," which,  in  the  famous  words  of  Herndon, 
"dripped  from  him  as  he  walked." 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  during  a  court  session  in 
Bloomington,  young  Whitney  sat  conversing  with 
Stuart.    When  the  subject  shifted  to  Lincoln,  Whitney 
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expressed  surprise  at  Stuart's  remark  that  Lincoln  "was 
a  hopeless  victim  of  melancholy."  Stuart  replied,  "Look 
at  him  now."  Whitney  continues:  "I  turned  and  there 
beheld  Lincoln  sitting  alone  in  the  corner  .  .  .  most 
remote  from  any  one,  and  I  watched  him  for  some 
time  .  .  .  but  no  relief  came  .  .  .  till  he  was  roused  by 
the  breaking  up  of  court,  when  he  emerged  from  his 
cave  of  gloom  and  came  back  like  one  awakened  from 
sleep,  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  again." 

A  disconcerting  feature  of  these  moods  was  that  some 
of  his  friends  and  admirers  could  not  determine  whether 
he  was  lost  in  thought  or  only  gloom.  Whitney  used 
the  words:  "brooding  or  thinking";  Judge  Laurence 
Weldon:  "lapsed  into  reverie"  and  "lost  in  thought," 
and  Herndon:  "in  his  abstractions  or  in  his  misery." 
Herndon  wrote  that  (in  their  office)  Lincoln  would  write 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  become  abstracted  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  some  subject.  "I  have  often  watched 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  this  state  while  he  was  lost  in  the  world 
of  thought  gazing  in  the  distance.  Occasionally  I  did 
ask  him  a  question  in  his  moods  but  he  would  not 
answer  my  question,  probably  for  thirty  minutes,  .  .  . 
[then]  ...  to  my  surprise,  he  would  answer  my  question 
freely  and  accurately.  He  had  pushed  my  question  aside 
for  the  time  being.5  Thus  Lincoln  was  not  always  un- 
seeing and  unhearing.  He  used  his  protective  deafness- 
learned  at  home— against  interruptions  in  his  office. 

Associated  with  some  of  these  moody-like  abstractions 
was  a  far  more  dramatic  behavior,  startling  in  its  sud- 
den change  from  gloom  to  glee  and  glee  to  gloom, 
known  as  cyclothymia,  a  condition  of  the  mind  charac- 
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terized  by  recurring  phases  of  depression  and  elation, 
its  extreme  form  being  manic-depressive  psychosis. 
Beveridge  (under  the  influence  of  Herndon)  unleashed 
his  oratorical  eloquence  in  this  unguarded  sentence: 
"Both  his  glee  and  his  melancholy  were  colossal,  like 
cataclysms  of  nature,  vast,  without  restraint,  wholly 
abnormal  and  wholly  fascinating." 

They  were  indeed  fascinating  and  eccentric,  and  on 
display  in  his  home,  in  his  office  and  on  the  circuit. 
Mrs.  William  Wallace,  sister  of  Mrs  Lincoln,  said  that 
"Mr.  Lincoln  would  lean  back,  his  head  against  the  tip 
of  a  rocking  chair,  sit  abstracted  that  way  for  .  .  .  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  and  all  at  once  burst  out  in  a  joke, 
though  his  thoughts  were  not  on  a  joke";  or,  as  Mrs. 
Harriet  Chapman  (who  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Lincoln 
home)  recalled,  his  "moods  ended  with  a  quotation  from 
'Mortality',  'The  Last  Leaf,  or  the  'Burial'  of  Sir 
John  Moore  and  others";  or  he  would  sit  in  the  office 
completely  oblivious  of  his  partner  in  one  of  his  long, 
unbroken  abstractions  and  suddenly  jump  up  laughing 
and  rush  out  of  the  room.  The  first  time  this  happened, 
Herndon,  alarmed,  hurried  after,  to  find  him  on  the 
sidewalk  talking  to  a  friend.  Whitney  was  impressed 
with  the  facility  with  which  Lincoln  could  range  from 
grave  to  gay. 

Still  another  and  rarer  sample  of  Lincoln's  eccen- 
tricities is  described  by  Whitney  after  a  short  preamble 
as  to  time  and  place:  "One  morning,  I  was  awakened 
early— before  daylight— by  my  companion  sitting  up  in 
bed,  his  figure  dimly  visible  by  the  ghostly  firelight,  and 
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talking  the  wildest  and  most  incoherent  nonsense  all  to 
himself.  A  stranger  to  Lincoln  would  have  supposed 
he  had  gone  insane.  Of  course  I  listened  and  laughed. 
After  he  had  gone  on  in  this  way,  say,  five  minutes, 
while  I  was  awake,  and  I  know  not  how  long  before  I 
was  awake,  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  hurriedly  washed,  and 
jumped  into  his  clothes,  put  wood  on  the  fire,  and  then 
sat  in  front  of  it,  moodily,  dejected,  in  a  most  somber 
and  gloomy  spell,  till  the  breakfast  bell  rang,  when  he 
started,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  went  with  us  to  breakfast. 
Neither  Davis  [judge  of  the  circuit]  nor  I  spoke  to  him; 
we  knew  this  trait;  it  was  not  remarkable  for  Lincoln 
although  this  to  which  I  refer  was  a  radical  manifesta- 
tion of  it,  a  proof  that  'True  wit  to  madness,  sure,  is 
oft  allied  '  ". 

What  of  the  substance  of  this  behavior?  It  can  be 
viewed  as  emotionalism  with  a  nucleus  of  pure  intelli- 
gence. Sir  W.  Russell  Brain,  in  a  review  of  current 
thinking  on  the  mental  factors  which  tend  toward 
genius,  states  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
creations  of  genius  is  considered  to  be  the  extent  to 
which  thought  arises  independently  of  the  conscious 
mind,  usually  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  emo- 
tional excitement.  The  person  so  affected  is  often  en- 
dowed with  a  continuous,  unrelenting  energy  until  the 
task  is  fulfilled;  that  the  creative  artist,  scientist  or  ab- 
stract thinker  is  inspired  and  that  the  neurotic  behaviors 
of  the  genius  are  identical  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
person.6 

Lincoln  was  touched  by  genius.    His  emotions  were 
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not  necessarily  uncontrollable  by  reason.  Nor  did  his 
moody,  depressive  disposition  lessen  his  efficiency. 
Describing  Lincoln  to  Truman  H.  Bartlett,  sculptor  of 
Boston,  Herndon  wrote  that  "he  was  superstitious,  be- 
lieved more  or  less  in  dreams,  consulted  Negro  oracles 
[once  in  his  youth],  had  apparitions  [double  vision 
episode]  and  tried  to  solve  them;  he  said  to  me  once, 
this:  'Billy,  I  fear  I  shall  meet  with  some  terrible  end." 

To  Herndon,  Lincoln's  melancholy,  his  "perpetual 
look  of  sadness,"  was  his  most  prominent  feature.  Lin- 
coln was  more  familier  with  the  blues  than  most  people. 
But  melancholia— a  word  never  absent  in  Lincoln  bio- 
graphy—differs from  the  blues  in  degree  and  direction. 
Medically,  it  means  great  depression  of  spirit  and 
gloomy  foreboding,  marked  by  painful  emotional  states 
and  abnormal  inhibitions  of  mental  and  bodily  activity. 
It  is  an  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  characteristic  ten- 
dencies of  the  moody  person,  is  rarely  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  grows  progressively  worse.  To  think  of  Lin- 
coln in  terms  of  true  melancholia  is  unrealistic. 

His  strange  and  apparently  groundless  moods  of  de- 
pression during  this  decade  of  the  fifties,  could  well  have 
been  withdrawals  in  abstract  thinking.  Again  from 
Herndon:  "He  lived  in  his  thoughts  and  thought  in  his 
feelings."  His  thinking  may  have  included,  at  times, 
unhappy  feelings  of  inferiority,  disappointment  and 
frustration;  of  envy,  even  of  jealously  or  other  unworthy 
wanderings  of  the  human  mind.  But  intrinsically— 
and  it's  a  good  guess— each  spell  was  one  of  productive 
thinking  on  the  perilous  state  of  the  nation  and  his 
place  in  it. 
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The  myths  of  Lincoln  can  include  manic-depressive, 
schizophrenic  (dementia  praecox)  and  other  diagnostic 
opinions,  which  have  left  behind  an  impression  of 
psychiatric  abnormality.  The  grounds  for  that  thinking 
are  his  one  major  attack,  his  spectacular  mood  swings 
during  1854  to  1860,  stories  that  dip  down  for  phallic 
(male  sex  organ)  and  pornographic  (sexy)  symbols,  his 
tall,  thin  and  narrow  frame  in  contrast  to  his  powerful 
bone-muscle  leverage,  and,  for  good  measure,  the  usual 
contrasts  in  personality  to  be  found  in  most  great  and 
unique  human  specimens.  Within  this  brief  summation 
can  be  found,  if  one  prefers,  the  pigment  for  any  sur- 
realist picture  in  pathology. 

Since  a  human  being  functions  as  a  unit  and  cannot 
be  split  into  segments  for  exclusive  contemplation,  such 
a  picture  of  Lincoln  would  be  historically  unreal.  It 
must  include  his  other  dominant  traits— intelligence 
(ability  to  evaluate  knowledge) ,  his  common  sense,  his 
logical  mind,  his  flexibility  and  competence,  his  self- 
discipline,  self-direction,  self-dedication  and  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  his  intent  and  ability  to  grow.  Lin- 
coln, at  heart,  was  both  a  mystic  and  a  scientist— a  com- 
bination not  conducive  to  a  smooth-flowing  ambiversive 
(middle  of  the  road)  personality.  He  admittedly  suf- 
fered from  an  ailing  psyche  that  once  for  a  few  days 
(after  his  broken  engagement)  was  almost  stronger 
than  the  man.  Psychosis,  or  mental  abnormality,  on  the 
authority  of  all  books  on  psychology  and  psychiatry,  can 
basically  be  defined  as  a  progressive  disintegration  of  the 
personality.  That  definition  can  be  applied  to  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Lincoln  but  never  to  the  husband,  the 
father,  the  lawyer,  the  politician  and  the  statesman. 
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Psychiatrist  William  C.  Menninger,  teacher  and 
clinician  of  sense  and  experience,  elaborted  the  broad 
definition  of  the  term  "normal"  as  a  conception  of  aver- 
age behavior  in  these  simple  words:  "A  psychiatrist 
uses  that  term  to  refer  to  a  wide  range  of  behavior.  He 
does  not  limit  its  use  to  the  opposite  of  sickness  and 
pathology.  Our  reactions,  the  outcome  of  our  struggles, 
our  loves,  and  our  hates,  are  determined  by  many  fac- 
tors—so many  that  no  two  of  us  behave  identically.  We 
differ  not  so  much  in  the  qualitative  factors  of  our 
personalities  as  in  the  varying  quantities  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  characteristics  that  are  common  to  all  of 
us.  For  instance  every  man  has  some  love  for  himself, 
some  men  have  some  love  for  other  people  and  things, 
but  it  is  the  quantity  of  self-love  that  differentiates  the 
"normal"  from  the  "abnormal"  personality.  The  wide 
variations  make  the  concept  of  normality  somewhat  in- 
tangible and  therefore  of  relatively  minor  significance 
as  a  measure  of  mental  health."  7 

Within  that  clear  explanation  we  can  recall  certain 
persons— present  and  historical— with  peculiar  variations 
of  emotional  behaviors,  including  ourselves,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

#  #  # 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  it  seems  necessary  to  return 
to  1854,  when  Lincoln  (age  forty-five)  came  forth  from 
his  "political  wilderness,"  exemplifying  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee's  philosophic-historical  theory  of  Withdrawal 
and  Return  to  meet  a  Challenge.  This  decade  of  the 
fifties  was  one  of  preparation  and  growth  to  greatness, 
and  in  that  restricted  sense  marked  his  greatest  years. 
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During  the  six  years  that  preceded  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  events  brought  opportunities,  for  each  of 
which  he  was  alert  and  readied.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  is  a  brief,  year-by-year  summary  of  those  events 
—events  which  excited  him  morally,  intellectually  and 
emotionally. 

1854:  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  nullified  the  old 
Missouri  Compromise,  a  sacred  agreement  which  pro- 
tected the  vast,  northwest  territory  from  slavery.  In  pro- 
test, Lincoln  mounted  the  "stump,"  incidentally  in  be- 
half of  Richard  Yates  for  Congress;  purposefully  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  1854.  The  weight  of  his  protest 
was:  though  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had 
tne  constitutional  right  by  ballot  to  govern  himself,  he 
had  no  similar  right  to  govern  any  other  person  without 
that  person's  consent.  Lincoln  himself  was  elected  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Illinois  Assembly,  but  filed  his  decli- 
nation for  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  in  this  year  of  political  pot-boiling  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  conceived. 

1855:  After  the  Illinois  Assembly  (February)  com- 
promised on  the  nomination  of  Lyman  Trumbull,  the 
year  for  Lincoln  was  one  of  political  inaction,  unortho- 
dox behavior,  indecision  and  troubled  thinking.  The 
thinking  was  converging  in  Euclidian  lines  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  nation  could  indefinitely  continue 
half  free  and  half  slave.  The  answer  came  along  an 
equally  straight  line— the  nation  must  become  either 
all  one  or  the  other.  Did  he  see  in  his  secretive,  gloomy 
abstractions  that  the  solution  might  come  through  a 
break  up  of  the  Union  and  of  war? 
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He  wrote  to  Owen  Lovejoy:  "Not  even  you  are  more 
anxious  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  than  I;  and 
yet  the  political  atmosphere  is  such  just  now,  that  I  fear 
to  do  anything,  lest  I  do  wrong."  And  to  Judge  George 
Robertson,  professor  of  law  at  Kentucky's  Transylvania 
University:  "our  political  problem  is  'can  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, continue  together  permanently— forever— half 
slave,  and  half  free'?  The  problem  is  too  mighty  for  me. 
May  God,  in  his  mercy,  superintend  the  solution."  So 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  time  (August  15)  that 
momentous  question,  which  he  dared  not  put  to  the 
public,  was  written  in  private. 

A  few  days  later,  he  argued  the  subject  with  Joshua 
Speed,  slave  owner,  who  believed  in  gradual  emancipa- 
tion in  theory  as  did  Judge  Robertson.  Lincoln  also 
favored  gradual  emancipation  but  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory.  He  recalled  for  his  old  friend,  Speed  (on  their 
river-boat  trip  down  the  Ohio  from  Louisville  in  1841) , 
how  the  sight  of  shackled  negroes  being  returned  to 
their  stripes  and  unrewarded  labor,  had  stirred  in  him 
"a  continual  torment"  and  that  the  same  picture  still 
to  be  seen  along  every  slave-state  border  and  threatening 
in  Kansas,  "continually  exercises  the  power  of  making 
me  miserable." 

1856:  Birth  of  the  Republican  Party  and  Illinois 
recognition  of  a  newly  emerging  Lincoln.  He  was  again 
mentioned  for  governor  and  received  one  hundred  and 
ten  complimentary  votes  for  vice-president  at  the  first 
Republican  National  Nominating  Convention. 

1857 :  The  United  States  Supreme  Court's  Dred  Scott 
Decision  of  March  7,  which  permitted  a  certain  slave 
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owner  to  bring  his  slave,  one  Dred  Scott,  as  chattel 
property  into  a  free  state,  further  aroused  a  publicly 
protesting  Lincoln  against  another  legal  move  toward 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

1858 :  Lincoln  was  nominated  to  the  United  States 
Senate  at  the  Republican  state  convention.  Near  its 
close  on  June  16,  discouraged  by  past  compromising 
efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  slavery,  he  delivered  his 
inspired  House  Divided  Speech,  in  which  he  uncovered 
the  burden  of  his  recent  years  of  somber  thinking. 
After  referring  at  some  length  to  the  "constantly  aug- 
mented" slavery  agitation,  he  startled  the  audience 
with: 


In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease,  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached,  and  passed. 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure,  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved— I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall— but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided. 
It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 

Either  the  opponents  of  slavery,  will  arrest  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new— North  as  well  as  South. 

The  words  were  spoken  with  great  emphasis  and  con- 
viction. "The  whole  house  was  still  as  death,  wrote  Hern- 
don  while  Lincoln  "quivered  with  emotion."8  They  were 
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loaded,  explosive  words.  When  friends,  forewarned, 
cautioned  him  against  so  radical  and  dangerous  a  pro- 
nouncement, he  replied  "with  deep  emotion,"  we're 
told,  "that  the  time  has  come  when  this  should  be  said. 
If  I  must  go  down,  let  me  go  down  linked  to  the  truth." 
Later  in  response  to  the  public  uproar:  "If  I  had  to 
draw  pen  across  my  whole  record  leaving  one  thing 
unerased,  it  should  be  that  speech.  You  will  live  to 
regard  it  as  the  wisest  thing  I  ever  said." 

In  that  speech  Lincoln  reached  (almost  if  not)  the 
highest  peak  of  emotional  and  intellectual  response  to 
the  challenge  of  these  years.  He  was  confident  that  he 
had  arrived  at  a  great  truth  and  had  found  in  Biblical 
literature  the  simple  eloquent  phrase  with  which  to 
state  that  truth  to  the  people.  From  here  on,  a  new- 
found intellecual  self-assurance  never  deserted  him." 

When  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  father  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  returned  to  Illinois  to  explain  it 
to  his  constituents,  Lincoln  challenged  him  to  what  be- 
came their  famed  Debates;  when  Lincoln  for  the  first 
time  struck  out  with  his  "fists"  in  man-to-man  combat. 
He  lost  the  fight,  but  of  greater  subsequence,  he  im- 
pinged himself  on  the  national  consciousness. 

To  his  disturbed  friend,  Dr.  Henry,  he  explained: 
"I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a  hearing 
on  the  great  and  durable  question  of  the  age,  which  I 
could  have  had  in  no  other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink 
out  of  view,  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  believe  I  have 
made  some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  long  after  I  am  gone." 

Though  the  election  was  also  a  personal  defeat,  he 
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wrote  to  his  disheartened  friend,  Norman  B.  Judd,  "I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  convalescent 
.  .  ."  He  felt  optomistic  for  his  party's  future.  Predict- 
ing a  "blow-up"  soon,  new  splits  and  divisions  in  the 
"so-called  democratic  party,"  he  wrote  his  Republican 
and  ex-Democrat  friends  not  to  falter.  "The  fight  must 
go  on.  .  .  .  Douglas  managed  to  be  supported  both  as 
the  best  means  to  break  down,  and  to  uphold  the  slave 
power.  No  ingenuity  can  long  keep  those  opposing 
elements  in  harmony." 

1859:  Illinois  seeds  of  enthusiasm  for  Lincoln  as 
president  were  planted  here  and  there  and  slowly  spread 
their  tendrils.  Flattered  and  gratified,  he  wrote  to 
Thomas  J.  Pickett  and  to  Samuel  Galloway  of  Ohio  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  "fit  for  the  Presidency." 
Whether  he  meant  those  words  to  be  accepted  at  their 
face  value,  the  prospect  of  the  presidency  was  an  excit- 
ing possibility.  During  the  fall  and  winter  he  took  hold 
of  it  in  earnest  and,  characteristically,  in  surface  calm. 
By  this  time,  he  was  far  above  the  average  of  public  men 
in  warmth  of  personality,  maturity  of  character  and  in- 
tellect, and  in  the  art  and  craftsmanship  of  practical 
politics.  In  these  qualities,  he  was  ready  for  the  best 
and  the  worst  that  lay  ahead.  But  for  his  dominative 
share-the-suffering  trait,  there  will  be  no  barrier  against 
the  coming  deluge. 


VII 

PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS 
1860-1863 

As  the  nomination  and  election  year  of  1860  moved 
along,  Lincoln  was  hesitant  before  two  dangers— his 
name  to  hurt  the  Republican  cause  and  a  premature 
move  to  hurt  his  own.  Sixteen  days  before  the  national 
convention,  he  wrote  to  Lyman  Trumbull:  "As  you 
request,  I  will  be  entirely  frank.  The  taste  is  in  my 
mouth  a  little;  and  this,  no  doubt,  disqualifies  me,  to 
some  extent,  to  form  correct  opinions.  You  may  con- 
fidently rely,  however,  that  by  no  advice  or  consent  of 
mine,  shall  my  pretentions  be  pressed  to  point  of  en- 
dangering our  common  cause."  To  another  friend:  "I 
think  the  Illinois  delegation  will  be  unanimous  for  me 
at  the  start."  After  a  wildly  enthusiastic  state  conven- 
tion, he  felt  sure  of  it.  The  taste  in  his  mouth  was  not 
unsavory. 

On  the  day  of  balloting  (May  17)  at  the  national  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  he  had  to  ease  a  rising  tension  by 
playing  handball.  Judge  Davis  telegraphed:  "Am  very 
hopeful  don't  be  Excited,"  and  from  another  friend: 
"Again  I  say  brace  your  nerves  for  any  result." 

The  message  announcing  victory  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  congratulatory  whoopee:  "We  did  it  glory  to 
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God;"  and  "Your  success  is  as  sure  in  November  as  it 
has  been  today."  1  Telegrams  of  similar  content  kept  the 
wires  to  Springfield  busy. 

Lincoln's  famed  Cooper  Union  speech  in  New  York 
on  February  2,  1861,  (a  formulation  of  principles)  was 
a  solid  rock  for  the  Republican  campaign.  The  separa- 
tion of  voters  into  four  parties  determined  the  election 
for  the  "rail-splitter."  During  the  late  hours  of  No- 
vember 6,  a  waiting  crowd  was  gathered  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives.  Across  the  street,  Lincoln 
and  his  close  associates  hung  over  a  telegraph  key. 
When  the  telegram  of  victory  in  New  York  state  was 
received,  Jesse  Dubois  snatched  the  paper  from  E.  L. 
Baker,  Springfield  editor,  rushed  over  to  the  Capitol 
waving  the  telegram  and  shouting  for  a  speech.  T5ut 
Lincoln,  wrote  Henry  McPike,  "coolest  of  the  lot,  went 
home  to  tell  his  wife  the  news."  2  It  was  a  more  impell- 
ing urge  that  sped  him  to  his  excited  Mary.  The  world 
will  never  know  whose  arms  clung  the  tighter  in  that 
mergence  of  realized  ambition.  For  her  it  was  the 
White  House;  for  him— the  Divided  House. 

The  quizzical  eyes  of  the  North  and  the  hostile  eyes 
of  the  South  converged  on  the  President-elect.  He  re- 
mained the  same,  calm  "Uncle  Abe"  with  no  extended 
mood  swings  or  gloomy  abstractions.  But  the  demands 
of  friends,  people  and  circumstances  began  an  increas- 
ing pressure.  One  mutual  friend  wrote  to  another  that 
he  "understood  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  at  present  [Decem- 
ber 8]  indisposed  if  not  seriously  unwell,"  and  of  the 
presidency,  "it  will  kill  him  and  set  his  wife  beside 
herself,  I  verily  believe." 
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Of  that  triumphantly  elated  lady,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Hale  of  Springfield's  Second  Presbyterian  Church  gave 
a  concise  description  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  explain- 
ing Lincoln  to  a  New  Jersey  colleague:  "I  wish  I  could 
speak  as  highly  of  his  wife,  as  of  Lincoln.  On  hearing 
of  his  nomination  I  gave  my  opinion  that  she  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  cooper's  and  well  secured  against  burst- 
ing by  iron  hoops.  Her  course  since  has  not  changed  my 
mind."3 

Henry  Villard,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  more  favorably  impressed  by  the  President- 
elect than  by  the  debater  of  two  years  before,  wrote  on 
December  14:  "The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
somewhat  changed  to  the  worse  within  the  last  week. 
(South  Carolina  had  seceded  on  November  17.)  He 
does  not  complain  of  any  direct  ailment  but  that  he  looks 
more  pale  and  care  worn  than  heretofore  is  evident  to 
the  daily  observer."  Seven  weeks  later:  ".  .  .  the  due 
approach  of  the  departure  for  Washington  has  rendered 
him  unusually  grave  and  reflective.  .  .  .  [Six  more  states 
of  the  lower  South  had  joined  South  Carolina  to  form 
a  provisional  government]  .  .  .  The  path  he  is  about  to 
walk  on  may  lead  to  success,  glory,  immortality,  but  also 
to  failure,  humiliation  and  curses  upon  his  memory. 
.  .  .  Why,  then,  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  countenance  of  the  President-elect  has  begun  to 
wear  a  more  sober,  solemn  expression  than  heretofore? 
Why  that  a  certain  sadness  pervades  his  conversation 
and  restrains  the  wonted  outbursts  of  humor?" 

Sculptor  Leonard  W.  Volk,  who  made  a  life-mask,  or 
mold,  during  April  of  1860,  recalled  that  during  this 
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same  month  Lincoln  told  him  that  he  had  lost  forty 
pounds  since  his  nomination.  Volk,  professionally  ob- 
servant, thought  it  was  easily  perceptible  in  the  lines  of 
his  jaws.  The  loss  of  forty  pounds  of  weight  in  six 
months  is  questionable,  but  there  was  enough  to  give 
Don  Piatt  his  impression  of  "a  skeleton  in  clothes." 

As  January  ended,  Lincoln  made  a  diversional  and 
arduous  two-day  trip  by  way  of  Charlestown,  Illinois,  to 
a  remote  spot  in  Coles  County— by  coach  and  by  ca- 
boose, horse  and  buggy,  and  a  farther  distance  on  his 
legs— to  visit  his  aged  step-mother  and  the  grave  of  his 
father.  Sarah  Lincoln,  with  apprehension  outweighing 
her  great  pride,  bade  the  distinguished  son  a  mother's 
tearful  good-bye.  Lincoln  had  written  to  his  favorite 
Hanks  relative:  "Dear  John:  I  now  think  I  will  pass 
Decatur,  going  to  Coles  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  the 
month.  Be  ready  and  go  along."  Herndon  said  that 
Lincoln  "loved  this  man."  John  Hanks,  in  describing 
this  visit  to  Herndon,  added  a  sentence  which  ties  the 
President-elect  closer  to  all  males:  "We  ate  dinner  in 
Farmington.  Pretty  woman  there  that  took  Abe's  eyes, 
I  assure  you."  4 

A  day  or  so  before  leaving  for  Washington,  he  vis- 
ited the  Lincoln-Herndon  office.  After  "disposing  of 
some  impending  and  unfinished  business,"  said  Hern- 
don, Lincoln  lay  down  on  the  old  sofa,  and  after  gaz- 
ing for  a  time  at  a  spot  on  the  wall,  asked:  "Billy  .  .  . 
how  long  have  we  been  together?"  With  Herndon's 
reply  of  over  sixteen  years,  Lincoln  said,  "We've  never 
had  a  cross  word  during  all  that  time,  have  we?" 

After   some   cheerful   chatter   of   the   past,    Lincoln 
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startled  Herndon  with:  "Billy,  .  .  .  How  many  times 
have  you  been  drunk?"  The  disconcerting  question 
was  Lincoln't  first  allusion  to  his  partner's  fondness 
for  Kentucky  mash.  To  Herndon's  surprise,  no  "moral 
admonition"  followed— only  a  kindly  reassurance  of  his 
confidence  and,  if  he  lived,  of  his  return  "to  the  old 
place."  "If  I  live,"  was  a  common  Lincoln  expression, 
often  loosely  spoken,  but  here  with  immediate  and 
poignant  meaning.  If  there  was  any  show  of  emotion 
other  than  this  friendly,  affectionate  afternoon  together, 
or  if  this  was  their  final  handclasp,  Herndon  did  not 
disclose  it.  The  scene  presented  an  amazing  growth- 
contrast  between  the  President-elect  and  the  discred- 
ited ex-congressman  of  ten  years  before,  who  then  stood 
humbled  before  his  young  partner. 

There  were  no  signs  of  fear  or  lack  of  self-confidence; 
only  slow,  methodical  thinking  in  search  of  a  wise  course 
of  political  conduct.  On  Monday  morning  (February 
11) ,  to  assembled  friends  at  the  railway  station,  he  ex- 
pressed his  meditative  farewell  with  profund  emotion 
and  an  intermingling  of  tears. 

After  the  train  pulled  out,  (back  to  Villard)  "he  re- 
mained in  his  stateroom  alone  and  depressed  until 
called  on  to  speak  at  the  next  stop."  He  continued  "re- 
served and  thoughtful."  The  weather  was  cold  and 
drizzly. 

After  his  speech  that  evening  in  Indianapolis,  he  re- 
tired early  and  weary.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  13th, 
"...  although  somewhat  stiffened  ...  by  handshaking 
.  .  .  and  suffering  from  a  cold,  was  in  the  best  of  humor 
all   day,   and   chatted    and   laughed   continually    .    .    . 
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magnificent  weather  today  .  .  .  slightly  hoarse.'"  On  the 
15th,  "very  much  fatigued  .  .  .  having  a  bad  cold  spoke 
but  little." 

In  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  crowd  was  dense  and 
rough,  and  Lincoln  was  propelled  out  of  the  depot  only 
by  the  desperate  efforts  of  those  immediately  guarding 
him.  The  pressure  against  Major  David  Hunter  dis- 
located his  shoulder. 

In  Albany  on  the  18th,  ".  .  .  all  the  way  up  State 
Street  Mr.  Lincoln  [stood]  upright  in  the  carriage,  bow- 
ing and  swaying  like  a  tall  cedar  in  a  storm,  for  the 
hill  was  steep  and  the  carriage  was  rocky." 

At  the  Capitol  building,  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan 
received  Lincoln,  who  appeared  "pale  and  wan."  Ex- 
cept for  that  reception  in  the  assembly  chamber,  the 
day  and  night  affair  was,  again  in  Villard's  words,  "a 
miserable  botch,  characterized  with  snobbery  through- 
out .  .  .  receptioned  by  remorseless  ladies  and  gentle- 
men." Late  that  night,  the  exhausted  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  were  "safely  in  bed  at  last,  too  annoyed  and 
angered  to  sleep  .  .  ."  In  New  York  City  on  the  19th, 
reporter  Villard  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  "travel- 
ing show." 

Reports  of  an  actual  plot  to  assassinate  Lincoln  were 
accumulating.  Advisers  urged  him  to  by-pass  Phila- 
delphia and  move  directly  into  Washington.  Though 
still  "unwell,"  he  insisted  on  delivering  his  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  speech  at  Independence  Hall.  He  had 
something  to  say  that  day  in  Philadelphia.  After  a 
flag-raising  ceremony,  he  spoke  with  "deep  emotion" 
on  the  principle  of  equal  chance  for  all  men  and,  mind- 
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ful  of  the  published  threats  and  secret  plot  against  his 
life,  exclaimed:  "I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot  than  surrender  it."  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a 
bronze  plaque. 

From  Harrisburg,  for  preventive  reasons,  Lincoln 
was  secretly  conducted  by  little  Allen  Pinkerton  and 
big  Ward  Lamon  ahead  of  his  family  into  Washington's 
noisy  Willard  Hotel.  On  Monday,  March  4,  after  the 
militia-guarded  parade  and  inauguration,  and  after  the 
Ball,  there  was  the  comparatively  peaceful  quiet  of  the 
White  House  mansion. 

A  persistent  Washington  legend  had  Presidents  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison  (1841)  and  Zachary  Taylor  (1850) 
deliberately  poisoned,  and  was  used  as  the  basis  of  many 
letters  to  President-elect  Lincoln— mostly  threatening, 
and  some  kindly  intended.  Lincoln  preserved  at  least 
two  of  the  latter. 

Oliver  P.  Parker  wrote  a  four-thousand-word  letter 
relative  to  his  life,  health  and  future  welfare,  with  "doc- 
umentary evidence"  on  past  White  House  poisonings. 

John  W.  Wilson  who  lived  almost  all  of  his  life  in 
Washington,  concerned  over  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
President-elect,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  mutual  friend  in 
Springfield  who  gave  it  to  Lincoln.  Mr.  Wilson  sug- 
gested that  Lincoln  take  his  family  physician  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  political  position  to  keep  him  there.  In 
lieu  of  that,  he  discussed  at  some  length  the  merits  of 
Washington  physicians  on  the  basis  of  their  party  and 
church  affiliations  and  their  systems  of  medical  practice. 
He  proscribed  as  dangerous  risks  such  reputable  phy- 
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sicians  as  Drs.  Stone,  Hall,  Lieberman  and  five  others 
because  of  their  "bitter  opposition  to  Republicans." 
Wilson  suggested  the  names  of  two  safe  doctors  and  for 
a  safe  druggist,  "a  Mr.  Scott  on  Pa.  Ave:  near  4i/2 
Street  south  side,"  qualifying  him  as  "a  good  Presby- 
terian, a  first  rate  Druggist,  and  a  good  Republican."  5 

Lincoln  took  Dr.  William  S.  Wallace,  his  wife's 
brother-in-law  and  family  physician,  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington ("I  personally  owe  him  much")  but  there  he 
chose  one  of  the  "bitter"  Democrats,  thirty-one-year-old 
Dr.  Robert  King  Stone,  A.B.,  Princeton  University; 
M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  postgraduate  of 
Edinburg,  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Ophthalmology  at  Columbian  Medical  College  in 
Washington  (now  George  Washington  University) . 
And  for  drugs,  it  was  Thompson's  at  701  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  across  from  the  present  Treasury 
Building.* 

Threats  of  assassination  after  the  nomination  con- 
tinued. The  suspicions  and  convictions  of  self-inter- 
ested people  were  used  to  warn  and  frighten  the  Lin- 
colns.  In  that  atmosphere,  soon  after  the  inauguration, 
every  member  of  the  guarded  family  (except  the  ser- 
vants) became  violently  ill.  The  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms were  easily  recognized  as  eating  too  well  of  the 
unaccustomed  Potomac  shad  then  in  season.  Soon  again, 
Dr.  Stone  was  called  for  the  two  children.  This  time 
the  enemy  was  measles. 


*  Unfortunately  all   prescriptions  and    records   were   destroyed   in 
1915. 
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Days  before  the  inauguration,  peace  negotiations  by 
representatives  from  the  South  and  the  North  had  fallen 
flat.  The  very  next  day  after  the  cautious,  conciliatory 
Inaugural  Address,  Lincoln  was  handed  a  telegram  that 
slam-banged  him  against  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  life. 
Major  Robert  Anderson  merely  informed  him  that  the 
supplies  of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  exhausted  before  a 
relief  expedition  could  be  sent. 

A  few  days  later  came  the  publication  of  a  fantastic 
story  of  his  "incognito"  night  ride  from  Harrisburg  to 
Washington  as  ludicrously  described  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  cartooned  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  peppering  of  odious  epithets  and  the  personal 
attacks  of  libelous  press  and  politicians,  bounced  with 
little  harm,  but  the  laughter  that  rocked  the  country 
penetrated  his  armour.  What  man,  however  humble 
he  may  seem  to  be,  is  impervious  to  laughter?  Yet  it 
was  as  nothing  to  the  thunderhead  forming  in  Charles- 
town  Harbor,  South  Carolina,  which  threatened  the 
majesty  of  the  nation,  its  Constitution,  and  his  recent 
oath  to  preserve  both.  There  for  inexplicable  reasons, 
Fort  Sumter  had  become  the  symbolic  crossroads  to  "dis- 
solution or  blood." 

Lincoln  was  intellectually  but  not  emotionally  con- 
ditioned for  such  an  eventuality.  He— Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  Illinois,  unseasoned  in  statemanship— was  face  to 
face  with  the  crystallized  concept  of  his  radical  House 
Divided  speech,  the  speech  wherein  he  declared  to  the 
nation  that  slavery  agitation,  for  and  against,  "will  not 
cease,  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached,  and  passed." 
Seven  states  had  already  declared  themselves  out  of  the 
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Union  because  of  that  speech  and  of  the  Republican 
victory.  And  here  he  was  for  those  reasons,  confronted 
by  a  terrifying  situation  that  demanded  an  awful  deci- 
sion. He  knew  that  he  must  think  and  feel  a  painful 
way  through  the  cluttered  dark,  and  that  the  people 
would  (and  did)  view  his  dilemna  as  the  vacillations 
of  a  confused  man. 

The  only  contusion,  however,  was  in  his  Cabinet,  in 
Congress  and  in  newspaper  editorials.  On  the  evening 
of  March  28,  his  first  state  dinner  was  preceded  by  a 
quick  Cabinet  meeting.  There  and  then  he  knew  for 
certain  that  he— and  he  alone— must  face  the  crisis  and 
make  the  decision  that  would  either  save  or  lose  the 
last  best  hope  of  earth.  It  is  the  more  sensitive  and  self- 
responsible  who  feel  a  dilemna  to  the  full. 

"That  night  Lincoln's  eyes  did  not  close  in  sleep," 
wrote  his  secretaries.  His  horror  of  a  fratricidal  war 
of  limitless  sufferings  and  his  strong  inborn  feeling  for 
human  and  animal  life  struggled  powerfully  against  his 
stronger  will  to  save  the  United  States  and  its  original 
concept  of  human  liberty.  Idealism  and  realism,  a 
fine  pair  when  friendly,  were  in  acute  conflict.  Therein 
lay  the  source  of  his  gethsemaneal  agony  which,  again 
in  the  words  of  his  secretaries,  "must  have  begot  in  him 
an  anxiety  approaching  torture." 

Lincoln  himself  said  later:  ".  .  .  of  all  the  trials  I  have 
had  since  I  came  here  none  begin  to  compare  with  those 
I  had  between  the  inauguration  and  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter.  They  were  so  great  that  could  I  have  antic- 
ipated them,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  to 
survive  ..."  A  part  of  him  did  not  survive. 
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As  negotiations  and  time  were  running  out,  Lincoln 
finally  gave  orders,  in  his  own  shrewd  words,  to  "send 
bread  to  Anderson."  On  April  6,  he  sent  a  special 
courier  to  Governor  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  notify- 
ing him  ".  .  .  to  expect  an  attempt  ...  to  supply  Fort 
Sumter  with  provisions  only  .  .  ."  Lincoln  thus  astutely 
transferred  a  large  portion  of  critical  action  onto  the 
leaders  of  the  rebel  government.  As  he  warned  in  his 
inaugural  address,  the  momentuous  issue  of  civil  war 
would  be  in  their  hands  and  not  in  his;  that  they  had 
no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  United 
State  Government  while  he  had  a  most  solemn  one  to 
"preserve,  protect  and  defend  it."  That  so  nonaggres- 
sive  and  unbelligerent  a  man  is  assailed  as  deliberately 
maneuvering  the  war  into  being,  is  a  matter  of  some 
academic  argument.  It  is  possible  that,  like  a  judicious 
and  sometimes  unsure  surgeon,  he  concluded  that  the 
chronic  disease  becoming  acutely  dangerous,  demanded 
radical  surgery.  If  so,  the  dimensions  of  his  after-suf- 
fering would  be  the  greater. 

When  Confederate  cannon  brought  down  the  symbol 
of  federal  authority  over  Fort  Sumter  on  April  13, 
President  Lincoln  promptly  called  for  75,000  soldiers 
to  protect  the  Capital.  They  came  so  slowly  that  Wash- 
ington showed  its  fear  and  impatience,  but  the  Presi- 
dent gave  no  sign  of  his  "inner  emotion,"  wrote  the 
secretaries— except  when  "...  the  business  of  the  day 
being  over  .  .  .  after  walking  the  floor  alone  in  thought 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  stopped  and  gazed  long  and 
wistfully  out  of  the  window  down  the  Potomac  in  the 
direction  of  the  expected  troopships;  and,  unconscious 
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of  the  presence  of  others  in  the  room,  at  length  broke 
out  with  irrepressible  anguish  in  the  repeated  exclama- 
tion, 'Why  don't  they  come!  Why  don't  they  come!'  " 
While  they  were  coming,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  followed  the  great  state  of  Virginia  out  of 
the  Union. 

Lincoln  reached  his  peak  of  emotional  maturity  over 
Sumter.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life,  in  that  sense 
only,  were  anticlimatic.  In  the  broader  historical  sense, 
the  remaining  years  picture  a  President  who,  driven 
into  a  lonely  valley  of  decision,  reached  the  "em- 
blazoned heights  and  down  the  slopes  of  need"  in  a 
long-long  day  to  life's  fulfillment.  Along  that  rough 
slope  of  need,  he  wisely  used  his  recognized  talents  and 
his  latent  statesmanship  and  military  acumen,  and  his 
genius  to  clothe  ideas  in  faultless  English.  And  he  grew 
through  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  to  become 
the  spokesman  and  embodiment  of  American  dem- 
ocracy, the  Great  Emancipator,  the  Savior  of  the  Na- 
tion and  a  World  Figure. 

All  is  detailed  from  the  first  years  of  biographical 
writings  to  the  present,  cool  evaluations  of  historians 
Randall  and  Nevins,  and  the  warmer,  word-pictures  of 
poet  Sandburg  and  others.  Yet  (I  am  persuaded)  after 
Lincoln's  decision  at  Sumter  and  first  call  for  troops  to 
begin  a  shooting  war,  his  psyche  began  to  withdraw  in 
preparation  for  death.  The  dying  of  men  and  boys,  the 
suffering  of  the  injured  and  the  sick  and  the  long  wake 
of  family  heartache— as  the  war  dragged  on,  while  he 
experienced  their  suffering  as  his  own— led  him  to  an 
unyielding  embrace  of  death.    Clues  can  be  found  in 
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two  or  three  religious  experiences,  psychoneurotic 
reelings  of  fatigue,  of  being  unwell  and  not  surviving 
the  war,  his  dramatic  dreams  especially,  and  utter  in- 
difference to  the  threatening  danger  of  assassination. 

Sumter  brought  to  Lincoln  the  challenge  that  makes 
or  breaks  a  man,  a  nation  or  a  civilization.  Because  of 
his  response,  his  old  fears  and  doubts  and  conflicts  be- 
gan to  resolve  or  be  submerged.  These  last  two  chap- 
ters comprise  the  final  age-period  of  slow,  psychological 
regression  and,  paradoxically,  of  continuing  character 
growth  through  responses  to  myriad  stimuli  and  chal- 
lenges. And,  in  the  mystic  processes  of  his  unaware 
mind,   through   trial-by-suffering  to   Messianic  victory 

and  expiatory  martyrdom. 

#  #  # 

Executive  work  began  its  immediate  pressure.  The 
peculiar  necessity  of  managing  patronage  and  un- 
solicited advisers,  the  obtuse  and  the  addle-brained— 
and  all  who  pushed  through  the  Presidents  too  widely 
open  door— began  a  slow  physical  attrition.  This  wear- 
ing down  process  came  from  the  exertion  of  controlling 
irritable  responses  loosened  by  fatigue.  He  snapped 
angrily  at  a  brash  office-seeker  who  appeared  at  his  car- 
riage window:  "I  don't  keep  shop  on  the  street." 

He  is  known  to  have  let  go  now  and  then  with  irri- 
tation and  anger  and  a  few  blasphemous  damns,  but  by 
nature  and  habit,  wrote  Nicolay  and  Hay,  he  was  calm, 
equable  and  undemonstrative,  steady  of  word  and  act. 
"Often,  when  men  came  to  him  in  the  rage  of  a  first 
indignation  over  some  untoward  incident,  they  would 
find  him  quiet  and  serene  with  a  smile  or  a  jest  on  his 
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lips,  doing  routine  work  and  prone  to  talk  on  more 
commonplace  matters,  which,  ...  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  War,  conveyed  to  many  of  his  visitors  the  false 
impression  of  indifference." 

Tragedies  of  war  soon  became  personal  matters  for 
the  President.  The  first  conspicuous  victim  (May  26) 
was  his  Springfield  protege,  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth,  a  flash- 
ing youth  of  brilliance,  energy  and  self-confidence.  A 
colorful  leader  of  a  spirited  company  of  Zouaves,  he 
was  killed  after  pulling  down  a  Confederate  flag  in 
nearby  Alexandria.  His  funeral  service  was  held  in 
the  White  House  and  Lincoln  wept  over  him.  The  San 
Francisco  Alta  headlined  its  Ellsworth  story:  "The  Tears 
Of  Lincoln." 

The  second  personal  tragedy  was  the  death  of  his 
dear  friend,  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker,  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  famous  in  the  annals  of  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  another  man  of  many  talents,  a  brilliant, 
spontaneous  and  persuasive  orator,  and  would  have 
been  a  strong  prop  tor  the  Administration  on  Capitol 
Hill.  With  characteristic  courage,  he  rashly  exposed 
himself  in  the  little  battle  of  Balls  Bluff.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  telegraphed  news  while  visiting  General  Mc- 
Clellan;  stumbling,  he  almost  fell  out  of  the  Head- 
quarters tent  in  blinding  tears. 

The  tears  of  Lincoln  are  impressive;  not  as  his 
laughter,  yet  remembered  and  recorded.  A  long  docu- 
mented list  of  them  could  be  made.  They  brought  their 
therapeutic  easement  and  are  significant  of  the  emo- 
tional Lincoln.  He  seemed  to  shed  tears  easier  than 
most   men.     He   wept   so   uncontrollably   during   the 
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funeral  of  his  old  friend,  Squire  Green  of  New  Salem, 
that  he  was  unable  to~proceed  with  the  eulogy.  He  cried 
over  poetry,  over  beautiful  singing  and  instrumental 
music,  over  Sunday  School  children,  mourning  homes, 
the  slaughter  of  soldiers  and  even  at  sight  of  their 
marching. 

Correspondent  Murat  Halstead  saw  him  in  the  White 
House  yard  watching  a  Wisconsin  regiment  marching 
by.  "The  special  thing  that  attracted  my  attention, 
was  .  .  .  that  he  shed  tears."  And  this  from  Robert 
Lincoln:  "Entering  my  father's  room  right  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  I  found  him  in  tears  with  his  head 
bent  upon  his  arms  resting  on  the  table  at  which  he 
sat. 

Noah  Brooks  loaned  him  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
book  of  poems.  Next  to  the  "Last  Leaf,"  he  liked 
"Lexington".  During  a  quiet  evening  hour  together, 
Lincoln  read  aloud  the  latter  poem,  but,  wrote  Brooks, 
"When  he  came  to  the  stanza  beginning: 

Green  be  the  graves  where  her  martyrs  are  lying! 
Shroudless  and  tombless  they  sunk  to  their  rest, 

his  voice  faltered,  and  he  gave  me  the  book  with  the 
whispered  request,  'you  read  it;  I  can't.'  " 

The  most  personal  tragedy  was  the  death  of  his  son 
on  February  20,  1862— the  precocious,  twelve-year-old 
William  Walace  (Willie) ,  which  brought  Lincoln  an 
agony  so  searing  that  it  forever  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
sorrow.  The  lovable,  studious  boy  was  unusually  in- 
telligent and,  as  a  relative,  Mrs.  Harrison  Grimsley, 
said,  "thoughtful  and  grave  beyond  his  years." 
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Mrs.  Grimsley  was  an  eyewitness  to  an  incident  which 
illuminates  a  perfect  father-son  rapport.  The  family 
was  at  lunch  with  a  frequent  guest,  the  genial  Con- 
gressman Sam  Galloway  of  Ohio.  After  a  tearful  scene 
by  Tad,  Willie  gazed  sorrowfully  at  his  younger  brother 
and  lapsed  into  an  absorbed  silence  which  Lincoln 
would  not  allow  to  be  disturbed.  After  some  ten  min- 
utes, Willie  clasped  both  hands  together,  shut  his  teeth 
firmly  over  his  under  lip  and  looked  up  smilingly  into 
his  father's  face.  Watching,  Lincoln  exclaimed:  "There 
you  have  it  now,  my  boy,  haven't  you?"  Turning  to 
Galloway,  he  explained:  "I  know  every  step  of  the 
process  by  which  that  boy  arrived  at  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  before  him,  as  it  is  by  just  such 
slow  method  I  attain  results."  6  Lincoln's  pride  and  joy 
in  this  boy  were  as  big  as  the  love  and  understanding 
between  them. 

This  perhaps  too-idolized  lad  grew  ill  during  the  first 
week  in  February.  His  mother  wanted  to  cancel  the 
"Big  Ball"  of  Thursday  the  6th,  but  his  father  de- 
murred and  asked  Dr.  Stone  to  decide.  The  doctor  re- 
ported no  danger,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  brilliant 
function,  Willie  was  worse.  The  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Saturday  the  8th,  was  the  first  to  announce  that 
Willie  was  seriously  ill,  "that  the  .  .  .  usual  reception 
at  the  President's  Manor  will  be  omitted  to-day  and 
Tuesday  next."  (The  "usual  reception"  was  omitted 
for  over  a  year) . 

The  Chronicle  and  National  Intelligencer  of  Wash- 
ington announced  the  nature  of  the  boy's  disease  as 
Typhoid  Fever  but  the  Evening  Star,  and  the  National 
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Republican  which  gave  the  best  and  longest  description 
of  Willie,  undoubtedly  quoted  more  accurately  the 
guarded  opinion  of  Dr.  Stone  and  his  consultant,  Dr. 
Neal  Hall,  as  ".  .  .  an  intermitted  fever  assuming  a 
typhoid  character."  This  was  a  terse  description  and  not 
a  diagnosis.  Physicians  then  and  for  years  after,  had  to 
rely  (except  for  a  few  crude  techniques)  on  their  ex- 
perience and  skill  to  diagnose  from  symptoms,  sight, 
hearing  and  smell,  and  on  such  confusing  terms  as  In- 
termittent Fever,  Lung  Fever,  Typhoid-malaria  and 
Typhoid-pneumonia.  Since  the  nursemaid,  Elizabeth 
Keckly,  said  that  Willie's  illness  began  with  "exposure" 
which  "resulted  in  a  cold,"  and  the  Evening  Star  an- 
nounced ten  days  before  Willie  died,  that  Tad  "also  is 
sick  of  fever,  arising  from  a  cold,"  the  diagnosis  today 
could  more  specifically  be,  for  a  child,  Broncho-pneu- 
monia or  the  still  more  modern  Pneumonitis.* 

The  significance  here,  however,  of  Willie's  death  is 
its  effect  rather  than  its  cause.  It  was  almost  catas- 
trophic. The  boy  died  on  a  Thursday  and  was  not 
buried  until  Monday,  which  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  a  week-end  of  wind-storm  and  rain.  Before  the  body 
was  placed  in  its  coffin,  the  grieving  father  did  a  strange 
thing.  Usually  considerate  of  others  and  especially  of 
children,  he  sent  for  Willie's  playmate,  Bud  Bayne,  to 
see  the  lifelike  appearance  wrought  by  the  embalmer. 
Bud,  who  sat  a  long  time  holding  Willie's  hand  on  the 
day  he  died,  had  to  be  carried  from  the  room  and  was 
in  bed  for  days  after.7 

Why  that  ill-considered  act  by  the  father?    Did  he 


*  Heart  or  kidney  damage,   or   both,  following  the  scarlet  fever 
of  two  years  before,  may  have  been  a  determinate  factor. 
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need  a  child  to  share  his  grief,  or  rather,  was  it  a  fan- 
tasy (unconscious  need)  that  his  boy  was  not  actually 
dead?  The  following  Thursday,  Lincoln  secluded  him- 
self in  grief  with  the  intent  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
every  Thursday  in  mourning  over  his  son  and  every 
son  who  died  because  of  the  war.  And,  wrote  George 
Alfred  Townsend,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World:  ".  .  .  embalmers  prepared  his  body  so 
handsomely  that  the  President  had  it  twice  disinterred 
to  look  upon  it."  8  The  coffin  had  rested  in  the  little 
chapel  of  the  Georgetown  cemetery  for  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  asked  the  Rev.  Doctor  Francis  Vinton 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  visiting  in 
Washington,  to  call  on  the  President.  During  their 
conversation,  the  rector  chided  the  President  on  his 
overindulgence  of  a  natural  grief  as  sinful  and  unworthy 
of  a  Christian.  Lincoln  remained  unimpressed  until 
the  clergyman  explained  that  God  was  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living,  that  his  son  was  alive. 

Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  jumped  up,  exclaiming, 
"Alive?  Alive?"  and  indulging  in  a  highly  colored,  emo- 
tional scene.  Dr.  Vinton,  greatly  moved,  pressed  his 
argument  on  immortality  and  Lincoln  repeatedly 
thanked  him  for  his  cheering  words. 

Artist  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  who  spent  six  months  at 
the  White  House  during  1864,  closed  his  second-hand 
story  (of  which  the  above  is  only  the  gist)  with  these 
direct,  uncolored  statements;  "Through  a  member  of 
the  family,  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
views  in  relation  to  spiritual  things  changed  from  that 
hour.  Certainly  it  is,  that  thenceforth  he  ceased  the 
observance  of  the  week  upon  which  his  son  died,  and 
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gradually  resumed  his  accustomed  cheerfulness."  9  Noah 
Brooks  and  others  agreed. 

Private  Secretary  John  Hay,  told  Carpenter  that  Lin- 
coln was  "rarely  known  to  speak  of  his  lost  son."  Three 
of  the  rare  instances  are: 

(1)  Early  in  May,  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Stanton 
boarded  one  of  Chase's  revenue  cutters  for  the  Penin- 
sula to  check  on  General  McClellan's  snail's  progress 
toward  Richmond.  There  were  jokes,  stories  and  laugh- 
ter until  silenced  by  seasickness. 

While  the  capture  of  Norfolk  and  the  destruction  of 
the  famous  ironclad,  S.S.  Merrimac,  was  in  progress, 
Lincoln— who  here  gained  his  first  recognition  as  a  mili- 
tary man— was  busy  in  Fortress  Monroe  with  maps, 
strategy  and,  for  diversion,  Shakespeare.  While  read- 
ing alone,  he  suddenly  called  to  his  assigned  aide, 
Colonel  LeGrand  B.  Cannon,  "...  Come  in  here;  I 
want  to  read  you  a  passage  in  Hamlet." 

As  Carpenter  presumably  had  it  from  the  colonel; 
"Lincoln  read  a  discussion  on  ambition  between  Ham- 
let and  his  courtiers,  and  the  soliloquy  in  which  con- 
science debated  over  a  future  state.  Opening  to  King 
John,  he  read  the  passage  in  which  Constance  bewails 
her  imprisoned,  lost  boy.  Closing  the  book,  and  re- 
peating the  verse, 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven. 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again, 

Lincoln  said:  'Colonel,  did  you  ever  dream  of  a  lost 
friend,  and  feel  that  you  were  holding  sweet  commun- 
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ion  with  that  triend,  and  yet  have  a  sad  consciousness 
that  it  was  not  a  reality?— just  so  I  dream  of  my  boy 
Willie.'  Overcome  with  emotion,  he  dropped  his  head 
on  the  table,  and  sobbed  aloud." 

(2)  Senator  O.  H.  Browning  wrote  in  his  diary  on 
June  22:  "Alter  Church,  the  President  asked  me  to  get  in 
his  carriage  and  go  with  him  over  to  the  White  House, 
which  I  did.  He  then  took  me  into  the  Library  and 
showed  me  some  memoranda  of  important  events, 
inauguration  of  Gov.  Yates,  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dates  of  battles,  deaths  of  distinguished  persons 
&c,  made  by  his  little  son  Willie."  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  to 
take  Browning  home! 

(3)  Carpenter  was  living  in  the  White  House  on  the 
night  of  February  10,  1864,  when  the  White  House  barn 
and  all  its  contents  burned  to  the  ground.  The  personal 
loss  felt  by  the  family  was  the  ponies  of  Willie  and  Tad. 

Carpenter  wrote  as  matter-of-factly  as  Browning: 
"...  [Tad]  threw  himself  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and 
could  not  be  comforted.  The  only  allusion  I  ever  heard 
the  President  make  to  Willie  was  on  this  occasion,  in 
connection  with  the  loss  of  his  pony."  Others  remem- 
bered the  President  weeping. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  with  her  husband  in  the  painful 
shadows.  Where  he  had  adminstration  and  war  prob- 
lems to  occupy  his  mind  and  time,  she  had  her  ten-year- 
old  Tad  to  mother  and  her  older  sister  Elizabeth  of 
Springfield,  and  her  half-sister  Emily  of  Kentucky,  as 
comforting  guests. 

In  contrast  to  her  husband's  convalescence,  she  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  psychological  damage.    Burdened 
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by  an  unstable  personality  and  probably  early  endocrine 
changes  of  the  menopause,  her  emotional  mechanism 
could  not  cope  with  the  assault  of  Willie's  death.  After 
one  severe  bout  with  hysteria,  her  husband  with  a  sym- 
pathetic arm  about  her  waist,  led  her  to  a  window, 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  for 
the  insane,  and  with  good  intention,  gave  her  an  un- 
helpful warning. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  Brownings  and  a  few  friends 
called  on  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  could  not  receive  them 
because  of  "headache."  Why  did  the  senator  in  his 
diary  underscore  that  word?  Did  he  think  of  her  head- 
ache as  unreal  or  temperamental?  Her  frequent  and 
severe  headaches  were  often  associated  with  nausea,  two 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  migraine  which  may  follow  ex- 
citement or  no  apparent  cause.  "JVJigrane  originates  in 
the  autonomic  (involuntary)  nervous  system,  having 
(presumably)  an  inherited  predisposition  for  which 
there  is,  so  far,  no  known  cure,  and  for  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
none  of  the  present,  merciful  sedation.  Browning's 
critical  attitude  was  typical  of  many  of  her  friends  and 
some  of  her  relatives. 

What  of  her  emotional  impact  on  the  President?  He 
suffered  with  her  over  the  loss  of  their  son,  over  the  loss 
of  closely  related  Todd  men  and  their  sorrowing 
widows,  over  carriage  accidents,  attacks  of  head  pain 
and  her  ill  health  from  malaria,  "woman's  trouble"  and 
whatever  else.  He  suffered  because  of  her— embarrass- 
ment over  her  extravagance  and  concealed  indebted- 
ness, her  meddlesome,  political  maneuverings  and  tact- 
less, sharp  witticisms  and  criticisms  of  Cabinet  men  and 
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others  of  place  and  circumstance.  Mrs.  President,  in 
one  way  or  another  probably  too  often  ruffled  the 
frayed  nerves  of  her  husband.  How  much  he  actually 
suffered  or  she  contributed  to  his  difficulties,  cannot  be 
certainly  known.  Being  a  loyal  husband  and  a  gentle- 
man, he  never  mentioned  it. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  im- 
posed a  heavy  burden  on  her  husband's  "sad  and  un- 
happy life."  That  is  debatable  and  in  large  part,  non- 
sense. The  benefit  of  doubt  should  be  granted  her 
with  the  charity  that  Lincoln  dealt  others.  Medically 
she  fully  warrants  it.  It  is  a  considered  opinion  that  the 
marriage  of  these  two  resulted  in  a  mutually  beneficial 
union  until  the  death  of  their  son  William;  and  from 
then  on,  that  her  assets— love,  loyalty  and  solicitude  for 
his  welfare— outweighed  for  him,  her  liabilities  so  long 
as  he  lived. 

Out  of  Lincoln's  bereavement,  there  came  a  healing 
move  toward  a  more  personal  relation  to  God  and  the 
sustaining,  curative  therapy  of  a  devout  hope.  The 
Brownings,  of  whom  the  Lincolns  were  fond,  spent 
about  a  week  in  the  White  House  beginning  on  the 
night  of  Willie's  death,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  They  had  an  entree  to  the  intimacy 
of  the  White  House  that  tew  others  enjoyed. 

Ten  years  later,  in  reply  to  questions  of  Congressman 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Browning  replied:  "I  know  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  superintending  and 
overruling  Providence,  and  in  supernatural  agencies 
and  events.  Of  his  religious  opinions  I  am  not  able  to 
speak."  To  the  question  of  Willie's  death:  "My  impres- 
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sion  is  that  during  that  time  he  had  several  interviews 
with  Rev.  D.  Gurley."  Dr.  William  Menninger  ex- 
pressed a  general  present  opinion:  "In  some  emotional 
crisis  a  religious  mentor  may  be  able  to  provide  more 
important  support  than  can  the  psychiatrist." 

From  here  on,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  had  support  lor 
every  emergency.  Whenever  he  appeared  to  have 
reached  the  limit  of  his  own  resources,  he  sought  the 
help  of  Deity  and  found  it  through  the  medium  of 
prayer.  Whatever  his  1862  position  toward  the  com- 
plexities of  conventional  Christianity  was,  there  is 
irrefutable  evidence  of  rapport  with  the  Supreme  Being 
—a  new,  sublimatory  father-son  relationship  with  its 
illusive  but  powerful  intimation  of  immortality.  The 
kneeling  statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral is  no  legendary  figure. 

It  is  no  digression  to  be  reminded  here  that  Lincoln 
was  not  unresponsive  to  the  appeal  of  magic.  At  one 
time  in  Springfield,  his  young  son  Robert  was  bitten 
by  what  appeared  to  be  a  mad  dog.  There  was  then  no 
medical  cure  or  hope  for  rabies.  In  justifiable  alarm, 
he  turned  to  an  occult  force  in  nature.  Where  many 
pious  people  would  have  been  on  their  knees,  he  hur- 
ried his  son  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  a  mad- 
stone  was  applied  to  the  wound.  He  explained  that  he 
understood  the  treatment  had  proven  effective  by  actual 
experiment.10 

Another  incident  came  near  the  end  of  the  first  White 
House  year:  a  "spirit  message"  from  his  late,  dear  friend, 
Senator  Baker  who  had  introduced  him  to  the  inaugura- 
tion audience.  Late  in  October,  the  death  of  this  na- 
tional figure  stirred  the  North,  making  a  tragic  scape- 
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goat  of  his  field  general,  Charles  P.  Stone.  Two  months 
later,  the  still  grieving  President  received  from  I.  B. 
Conklin,  spiritualist  medium,  a  mirror-written  letter, 
purported  to  have  come  from  his  friend.  It  was  "trans- 
lated" as  follows: 

My  friend  will  you  please  have  this  conveyed  to 
his  Excellency  the  President— My  esteemed  and  best 
earthly  friend. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  receive  this 
from  me,  but,  I  like  millions  of  other  disembodied 
spirits,  feel  a  desire  to  convey  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  hope  to  earthly  friends.  I  am  not  dead.  I 
still  live,  a  conscious  individual  with  hope,  aspira- 
tions and  interest  for  the  Union  still  alive. 

I  experience  a  happy  reality— a  glorious  change, 
by  the  process  termed  "death."  I  would  communi- 
cate with  you  personally,  if  not  now,  after  the  close 
of  your  official  term.  I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit, 
and  with  many  others  impress  and  strengthen  you. 
Man  lives  on  Earth,  to  live  elsewhere,  and  that  else- 
where is  ever  present.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  condi- 
tions, not  localities. 

E.  Baker.11 

Lincoln  knew  that  his  friend,  since  their  early  years 
together,  signed  his  name  E.  D.  and  not  E.  Baker.  Yet, 
did  he  and  Baker  discuss  spiritualism?  Did  he  partly 
wonder  and  half  hope  that  the  message  might  be  real? 
Or  did  he  respond  to  the  letter's  content  of  life  here- 
after?*   We  know  only  that  he  preserved  the  message, 


*  Thoughful  men  since  then  have  pondered  the  subject  and  espe- 
cially mental  telepathy ;  at  present  it  and  the  subject  of  immortality 
are  being  scientifically  approached.  (Parapsychology  Laboratory  at 
Duke  University  and  the  Department  of  Psychology,  City  College  of 
New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.) 
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and  that  spiritualism  was  rampart  before  and  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  coexisted  with  the  transcendental- 
ism, temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements  of  the 
period. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  accepted  spirit  rappings  and  messages 
seriously.  She  invited  at  least  three  known  mediums  to 
the  White  House  and  visited  another.  The  President  at- 
tended some  of  the  seances  for  (as  Noah  Brooks  de- 
clared) their  entertainment  value  only.  He  no  doubt 
appreciated  the  charlatanism  in  that  message  as  he  did 
in  the  letter  from  "P.  Miller  Jr."  who  sent  him  a  supply 
of  Dr.  E.  Cooper's  Universal  Magnetic  Balm  to  cure 
many  things  from  bruises  to  paralysis  (asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  note  the  effect  and  write  P.  Miller  the  results)  ,12 
This  letter  was  preserved  as  a  ludicrous  item  of  quack- 
ery, but  did  the  other  leave  a  tiny  residue  of  credulity? 

The  indispositions  of  President  Lincoln  from  here 
on— headache,  fatigue,  exhaustion— ostensibly  seem  to 
stem  from  anxiety  before  battles  and  shock  after  de- 
feats; from  the  pressures  and  stresses  of  ceaseless  work 
and  no  vacations,  augmented  by  loss  of  unrewarded 
sleep  and  indifferent  desire  and  appreciation  of  good 
food.  And  always  in  the  shadows,  the  veiled  presence 
of  Charon,  waiting. 

On  April  10,  the  President  "was  sick  and  in  bed," 
wrote  Senator  Browning,  who  returned  after  dark  to 
find  him  "comfortable  and  in  very  good  spirits— having 
been  out  riding  in  the  evening."  (Neurasthenics 
typically  feel  better  in  the  evening.) 

Two  weeks  later,  "he  was  alone  and  complaining  of 
headache,"  yet,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  visited 
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while  Lincoln  read  aloud  from  a  book  of  Hood's  poems, 
especially  enjoying  the  humor  of  the  "Lost  Heir"  and 
the  "Spoilt  Child." 

One  week  later,  Browning  wrote:  "At  night  went  to 
the  President's  and  spent  an  hour  with  him  in  his  fam- 
ily room— He  had  the  headache  and  was  not  in  his 
office." 

July  15:  "At  the  President's  this  morning— he  was  in 
his  Library  writing,  with  directions  to  deny  him  to 
everybody.  I  went  in  a  moment.  He  looked  weary, 
care-worn  and  troubled.  McClellan's  Campaign  to 
capture  Richmond  was  getting  nowhere.  I  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  asked  how  he  was.  He  said,  'Tolerably 
well.'  I  remarked  that  I  felt  concerned  about  him— re- 
gretted that  troubles  crowded  so  heavily  upon  him  [1862 
is  considered  the  worst  of  the  four  years],  and  feared 
his  health  was  suffering.  He  held  me  by  the  hand, 
pressed  it,  and  said  in  a  very  tender  and  touching  tone— 
'Browning,  I  must  die  sometime;'  I  replied  .  .  .  after  re- 
minding the  President  that  disaster  to  one  would  be 
disaster  to  the  other,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can 
to  preserve  your  health  and  life.  He  looked  very  sad, 
and  there  was  a  cadence  of  deep  sadness  in  his  voice. 
We  parted  I  believe  both  of  us  with  tears  in  our  eyes." 

For  Lincoln,  the  year  of  1862  was  one  of  trial  and 
error,  of  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience,  and  of 
his  first  measurable  step  to  monumental  fame.  He  was 
long  prepared  and  here  resolved  on  the  violent  subject 
of  emancipation.  He  was  convinced  that  a  proclama- 
tion was  militarily  expedient  and  its  timing  politically 
important.    The  war  was  more  than  a  year  old  and 
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going  against  him;  his  political  and  personal  friends 
who  were  not  against  him  were  not  for  him— not  even 
Senator  Browning. 

To  a  delegation  of  Progressive  Friends  (Quakers) 
who  "sympathized  in  all  his  embarrassments,"  he  was 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying:  "He  had 
sometime  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  be  an  instru- 
ment in  God's  hands  of  accomplishing  a  great  work 
and  he  certainly  was  not  unwilling  to  be." 

After  Congress  passed  an  Act  to  ".  .  .  seize  and  con- 
fiscate property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  .  .  . 
Lincoln  wrote  (July  22)  the  rough  draft  of  a  procla- 
mation to  free  the  slaves  in  states  in  rebellion.  He  then 
laid  it  aside  to  patiently  wait  for  better  timing.  He 
was  harried  by  the  many  radicals  who  demanded  imme- 
diate antislavery  action,  and  depressed  by  the  weight  of 
criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

To  the  impatient,  dictatorial  Horace  Greely  of  the 
New  York  Times,  he  made  the  famous  public  statement 
of  his  slavery  policy.  But  privately  to  a  complaining, 
Southern  loyalist,  he  cut  loose:  "What  would  you  do 
in  my  position?  Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it  is? 
Or,  would  you  prosecute  it  in  the  future  with  elder- 
stalk  squirts,  charged  with  rose  water?  .  .  .  Would  you 
give  up  the  contest,  leaving  any  availing  means  un- 
applied? I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  and  I  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  save  the  government,  which  is  my  sworn 
duty  as  well  as  my  personal  inclination  .  .  .  What  I  deal 
with  is  too  vast  tor  malicious  dealing." 

Following  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Lincoln 
seemed  to  have  reached  his  low  in  discouragement.   As 
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reported  by  Attorney  General  Bates,  he  "seemed  wrung 
by  the  bitterest  anguish— said  he  felt  almost  ready  to 
hang  himself."  On  the  approximate  date  of  September 
2,  he  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  unsigned  and  not  to 
be  seen  of  men,  a  Meditation  on  the  Divine  Will: 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests  each 
party  claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be  wrong.  God 
can  not  be  for  and  against  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  present  civil  war  it  is  quite 
possible  that  God's  purpose  is  something  different 
from  the  purpose  of  either  party— and  yet  the  hu- 
man instrumentalities,  working  just  as  they  do,  are 
of  the  best  adaptation  to  effect  His  purpose.  I  am 
almost  ready  to  say  this  is  probably  true— that  God 
wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet. 
By  His  mere  quiet  power,  on  the  minds  of  the  now 
contestants,  He  could  have  either  saved  or  destroyed 
the  Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the  con- 
test began.  And  having  begun  He  could  give  the 
final  victory  to  either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  contest 
proceeds. 

In  that  mood  of  religious  tension,  and  for  a  better 
"feel"  of  the  average  citizen,  he  turned  to  a  cross- 
country traveler,  the  calm,  wise  lecturer  and  pupit 
orator,  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson.  For  the  second  need, 
a  military  victory  especially  for  the  four,  unstable  Bor- 
der States,  there  was  no  ready  person— only  the  unin- 
spired General  McClellan.  Therefore  he  deliberately 
turned  his  eyes  up,  and  in  Old  Testament  manner,  made 
a  covenant  with  the  God  of  Battle,  that  if  He  would 
give  him  a  victory,  he  would  proclaim  his  intent  to 
destroy  slavery. 
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On  September  18,  after  a  hard-fought  two-day  battle 
at  Antietam,  Maryland,  General  Lee  was  compelled  to 
return  into  Virginia.  Though  no  great  victory,  it  was 
sufficient  for  Lincoln's  purpose.  Four  days  later,  he 
called  the  Cabinet  to  hear  his  Preliminary  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  As  recorded  at  the  time  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Chase,  the  President's  explanatory 
talk  to  the  members  included  these  words:  "...  I  said 
nothing  of  it  to  any  one;  but  I  made  a  promise  to  my- 
self, and  (hesitating  a  little) —to  my  Maker.  The  rebel 
army  is  now  driven  out  [of  Maryland],  and  I  am  going 
to  fulfill  my  promise."  The  morning  papers  gave  the 
Proclamation  to  all  the  states. 

Lincoln,  who  preferred  gradual  emancipation, 
showed  no  sign  of  elation  or  pride.  Yet,  when  his  friend, 
Joshua  Speed,  voiced  some  objections  to  the  Proclama- 
tion, Lincoln  reminded  him  of  that  spell  of  suicidal 
despondency  in  Springfield  years  before  and  his  com- 
plaint that  he  had  "done  nothing  to  make  any  human 
being  remember  that  he  had  ever  lived,"  but  now,  "I 
believe  in  this  measure  my  fondest  hopes  will  be  real- 
ized." 

Replying  to  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  "the  great 
act  of  the  age"  from  Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
he  said,  in  gratification  and  some  regret,  that  although 
the  commendation  of  the  newspapers  and  distinguished 
men  were  all  that  a  vain  man  could  wish,  the  stock 
market  and  Army  enlistments  had  declined.  "I  wish 
I  could  write  more  cheerfully,"  he  added.13  And  a 
further  balance  tor  his  glad  emotions  was  a  tighter  con- 
cern over  the  future  of  the  treed  slaves— a  too-rapid 
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deprivation  of  their  economic  security,  for  one  thing. 
Again  Lincoln  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  attune 
strong  emotions  to  sober  realities. 

The  formal  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  January  1,  1863,  was  anticlimatic  in  its  un- 
emotional informality.  Its  impact  on  the  country  had 
spent  its  early  intensity,  and  the  signers  on  that  "bright 
and  brilliant"  New  Year's  Day,  left  no  word  of  warming 
glow.  As  for  Lincoln,  the  comment  of  historian  Allen 
Nevins  fits  here  as  elsewhere:  "Personally,  no  national 
leader  was .  ever  freer  from  the  sin  of  posturing  for 
history." 


VIII 

PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS 

1863-1865 

The  daily  life  in  the  White  House  continued  on  its 
characteristic  way.  The  people  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
President's  upstairs  office  from  9  a.  m.  to  midnight  fre- 
quently. From  John  Hay,  articulate  close  observer, 
came  this  extracted  description: 

The  President  rose  early,  his  sleep  was  light  and 
capricious  .  .  .  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  few 
attractions  for  him.  His  breakfast  was  an  egg  and 
a  cup  of  coffee;  at  luncheon  he  rarely  took  more 
than  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  milk,  a  plate  of  fruit 
on  season;  at  dinner  he  ate  sparingly  of  one  or  two 
courses  .  .  .  never  cared  for  wine.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life  was  almost  devoid  of  recreation.  .  .  . 
Spent  most  of  his  evenings  in  his  office,  though 
occasionally  he  remained  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  conversing  with  visitors  or  listening  to 
music,  for  which  he  had  a  special  liking.  .  .  .  He 
frequently  passed  the  evening  there  [office]  with  a 
few  friends.  ...  If  the  company  was  all  of  one 
sort  he  was  at  his  best;  his  wit  and  rich  humor  had 
free  play;  he  was  once  more  the  Lincoln  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  the  cheeriest  of  talkers,  the  riskiest 
of  story  tellers;  but  if  a  stranger  came  in  he  put  on 
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in   an    instant  his   whole    armor   of   dignity    and 
reserve.* 

And  here  is  Hay's  fine  summary: 

As  time  wore  on  and  the  war  held  its  terrible 
course,  upon  no  one  of  all  those  who  lived  through 
it  was  its  effect  more  apparent  than  upon  the 
President.  He  bore  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  in  his 
heart;  he  suffered  deeply  not  only  from  disappoint- 
ments, from  treachery,  from  hope  deferred,  from 
the  open  assaults  of  enemies,  from  the  sincere 
anger  of  disapointed  friends,  but  also  from  the 
world-wide  distress  and  affliction  which  flowed 
from  the  great  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged 
and  which  he  could  not  evade.  One  of  the  most 
tender  and  compassionate  of  men,  he  was  forced  to 
give  orders  which  cost  thousands  of  lives;  by  nature 
a  man  of  order  and  thrift,  he  saw  the  daily  spec- 
tacle of  unutterable  waste  and  destruction  which 
he  could  not  prevent.  The  cry  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  was  always  in  his  ears;  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  him  as  the  protector  of 
an  imperiled  republic  kept  him  true  to  his  duty, 
but  could  not  make  him  unmindful  of  the  intimate 
details  of  that  vast  sum  of  human  misery  involved 
in  a  civil  war. 


*  "Lincoln's  rough-hewn  exterior  contrasted  with  a  dignity  that 
came  from  some  inner  source,  and  the  seemingly  casual  informality 
of  his  demeanor  as  opposed  to  his  exquisite  handling  of  delicate  or 
difficult  situations.  The  rail-splitter  aspect  has  been  overstressed. 
Lincoln  was  no  stranger  to  cultured  society.  He  was  not  ignorant 
or  naive.  There  was  method  in  his  simplicity,  savoir  faire  in  his 
bland  unconventionality.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  manner  was 
artful  in  the  sense  of  being  affected  or  assumed.  It  means  rather  that 
he  knew  his  way  about.  Seemingly  artless,  his  behavior  nevertheless 
amounted  to  skilled  craftmanship."  (J.  G.  Randall,  Lincoln  the 
President.    Vol.  Ill,  p.  406.) 
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Under  this  frightful  ordeal  his  demeanor  and 
disposition  changed— so  gradually  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  when  the  change  began;  but  he 
was  in  mind,  body,  and  nerves  a  very  different  man 
at  the  second  inauguration  from  the  one  who  had 
taken  the  oath  in  1861.  He  continued  always  the 
same  kindly,  genial,  and  cordial  spirit  he  had  been 
at  first;  .  .  .  the  eye  grew  veiled  by  constant 
meditation  on  momentous  subjects;  the  air  of  re- 
serve and  detachment  from  his  surroundings  in- 
creased.   He  aged  with  great  rapidity. 

What  pleasurable  satisfaction  Lincoln  felt  over  the 
Proclamation,  was  submerged  in  the  swirling  riptides 
of  battles  and  defeats.  Through  Generals  McClellan, 
Burnside  and  Hooker,  Lincoln  was  buffeted  by  hope 
and  despair— mostly  over  Hooker,  an  impressive  soldier. 
With  his  well-conveived  plan,  Hooker  should  have  won 
at  Chancellorsville.  At  high  tide  of  battle,  "Fighting 
Joe"  Hooker  lost  himself  and  the  battle.  President 
Lincoln's  habitual  calm  was  completely  shattered.  Dr. 
Anson  Henry,  a  visitor  in  the  White  House,  wept  at 
sight  of  his  old  friend's  suffering.  Never  was  Lincoln 
so  hard  hit  by  the  devil's  tool  of  discouragement.  In 
an  interview  with  James  Russell  Young,  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Tribune  (authority  to  be  taken  with 
caution)  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  told  the  newsman 
that  Lincoln  was  at  the  brink  of  suicide  in  the  Potomac 
River.1 

Early  the  following  morning  the  President  and  his 
Chief-of-Staff,  General  Henry  W.  Halleck,  hurried  to 
see  Hooker  and  his  Army  ot  the  Potomac  and  found 
them  both  undiscouraged.    Lincoln's  knotted  anxiety 
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was  eased.  He  told  Hooker  to  try  again  and  returned 
to  Washington  to  lace  the  future  with  his  usual  re- 
silience. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Lincoln  would  not  have 
destroyed  himself  during  any  depressed  moment  of  his 
life,  and  particularly  during  this  period  of  national 
leadership  and  public  trust.  No  great  man  is  com- 
pletely modest.  President  Lincoln  was  too  self-confi- 
dent, too  ambitious,  too  conscious  and  proud,  too,  of 
his  opportune  position  to  favorably  mold  great  events. 
He  walked  humbly  before  men  but  he  was  also  sensitive 
to  what  history  would  say.  His  raconteural  talent 
proned  him  to  exaggerate,  and  carried  over  into  much 
of  his  private  conversation.  Robert  L.  Wilson  wrote 
to  Herndon  that  Lincoln  told  him  that  "he  was  so  bad- 
gered by  applicants  for  office  that  he  sometimes  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  escape  would  be  to  get  a  rope  and 
hang  himself  on  one  of  the  trees  on  the  lawn."  2  Lincoln 
used  similar  expressions  to  others,  obviously  like  an 
unpremeditated  outburst  of  profanity,  to  ease  his 
tension. 

Years  back,  in  1839,  he  exploded  in  an  angry  letter 
to  his  friend,  William  Butler:  "I  only  now  say,  that 
I  am  willing  to  pledge  myself  in  black  and  white  to 
cut  my  own  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  if  when  I  meet  you, 
you  shall  seriously  say,  that  you  believe  me  capable  of 
betraying  my  friends  for  any  price."  The  suicidal  ex- 
aggerations by  the  President  while  under  the  unhappy 
durance  of  tension-fatigue  and  discouragement,  can  be 
another  clue  to  his  unconscious  death-wish. 

There  came  at   last  two  major  military  victories— 
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Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  to  tree  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  at  Gettysburg  to  mark  the  turn  of  the  Con- 
federate tide.  Impatient  to  end  the  war,  Lincoln  was 
bitterly  disappointed  that  General  Meade  failed  to  fol- 
low the  retreating  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
destroy  it  against  a  wall  of  flood  water  on  the  Potomac 
River. 

Meade  and  most  of  his  staff  were  satisfied  with  flight 
of  the  dangerous  Lee,  but  Lincoln,  was,  in  his  own 
words  to  Meade:  "In  deep  distress  .  .  .  over  the  magni- 
tude of  the  misfortune  involved  in  Lee's  escape  .  .  . 
Your  golden  opportunity  is  gone,  and  I  am  distressed 
immeasurably  because  of  it."  Robert  Lincoln  saw  his 
father's  head  bowed  in  tears.  And  from  Secretary 
Welles:  "On  only  one  or  two  occasions  have  I  ever  seen 
the  President  so  troubled,  so  dejected  and  discouraged." 

As  usual,  Lincoln  quickly  regained  his  composure. 
He  wrote  to  General  O.  D.  Howard:  "I  was  deeply 
mortified  by  the  escape  of  Lee  across  the  Potomac,  be- 
cause the  substantial  destruction  of  his  army  would  have 
ended  the  war.  I  am  now  profoundly  grateful  for  what 
was  done,  without  criticism  for  what  was  not  done. 

The  next  morning  he  was  "very  unwell  .  .  .  had 
scarcely  tasted  food  during  the  day,"  he  said. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  (August  7) ,  John  Hay 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "The  Tycoon  is  in  fine  whack.  I 
have  rarely  seen  him  more  serene  and  busy";  and  in  a 
letter  on  the  11th  to  John  Nicolay:  "The  old  man  sits 
here  and  wields  like  a  backwoods  Jupiter,  the  bolts  of 
war  and  machinery  of  government  with  a  hand  equally 
steady  and  equally  firm." 
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Within  three  months,  Hay's  Jupiter  was  in  bed  with 
the  one  frankly  organic  illness  of  the  war  years.  It  was  a 
beneficent  illness  that  provided  a  period  of  enforced 
rest  and  seclusion  after  a  second  religious  experience- 
one  of  the  two  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Lincoln:  Willie's 
death  and  Gettysburg. 

Early  testimonies  and  writings  on  the  subject  of 
Lincoln's  religion  are  profuse  and  contradictory  and 
some  a  bit  tiresome.  Yet  its  recognition  here  in  order 
is  essential,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  evolution 
of  his  spiritual  life  from  that  of  his  emotional  life. 

As  his  strong  basic  feeling  tor  religion  had  no  ritu- 
alistic affiliation  through  which  to  express  it,  he  occa- 
sionally gave  it  utterance  to  sympathetic  friends.  He 
did  so  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  to  General  Daniel 
E.  Sickels  in  the  presense  of  General  James  F.  Rusling, 
and  immediately  after  his  Gettysburg  Address  "in  a 
private  conversation"  (of  rededication  of  himself)  as 
alleged  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Neal  of  Boston.3 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  dedicate  the  con- 
version of  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  into  a  national 
cemetery,  was  promptly  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
orator  Edward  Everett  to  deliver  the  address.  More 
than  six  weeks  later  came  the  President's  invitation  to 
participate  with  a  few  dedicatory  remarks.  His  son  Tad 
was  sick  with  scarlatina  and  important  battle  lines  were 
forming  in  the  West.  But  he  was  feeling  things  of 
great  spiritual  significance  that  needed  expression.*   To 


*  He  probably  was  still  feeling  a  deep,  unhealed  hurt  over  the 
false  accusations  that  while  riding  on  the  battle-field  of  Antietam 
still  strewn  with  the  dead,  he  had  asked  Ward  Lamon  for  one  of 
Lamon's  ribald  songs.    (Collected  Works,  VII,  548.) 
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the  surprise  ot  the  many  who  thought  of  him  only  as  a 
political  speaker,  he  accepted. 

During  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  ceremony  of 
November  19,  1863,  he  meticulously  prepared  the  beau- 
tiful lines  that  were  pressured  up  from  a  well  of  emo- 
tion and  meditation.  In  them  lay  his  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  the  Northern  cause  with  the  principle  of 
human  righteousness;  and  a  further  confirmation  of  his 
kind  of  religious  righteousness— namely,  man's  sense  of 
obligation  to  his  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  beings. 

The  special  train  of  the  President  and  his  guests  ar- 
rived in  Gettysburg  at  dusk.  The  reinterment  of  over 
thirty-five  hundred  bodies  was  still  in  progress.  That 
evening,  in  no  mood  to  face  a  serenading  crowd,  he 
spoke  a  few  unremarkable  words  and  returned  to  his 
room  tor  a  final  polish  to  his  tew  lines  of  dedication. 

Next  morning,  Clark  E.  Carr,  writing  of  the  proces- 
sion to  the  cemetery,  commented:  "President  Lincoln, 
as  we  moved  slowly  forward,  sat  at  first  erect  upon  his 
horse  .  .  .  Before  he  reached  the  grounds  he  was  bent 
forward,  his  arms  swinging,  his  body  limp,  and  his 
whole  frame  swaying  from  side  of  side."  Carr  thought 
of  him  as  "absorbed  in  thought,"  but  as  likely,  he  was 
also  feeling  the  early  malaise  of  infection. 

A  newspaper  reporter  referred  to  "a  most  impressive 
prayer  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  Chaplain  of  the 
House.  The  touching  pathos  of  the  venerable  divine, 
the  occasion,  and  the  scene— not  a  few  unaccustomed  to 
weep  were  bathed  in  tears.  The  President  evidently 
felt  deeply,  .  .  .  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  emotion."  4 

At  the  afternoon  reception   in  the  large  home   of 
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David  Wills,  Lincoln  "appeared  sad  and  listless  .  .  . 
and  mechanically  taking  the  hands  of  those  who  passed 
in  procession."    Headache  had  joined  the  malaise. 

By  six  thirty  p.  m.  the  special  train  left  for  Washing- 
ton. Wayne  MacVeagh,  prominent  young  lawyer  and 
guest  of  the  President,  wrote  years  later:  ".  .  .  He  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  headache  and  lying  down  in  the 
drawing-room  with  his  head  bathed  in  cold  water."  5 

Lincoln  was  back  in  the  White  House  by  midnight. 

The  following  day  he  remained  in  bed.  Three  days 
later,  newspapers  announced:  ".  .  .  Until  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  the  president  will  be  unable  to  receive 
visitors,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  by  public  busi- 
ness." After  three  more  days:  "The  President  is  sick  in 
bed.  Bilious  .  .  .  his  suffering  was  chiefly  from  severe 
pains  in  the  head."  All  visiting,  even  by  cabinet  mem- 
bers was  prohibited  by  Dr.  Stone;  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  sent  out  of  town  but  received  daily,  reassuring  tele- 
grams. "Bilious"  was  sufficient  for  the  moment  and  the 
public.  But  by  the  27th,  a  rumor  spread  that  the  Presi- 
dent "was  taken  seriously  ill." 

Next  morning  the  National  Republican,  after  inves- 
tigating at  the  White  House,  ran  a  short  article  on  the 
health  of  the  President:  "We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  Presidents  much  better  to-day.  The 
fever  from  which  he  has  suffered  has  left  him."  There 
was  no  mention  of  variola  (smallpox)  or  varioloid  (its 
milder  form)  in  any  of  the  Washington  newspapers. 
Dr.  Stone  did  not  release  his  final  diagnosis  to  the  papers 
as  he  knew  that  varioloid  would  be  confused  with  small- 
pox or  variola.    Even  so,  as  late  as  December  2,  the 
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Boston  Journal  reported  that  "the  President's  scarlatina 
of  yesterday  is  pronounced  variola  to-day." 

We  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Welles  and  his  diary  for 
the  diagnosis  of  varioloid  which,  he  wrote,  "held  on 
longer  than  was  expected."  Cabinet  members  received 
it  from  the  President  himself  when  they  were  permitted 
to  meet  in  his  bedroom.  Varioloid  is  a  term  used  to 
signify  a  mild  or  modified  form  of  smallpox  in  one  who 
has  been  only  partially  immunized  by  either  vaccination 
or  by  a  previous  attack.  The  unfamiliar  word  perhaps 
was  too  uncomfortable  for  the  Cabinet  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  President's  little  quip:  "Now  let  them  come 
for  I've  got  something  I  can  give  to  all  of  them." 

On  December  8,  as  the  senate  chaplain  was  praying 
God  ".  .  .  to  recover  the  President  from  his  present  ill- 
ness again  to  health,"  the  President  already  was  fully 
recovered.  That  date  was  memorable  for  his  Amnesty 
Proclamation  which  he  used  immediately  and  constantly 
thereafter.  The  National  Republican  of  the  14th,  an- 
nounced that  the  President  was  "quite  restored  to 
health,"  that  he  "rode  out  yesterday  for  the  first  time" 
and  would  visit  Ford's  theatre  to  see  Hackett's  Falstaff 
in  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  And  from  Wells:  "Yesterday 
was  warm  and  balmy  as  a  day  in  June.  The  President 
was  well  and  in  fine  spirits." 

Two  months  later,  however,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Chase,  postponing  an  interview  from  Saturday  to 
Monday:  "I  am  unwell,  even  now,  and  shall  be  worse 
this  afternoon."  This  curious  statement  can  suggest  the 
feelings  of  a  psychoneurotic  or  merely  an  expedient  to 
gain   a   week-end   of  rest  or  reflection.     Lincoln   was 
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neither  a  psychoneurotic  invalid  nor  a  chronic  corn- 
plainer  of  aches  and  pains.  His  neurosis  showed  only 
in  the  not  infrequent  expressions,  in  reply  to  solicitous 
comments,  of  tiredness  inside,  the  feeling  that  he  would 
not  survive  the  war  or  long  thereafter,  and  in  certain 
actions  and  reactions.   The  following  is  an  example. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Governor  Louis  P.  Harvey  of 
Wisconsin,  whom  Josiah  G.  Holland  described  as  a 
lady  of  intelligence  and  keen  observation,  had  interest- 
ing interviews  with  the  President.  She  was  crusading 
for  a  special  northern  hospital  for  sick  soldiers,  poorly 
hospitalized  along  the  sultry  Mississippi  River.  Lin- 
coln was  much  annoyed  for  bringing  to  him  a  subject 
which  he  had  considered  properly  settled.  During  her 
calls  on  him,  he  displayed  moments  of  petulance  and 
rudeness,  of  sadness  and  unhappiness,  and  in  the  end, 
of  smiling  cheerfulness. 

When  she  said,  "I  come  to  you  from  the  cots  of  men 
who  have  died  and  who  might  have  lived  if  you  had 
permitted  it.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  but  it  is  true," 
a  pained,  hard  expression  came  over  him,  as  the  veins 
"filled  in  his  face  painfully,  and  one  across  his  forehead 
was  fearfully  large  and  blue. 

With  "an  impatient  movement  of  his  whole  frame," 
he  stared  at  her,  and  his  face  becoming  "very  pale." 
After  she  hastily  predicted  that  he  would  be  glad  as  long 
as  he  lived  if  he  granted  her  petition,  he  replied,  "I 
shall  never  be  glad  any  more."  To  her  protest  that  no 
one  would  have  better  cause  to  rejoice  when  the  country 
was  reunited,  he  said,  pressing  a  hand  to  either  side  of 
him  (in  a  neurotic  gesture  of  psychosomatic  distress) ,  "I 
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know— I  know,  but  the  springs  of  life  are  wearing  away, 
and  I  shall  not  last  long."  To  her  solicitude  about  his 
health  being  injured  by  his  cares,  he  admitted:  "No, 
not  directly,  perhaps." 

After  three  Wisconsin  hospitals  (one  named  in  her 
husband's  honor)  were  ordered,  he  showed  his  own  as 
well  as  her  rewarding  happiness.  In  his  peculiar  man- 
ner, he  made  this  strange  query:  "You  almost  think  I 
am  handsome,  don't  you"  He  colored  and  laughed  at 
her  impulsive:  "You  are  perfectly  lovely  to  me  now, 
Mr.  Lincoln."  °  Was  her  quick  reply  the  sedative  he 
needed  for  the  painful  stab  she  had  dealt  him  earlier? 

President  Lincoln  thought  much  and  spoke  often  of 
dying.  To  Speaker  of  the  House  Schyler  Colfax,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  he  exclaimed:  "How  willingly  would 
I  exchange  places  to-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on 
the  grounds  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Both  Carpen- 
ter and  Holland  claimed  that  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  his  life  would  end  with  the  war;  that  he  spoke  of 
it  to  many  friends. 

What  was  said  to  Owen  Lovejoy,  Harriette  Beecher 
Stowe  and  others,  was  approximately  what  he  said  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  World!  "I  feel  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  shall  not  outlast  the  Rebellion.  When  it  is 
over,  my  work  will  be  done." 

As  his  psychosomatic  fatigue  increased,  the  presenti- 
ment seemed  to  strengthen.  It  is  not  difficult  to  think 
of  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  blood  pressure  is  low 
and  imagination  depressive,  listening  to  thoughts  of 
dilemmatic  troubles  and  supernal  escape,  and  feeling 
(exaggerated  in  the  quiet  dark)  an  ebbing  flow  of  life. 
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As  time  went  on,  his  dreams,  too,  were  increasingly 
symbolic  of  death. 

Nor  was  Lincoln  free  from  a  few  thorns  of  the  flesh. 
He  had  gleaming  white  teeth,  and  as  with  most  Ameri- 
cans, dental  decay,  and  occasional  toothache  and  extrac- 
tions. But  the  wickedest  thorn  took  the  form  of  callos- 
ities on  his  feet.  The  presidential  necessity  of  appear- 
ing well-shod  made  of  him  a  "Diplomat  in  Carpet 
Slippers."   He  loved  their  comfort. 

For  relief  from  the  peculiarly  irritating  pain  of  corns, 
he  found  an  ingratiating  chiropodist  who  signed  him- 
self, "I  Zacharie,  M.D.,"  and  for  whom  Lincoln  wrote: 
"Dr.  [Isaachar]  Zacharie  has  operated  on  my  feet  with 
great  success  and  considerable  addition  to  my  comfort." 
This  endorsement,  proudly  displayed  by  the  chirop- 
odist, was  written  on  the  day  that  the  Preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued,  and  was  used 
by  the  antiadministration  New  York  Herald  to  quip: 
"The  President  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  not  re- 
sisting  the  demands  of  the  radicals;  but  how  could  the 
President  put  his  foot  firmly  down  when  he  was 
troubled  with  corns." 

Lincoln  had  other  uses  for  this  engaging,  politic 
English  Jew— harvesting  Jewish  votes  and  probing, 
peace-missions  to  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  This  brought  more  sarcastic  articles  in  the  New 
York  Herald  and  World  such  as,  "Unionism  and 
Bunionism,"  and  the  choice  sneer:  "What  is  needed 
further  is  some  one  to  operate  on  the  head  and  remove 
the  corns  on  the  [President's]  brain  as  Dr.  Zacharie 
has  from  the  feet."  Lincoln  was  immune,  or  said  he 
was,  to  such  silly  ridicule. 
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The  presidential  election  year  of  1864,  opening  with 
the  usual  New  Year  Reception,  was  followed  by  a 
step-up  of  White  House  activity.  At  the  February  re- 
ception, the  President  "was  pleasant  and  funny  as  he 
could  be."  Frank  Carpenter  moved  in  for  six  months 
to  do  the  famous  painting  of  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  on  the  night  of  February  10,  be  a  witness  to  the 
family  suffering  over  the  loss  of  pet  ponies  in  the  burn- 
ing White  House  stables.  Lincoln  probably  caught  the 
cold  that  he  was  warned  against  and  that  again  put  him 
to  bed.  Ten  days  after  the  fire,  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote  to 
General  Sickles:  "The  President  is  a  little  better  to- 
day, was  able  to  visit  the  'blue  room'  to-night,  I  will 
try  &  persuade  him  to  take  some  medicine  &  rest  a 
little  on  the  morrow." 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  year-old  Emancipation 
Proclamation  had  been  served.  As  on  a  promisary  note, 
a  first  installment  was  paid  on  April  8,  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Another  year  must  pass  before  the  concluding  in- 
stallment would  be  squeezed  from  the  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  "call"  from  the  people 
and  some  deft  application  of  practical  politics  by  Hay's 
"Jupiter." 

A  few  days  before,  Lincoln  had  written  a  long,  careful 
letter  to  Albert  G.  Hodges  of  Kentucky.  The  closing 
lines  were:  "Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  struggle 
the  nation's  condition  is  not  what  either  party,  or  any 
man  devised,  or  expected.  God  alone  can  claim  it. 
Whither  it  is  tending  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the 
removal  of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the 
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North  as  well  as  you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for 
our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  impartial  history  will  find 
therein  new  cause  to  attest  and  revere  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God."  What  clearer  statement  can  be  found 
of  Lincoln's  philosophy  that  God  was  permitting  the 
war  to  continue  until  the  greater  wrong  had  been 
righted;  and  that  "we"— particularly  himself— must 
atone  for  that  wrong. 

The  year  1864  was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  as  Grant 
slowly  pushed  back  unconquered  Lee.  Surgeon-General 
Joseph  K.  Barnes  told  Senator  Browning  that  120,000 
hospital  beds  were  in  use,  that  "30,000  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wounded  sent  from  Grant's 
army." 

Later  that  same  day  (July  15)  Browning  "met  the 
President  between  the  War  Department  &  White 
House— said  he  was  in  the  dumps— that  the  rebels  who 
had  besieged  us  were  all  escaped."  Lincoln  was  think- 
ing of  General  Jubal  A.  Early's  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Washington  three  and  four  days  before.  It  was  during 
those  two  days  of  fighting  that  the  tall,  silk-hatted  Presi- 
dent made  a  perfect,  sharp-shooter  target  of  himself 
standing  on  the  parapet  of  Fort  Stevens  where  the 
battle  was  the  warmest.  Again  showing  no  fear  of 
death,  he  enjoyed  two  new  experiences.  First,  he  was 
under  fire  and  in  grave  danger,  both  emphasized  by  the 
shooting  down  at  his  side  of  Surgeon  C.  C.  V.  A.  Craw- 
ford; and  second,  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  off  by 
General  Horatio  Wright,  brashly  echoed  by  the  Gen- 
eral's young  aide,  Captain  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
(Jr.) ,  with:  "Get  down,  you  fool!" 
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The  President  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Washington's 
crowded  hospitals,  the  largest  being  the  Lincoln  Hos- 
pital. In  a  kindly  attitude  of  cheer  and  encouragement, 
he  moved  through  the  officer  wards  but  was  specially 
compassionate  over  the  young,  common  soldier;  and  as 
occasion  permitted  in  the  field,  he  included  the  Johnny 
Reb.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  felt  better  or  worse 
after  personal  contacts  with  the  sick  and  the  mutilated; 
particularly  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864, 
when  complaining  press  and  families  brought  him 
grievious  punishment  over  Grant's  bloody  juggernaut. 
Horace  Greely  was  editorially  weeping  over  "our  bleed- 
ing, bankrupt,  ruined  country"  as  other  Republican 
bigwigs— Thurlow  Weed,  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Congressman  Henry  Winter  Davis  and  some  personal 
friends  in  the  Party— gloomily  petitioned  him  to  resign 
his  unanimous  nomination  of  June  7. 

During  an  evening  with  Carl  Schurz  at  the  Soldier's 
Home  outside  of  Washington,  Lincoln  vented  himself 
of  a  deep  hurt  that  some  of  his  best  friends  were  im- 
pugning an  unscrupulous  motive  of  harming  the  com- 
mon cause  to  keep  himself  in  office.  When  the  room's 
evening  dusk  was  lighted,  Schurz  thought  he  saw 
Lincoln's  eyes  "moist  and  his  rugged  features  working 
strangely  as  if  under  a  very  strong  and  painful  emo- 
tion." 7  And  there  came  a  rising  worry  from  the  prob- 
ability of  defeat  at  the  November  polls.  For  a  short  time 
in  August,  the  probability  grew  to  conviction,  moving 
him  to  write  and  seal  an  offer  to  assist  his  successor  over 
the  humps  of  the  remaining  term  of  office. 

Unseeing  and  unhearing  intervals  still  were  subject 
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to  his  feeling  and  thought— oppressed  spirit  hampering 
tree,  conscious  thinking.  An  intimate  friend  found  him 
slumped  in  his  deep  chair,  with  the  old  tar-away  look 
in  his  eyes.  Repeated  calling  of  his  name  finally  brought 
him  up  with  a  laugh  and  explanation  that,  after  a  hard 
day,  his  wits  "had  gone  wool-gathering." 

Though  he  moved  about  in  the  lowering  political 
atmosphere,  outwardly  imperturbed  and  waggish,  he 
was  inwardly  staggering  under  a  heavy  sack  of  worries. 
Then,  as  his  popularity  in  Washington  reached  another 
and  final  low  mark,  there  came  (September  3)  news  of 
the  fall  ot  Atlanta.  Sherman's  decisive  victory  was 
echoed  by  the  surprise  of  Phil  Sheridan  at  Winchester; 
and  both  Grant  and  Farragut  continued  their  relentless 
pressure  by  land  and  sea. 

The  voice  of  the  people  on  November  8,  ordered  that 
Lincoln  finish  the  job.  Commented  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson:  "I  suppose  never  in  history  was  so  much 
staked  upon  a  popular  vote." 

Lincoln  continued  to  wear  out  under  the  job's  exigen- 
cies, but  there  began  a  lightening  of  spirit.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  for  Secretary  Wells,  in  romantic  mood,  he 
saved  a  Confederate  soldier  condemned  to  hang  and 
issued  a  pass  for  Laura  Jones,  his  Southern  sweetheart, 
to  fetch  her  man  home.  "The  war  has  prevented  too 
many  marriages,"  the  President  observed.  In  less  ro- 
mantic mood,  he  wrote  tor  someone's  dermal  parasites: 
'Will  Dr.  Stone  please  make  me  a  prescription  for  a 
ring  worm?" 

Secretary  Welles  confided  to  his  diary  on  Sunday, 
January  1,   1865,  what  everyone  knew:   ".  .  .  the  Re- 
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bellion  is  not  far  from  its  close."  The  New  Year  Re- 
ception on  Monday  was  "crowded  and  cheerful,"  and 
two  weeks  later,  came  the  simple  statement:  "The  Presi- 
dent ivas  happy."  (Author's  italics)  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  Welles  was  impressed  with  its  radiation.  That, 
it  seems  clear,  must  be  the  paradoxical  theme  of  the 
three  concluding  months:  the  President  showing  to  all 
observers  a  rising  cheeriness  of  spirit,  yet  inwardly 
dying  before  their  eyes. 

Some  of  the  closing  events  and  incidents,  in  order, 
were: 

January  31.  The  House  of  Representatives  at  last,  with 
a  great  shout  from  the  galleries,  passed  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  "This  ends  the  job,"  smiled  a  happy 
Lincoln  next  evening  to  a  serenading  crowd.  He 
was  proud  that  Illinois  was  the  first  to  ratify  the 
Amendment.  He  would  live  to  see  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  states  assured  for  final  ratification. 
February  3.  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  were  in  Hampton  Roads,  meeting  with  a  Con- 
federate Commission  to  offer  peace  on  his  terms  of 
peaceful  reunion;  only  result:  a  not  unpleasant  excur- 
sion. 

February  6.  An  undocumented  story  has  Lincoln  faint- 
ing from  exhaustion  and  emotional  incident  over  his 
issuance  of  too  many  reprieves,  and  being  ordered  to 
bed  for  twenty-four  hours  by  Dr.  Stone.  Exhaustion 
closely  following  a  boat  trip  to  Hampton  Roads  is  im- 
probable. The  story  itself  could  be  true  but  the  date 
is  wrong,  possibly  confused  with  the  later  illness  of 
March  14. 
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February  11.  A  life-mask  of  Lincoln  was  made  by  Clark 
Mills.  It  was  not  an  unpainful  experience  as  hair  frag- 
ments can  still  be  seen  in  the  original  plaster.  When 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  saw  the  mask,  he  insisted  that 
it  was  a  death-mask,  wrote  John  Hay. 
February  22.  (approximately)  Joshua  Speed  was  a  wit- 
ness to  a  highly  emotional  scene  projected  by  two  ladies 
at  the  end  of  a  day  of  "complaints  and  grievances  from 
morning  to  night."  When  finally  alone,  Speed  protested 
to  his  friend  that  such  nerve-racking  scenes  would  con- 
tribute to  his  already  worn-down  health.  Lincoln 
thought  no,  things  of  that  sort  did  him  no  harm,  but 
added  (in  psychoneurotic  manner)  :  "I  am  very  unwell 
—my  feet  and  hands  are  always  cold— I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be  in  bed."  Yet  he  was  "cheerful  and  laughing 
heartily"  over  an  incident  as  told  by  an  eyewitness  to 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Anderson. 

March  3.  Washington  was  full  of  people  and  General 
W.  H.  Halleck,  Lincoln's  Chief-of-Staff,  was  fretting 
over  the  President's  safety. 

March  4.  The  Inauguration:  "As  the  President,  tall 
and  gaunt  .  .  .  advanced  from  his  seat,  a  roar  of  ap- 
plause shook  the  air,  and  again  and  again  repeated, 
finally  died  away  on  the  fringe  of  the  throng,  like  a 
sweeping  wave  on  the  shore.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
sun,  which  had  been  obscured  all  day,  burst  forth  in 
its  meridian  splendor,  and  flooded  the  spectators  with 
glory  and  light,"  improvised  young  Noah  Brooks,  be- 
holding a  sign  for  his  worshipful  hero.  It  was  said  that 
the  welcome  sunburst  and  the  starlight  beauty  of  the 
planet  Venus  shining  in  noonday  splender,  excited  the 
crowd  and  delighted  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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Of  that  Second  Inaugural  Address  of  mystic  wisdom, 
English  biographer  Lord  Charnwood  observed:  "Prob- 
ably no  other  speech  of  a  modern  statesman  uses  so  un- 
reservedly the  language  of  intense  religious  feeling. 
.  .  .  The  reader  to  whom  religious  utterance  makes 
little  appeal  will  not  suppose  that  his  imaginative  words 
stand  for  no  real  experience.  The  reader  whose  piety 
knows  no  question  will  not  be  pained  to  think  this  man 
had  professed  no  Christion  faith." 

And  the  late  Willard  L.  Sperry,  Dean  of  the  Theo- 
logical School  in  Harvard  University,  wrote  in  his 
little  book,  The  Paradox  of  Religion:  "Broadly  speak- 
ing, when  a  man  succeeds  in  thinking  of  himself  and 
his  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  single  idea,  he  had 
the  religious  consciousness.  The  awakening  to  the 
dual  conscionsness  of  self  and  God,  .  .  .  will  always  be 
a  tension  in  his  thinking,  thereafter.  But  if  his  tension 
marks  his  fall  and  is  his  misery,  it  is  also  the  sting  to 
his  quest  for  peace  and  the  pledge  of  his  salvation.  .  .  . 
We  should  have  to  search  far  to  find  a  better  example 
of  this  tension  of  the  religious  paradox  than  that  which 
is  furnished  us  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Of  the  Address,  Dr.  Sperry  felt  that  "neither  military 
nor  political  expediency  could  have  prompted  those 
words;  they  were  wrung  out  of  a  troubled  man  by  the 
travail  ot  his  own  soul." 

From  Francis  of  Assisi  to  Schweitzer  of  Africa,  Lin- 
coln stands  well  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  exemplars  of 
pure  religion,  direct  and  sophisticated.  "A  great,  ori- 
ginal, spiritual  force,"  thinks  historian  Nevins.  He  was 
a  good  man  filling  the  mold  of  Henry  Emerson  Fos- 
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dick's  A  Real  Person,  and  Menninger's  definition  of  a 
psychiatrist's  normal  personality.  His  conflicts  and  par- 
ticularly his  religious  conflicts  were  largely,  if  not 
wholly  resolved.  His  last  credited  intimation  parallel- 
ing that  subject,  was  made  during  the  preceding  fall,  to 
his  confidant  of  bachelor  days,  Joshua  Speed,  invited 
guest  to  the  President's  Soldier's  Home  retreat  outside 
of  Washington. 

Lincoln  was  sitting  at  a  window  in  the  twilight  read- 
ing the  Bible,  when  Speed  appeared  and  greeted  him 
with:  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  profitably  employed.  .  .  . 
If  you  have  recovered  from  your  skepticism,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  have  not." 

With  a  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  Lincoln  (who 
in  1842  wrote  to  Speed's  sister,  "could  one  but  take  it 
[the  Bible]  according  to  the  truth"  in  more  serious 
mien,  said  with  some  solicitude:  "You  are  wrong,  Speed; 
take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that  you  can,  and  the 
rest  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  happier  man." 

No  one  can  deny  the  emotional  value  in  that  state- 
ment. Peace  of  mind  is  a  relative  condition.  It  rarely 
is  full  and  complete.  Like  emotional  maturity,  it  is  an 
attainment,  particularly  for  the  more  thoughtful.  Full 
peace  of  mind  could  scarcely  be  achieved  by  the  Lin- 
coln of  psychologic-religious  tension— unless  he  felt  its 
warming  irradiation  in  the  last  day  or  so  of  his  life.  A 
surer  appraisal  is  that,  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox,  he 
grew  up  to  a  superior  level  of  moral  and  intellectual  and 
secular  spirituality.  Or  as  Lyman  Abbott  better  ex- 
pressed the  thought:  "Thus  the  life  of  Lincoln  illus- 
trates how  a  reverent  agnostic  may  be  deeply  religious 
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and  how  the  life  of  service  and  self-sacrifice  leads 
through  doubt  to  faith." 

March  14.  Again  "The  President  was  some  indisposed 
and  in  bed,  but  not  seriously  ill.  The  members  [Cabi- 
net] met  in  his  bedroom."  8  Newspapers  mentioned  in- 
fluenza but  it  was  generally  understood  to  be  exhaustion. 
Of  side  interest,  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  made,  a  few  days 
before,  a  thousand  dollar  purchase  of  mourning  clothes 
of  purple  and  pearl-grey  dresses  trimmed  with  black.9 
What  her  conscious  or  unconscious  motive  was,  it  is 
another  indication  of  a  mind  slowly  and  relentlessly 
moving  toward  abnormality. 

March  17.  At  four  o'clock,  Lincoln  appeared  before 
some  two  thousand  people  gathered  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  before  the  National  Hotel.  They  were  there 
to  participate  in  the  presentation  of  Fort  Anderson's 
surrendered  flag  to  Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton  of 
Indiana.  The  Governor's  laudatory  introduction  of  the 
President  released  a  roar  of  applause.  Lincoln  had  a 
natural,  unassumed  modesty  and  a  healthy,  unexag- 
gerated  self-esteem.  He  admitted  that  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  sincere  flattery.  He  had  had  but  little  of  it 
and  of  spontaneous,  personal  applause  in  the  past  four 
years. 

His  speech  as  reported  in  the  morning  papers  was 
not  meant  for  posterity  but  for  the  people  below  the 
hotel  balcony  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  as  delivered 
with  the  backdrop  of  his  mobile  face.  Every  sentence 
was  followed  by  applause,  or  laughter  and  applause, 
and  the  speech  ended  with  "loud  cheering  from  the 
crowd." 
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When  he  appeared  a  little  later  at  the  hotel  door  to 
enter  his  carriage,  the  waiting  audience  again  applauded 
and,  "as  his  carriage  was  driven  off  towards  the  White 
House,  cheer  after  cheer  followed  it."  10  Though  one  who 
shrank  from  applauding  crowds,  how  could  that  victim 
of  misunderstanding  and  contemptuous  derision  fail  to 
respond  happily,  at  last,  to  a  vast  surging  popularity? 

St.  Patrick's  Day  for  him  ended  "beyond  midnight," 
working  with  Senator  Sumner  and  others.  Editor 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  one  of  the  "others,"  wrote  that  "he 
was  almost  worn  out"  over  one  of  his  most  trying  days 
of  office-seekers  and  "voluminous  documents." 
March  18.  Saturday  was  "another  bright  warm  day,"  re- 
corded Attorney-General  Bates,  planning  his  spring 
garden.  Lincoln  "opened  shop"  at  nine  o'clock  to  give 
Senator  Sumner  what  he  had  come  for.  Both  were  in 
light  mood,  and  Lincoln  delayed  the  day's  work— the 
anteroom  already  was  filled  with  civilians  and  the  hon- 
orables  of  Congress— to  introduce  to  the  dignified,  cul- 
tured Bostonian,  the  humorous  effluvia  of  Rev.  Petro- 
leum Vesuvious  Nasby.  To  impress  Sumner,  Lincoln 
jovially  overemphasized  its  value:  'Tor  the  genius  to 
write  these  things  I  would  gladly  give  up  my  office." 

He  apparently  had  had  a  sound  sleep.  The  morning 
papers  were  no  longer  critical.  This  Saturday  was 
another  day  of  work  and  seemingly  of  buoyancy.  The 
signing  secretary,  Edward  D.  Neill,  presumably  was  away 
for  the  week-end.  Seeing  the  six  bulky  documents, 
Lincoln  must  have  followed  his  impulse  to  do  the  most 
disliked  and  unprecedented  act  of  personally  signing 
land-patents.   In  this  instance,  they  were  for  the  return 
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of  three  old  California  Missions  to  their  original  own- 
ers and  the  transfer  of  three,  huge  ranchos. 

That  evening,  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sumner 
were  at  the  opera.  ".  .  .  we  had  a  very  gay  little  time," 
she  wrote,  "Mr.  L.,  when  he  throws  off  his  heavy  man- 
ner, as  he  often  does,  can  make  himself  very,  very 
agreeable." 

March  19.  (Sunday)  "Mr.  Lincoln  .  .  .  again  joined 
our  little  'coterie.'  " 

March  21.  ".  .  .  we  all  go  again  to  hear  'Robin  Adair.' ' 
March  22.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  started  on  a  visit  to 
the  front.  She  wrote:  "Mr.  L.  wishes  me  to  accompany 
him.  I  gladly  seize  on  any  change  that  will  benefit  him."  n 
And  from  Welles:  "The  President  has  gone  to  the  front, 
partly  to  get  rid  of  the  throng  that  is  pressing  upon 
him  .  .  .  He  makes  his  office  much  more  laborious  than 
he  should  .  .  .  The  more  he  yields,  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure ...  is  compelled  to  flee.  There  is  no  doubt  he  is 
much  worn  down;  besides  he  wishes  the  War  termi- 
nated, and  .  .  .  that  severe  terms  shall  not  be  exacted  ot 
the  rebels." 

March  23.  Seasick  on  the  River  Queen  (during  a  "fur- 
ious gale") ,  Lincoln  refused  a  palliatve  drink  of  cham- 
pagne. He  had  seen  too  many  men  seasick  of  that  very 
stuff,  he  explained.  There  followed  a  week  of  historic 
events  with  the  President  a  close  observer.  One  episode 
may  have  had  historic  repercussion. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  suffering  from  headache  and  travel- 
ing annoyances  on  a  very  rough,  jolting  ride  in  an  Army 
ambulance  with  Mrs.  Grant,  went  hysterically  berserk 
with  jealousy  and  injured  pride  at  the  sight  of  the 
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beautiful  wife  of  General  Edward  O.  C.  Ord  riding  a 
horse  near  the  President.  In  uncontrollable  fury,  she 
was  unintentionally  rude  to  the  wife  of  General  Grant- 
now  seen  as  the  real  cause  of  the  General's  discourteous 
change  of  intent  to  be  present  in  the  President's  theatre 
box,  as  advertized,  on  the  evening  of  April  14.  The 
presence  of  General  Grant  probably  would  have  pre- 
vented the  act  of  assassin,  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

For  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  day  was  one  of  damaging  emo- 
tion, leaving  her  weak  and  unhappy,  and  her  husband 
much  perturbed.  It  was  best  tor  both  that  she  return 
home  to  recuperate.  To  General  Carl  Schurz,  about  to 
leave  City  Point  for  Washington,  the  President  sug- 
gested that  (rather  than  an  Army  tug)  he  go  aboard 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  comfortable  steamboat,  "on  which  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  both  of  you,  if  you  keep  the 
peace."  Mrs.  Lincoln  joining  in  the  invitation,  Schurz 
accepted  and  found  her  a  pleasant  traveler. 
April  2.  In  the  Army-abandoned  city  of  Richmond, 
Lincoln  exclaimed:  "Thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  day."  It  was  a  day  of  emotional  scenes  and  ex- 
periences. A  week  of  concluding  events  followed. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  rested  and  gay  once  more,  returned 
with  a  party  of  friends.  It  was  during  this  week  that 
she  and  her  husband,  while  driving  along  the  James 
River,  stopped  at  an  old,  country  churchyard,  lovely  and 
peaceful,  to  stroll  among  the  graves.  He  said  to  her, 
"Mary,  you  are  younger  than  I,  you  will  survive  me. 
When  I  am  gone,  lay  my  remains  in  some  quiet  place 
like  this." 

The  Presidential   party  drove  to  Petersburg  where 
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Lincoln  visited  the  large  hospital,  "infinitely  tender" 
with  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  experience 
left  him  tired  and  shaken.  It  is  said  that  a  young  Cap- 
tain died  with  his  hand  in  Lincoln's.  During  the  day 
before  their  return  to  Washington,  he  again  mentioned 
his  fatigue  to  Mary.  "I  almost  wish  I  could  go  to  bed 
now,"  he  said. 

Charles  Adolphe  Pineton,  thirty-four-year-old  Mar- 
quis de  Chambrun,  visiting  in  Washington,  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  party  on  the  River  Queen.  Writing  his 
recollections  shortly  after,  he  made  the  discerning  ob- 
servation that  during  a  general  conversation  on  the 
boat,  when  an  opinion  was  expressed  contrary  to  the 
President's  desire  tor  a  rapid  return  of  the  Southern 
states  into  the  Union,  that  "a  [psychoneurotic]  sort  of 
fatigue  and  weariness"  followed.  Like  many  other  ob- 
servers, he  was  impressed  by  "a  vague  and  deep  sadness 
.  .  .  [of]  something  poignant."  Chambrun  was  so  in- 
trigued by  Lincoln's  rapid  mood  changes— his  laughter 
at  what  others  and  he  had  said  and  then  closing  his 
eyes  to  retire  within  himself— that  he  counted  over 
twenty  of  "these  alternations  and  contrasts"  during  one 
evening,12 

April  9.  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant.  Lincoln  and  his 
party  returned  to  Washington. 

April  10.  The  President  was  "looking  well  and  feel- 
ing well,"  in  the  opinion  of  Welles,  who  recorded  the 
personal  appearance  of  his  chief  only  when  he  saw  a 
notable  change  from  the  usual. 

One  of  Lincoln's  first  acts  after  his  return  was  a  visit 
to  his  bedridden  Secretary  of  State,  a  recent  horse-and- 
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buggy  casualty.  Throwing  himself  across  the  foot  of 
the  big  bed,  "in  boyish  abandon,"  head  propped  in 
hand,  he  told  Seward  his  exciting  story  of  the  last  eigh- 
teen days.  On  his  feet  again,  he  exclaimed:  "Now  for 
a  day  of  thanksgiving."  13  Looking  and  feeling  better, 
beard  neatly  trimmed,  he  went  to  Gardner's  studio  for 
the  photograph  now  known  as  the  "Smiling  Lincoln." 
This  last  is  m  some  respect  the  finest,  for  it  shows  a 
face  irradiating  glowing  happiness  through  sunken  lines 
of  emaciation. 

In  the  city  there  were  serenading,  illuminations,  pa- 
rades, cheering  and  flag  waving  and  the  President's  last 
public  speech.  And  through  it  all,  for  him,  the  in- 
effable joy  of  life's  fulfillment.  On  the  day  when  the 
Harlans*  drove  with  the  Lincolns  across  the  Potomac, 
deep  into  Virginia  where  peace  had  come,  the  Senator 
noticed  how  "transfigured"  the  President's  face  was. 
The  sad  look  in  his  eyes  was  replaced  by  an  "indescrib- 
able expression  of  serene  joy."  His  face  was  "radiant." 
Yet,  at  this  happy  time,  in  a  letter  inviting  General 
Grant  to  view  the  city's  illuminations,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
made  mention  of  her  husband's  severe  headache! 
April  13-14.  The  emotional  life  of  Lincoln  had  neared 
the  end  of  the  slope  of  need  in  climacteric  paradox. 
Whatever  the  external  radiance  of  his  happiness  was  or 
means,  it  was  alloyed  with  unwelcome  images  of  his 
dreams.  During  this  last  sleeping  night,  there  re- 
emerged  a  familiar  dream  featured  by  a  "singular  in- 
describable vessel"  which  carried  him  swiftly  toward  an 


*  Senator    and     Mrs.    James    Harlan's    daughter    was    fianced    to 
Captain   Robert  Lincoln. 
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indefinite  shore.  This  dream  (described  in  the  morning 
to  his  Cabinet)  always  preceded  some  favorable  event, 
he  explained,  usually  a  military  victory  such  as  Antie- 
tam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River,  Vicksburg  and  Wilming- 
ton. General  Grant,  a  guest  at  the  meeting,  discon- 
certedly  observed  that  Stone  River  certainly  was  no 
victory.  Lincoln  parried  the  correction  by  quickly  say- 
ing that  his  thoughts  were  on  Sherman  and  expressing 
his  confidence  that  the  news  from  the  General  would 
come  soon  and  favorably. 

A  short  time  before,  Lincoln  had  been  secretly  fret- 
ting over  a  new  dream  of  similar  import.  Ward  Hill 
Lamon  in  a  chapter  "Dreams  and  Presentiments,"  de- 
tails the  story  from  notes  made  immediately  after.  He 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  sitting  together— Lincoln  silent 
and  solemn.  When  Mrs.  Lincoln  noticed  it,  he  began 
talking  meditatively  about  the  many  dreams  described 
in  the  Bible— some  sixteen  chapters  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  three  or  four  in  the  New. 

"Do  you  believe  in  dreams?"  asked  his  wife. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  her  husband  replied,  "but  I 
had  one  the  other  night  which  has  haunted  me  ever 
since." 

The  first  time  that  he  picked  up  his  Bible  after  that 
dream,  he  said,  it  opened  on  the  "wonderful  dream  of 
Jacob  in  Genesis,"  and  each  time  he  turned  over  the 
pages  he  encountered  a  dream  or  vision.  When  Mrs. 
Lincoln  expressed  alarm,  he  regretted  the  subject  "but 
somehow,"  he  said,  "the  thing  has  got  possession  of  me, 
and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down." 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  disclaiming  belief  in  dreams,  still  in- 
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sisted  on  hearing  it.  Hesitating,  he  slowly  commenced: 
"About  ten  days  ago,  I  retired  very  late  ..."  Lincoln 
went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  important 
dispatches  from  the  front,  was  weary  and  soon  fell  asleep 
to  dream  of  "a  death-like  stillness"  broken  by  the  quiet 
weeping  of  invisible  people.  He  got  out  of  bed  (in  his 
dream) ,  wandered  downstairs  and  through  familiar 
rooms,  searching  for  the  subdued  sobbing.  Puzzled  and 
alarmed,  he  moved  along  until  he  entered  the  spacious 
East  Room,  where  he  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a 
catafalque  on  which  lay  a  body  covered  with  funeral 
vestments  and  surrounded  by  military  guards  and  a 
throng  of  mourning  people.  "Who  is  dead  in  the  White 
House,"  he  demanded  of  a  guard. 

The  soldier  replied:  "The  President— he  was  killed 
by  an  assassin!" 

A  loud  burst  of  grief  awoke  Lincoln  and  left  him 
sleepless  through  the  night.  The  dream  was  so  disturb- 
ing that  for  a  while  he  seemed  to  fear  sleep  itself,  for, 
in  referring  to  the  dream  later,  he  quoted  Hamlet's  "To 
sleep;  perchance  to  dream.  Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  with 
a  strong  accent  on  the  last  three  words. 

Out  of  his  early  environment  and  common  archaic 
heritage,  Lincoln  was  susceptive  to  the  supernatural  and 
the  prophetic  nature  of  dreams.  When  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  their  little  son  were  away  from  Washington  in 
June  of  1863,  he  sent  her  a  terse  telegram:  "Put  Tad's 
pistol  away.   I  had  an  ugly  dream  about  him." 

Because  his  dreams  were  not  the  usual  distorted  and 
fragmented  variety,  they  were  disturbing  and  neces- 
sitated rationalization.  With  the  old,  frequent  dream 
he  succeeded  to  a  plausible  extent,   but   this  vividly 
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detailed  dream  was  too  realistic,  too  dramatic,  too  akin 
to  that  never  forgotten  double-vision  illusion  of  the 
ghostly  second  image  mocking  the  primary  image.  When 
this  dream  story  came  up  shortly  after,  between  himself 
and  his  big  friend,  Ward  Lamon  (his  unofficial 
guardian) ,  Lincoln  told  "Hill"  that  it  was  downright 
foolish  to  try  to  keep  any  one  from  killing  him. 

"Don't  you  know  how  it  will  turn  out?  ...  it  was  not 
me,  but  some  other  fellow  that  was  killed."  He  followed 
that  feeble  effort  with  a  pertinent,  humorous  story  and 
then  with  a  sigh:  "Well,  let  it  go.  I  think  the  Lord  in 
His  own  good  time  and  way  will  work  this  out  all  right." 

He  disregarded  all  external  warning  as  well  as  his 
inner  voice.  At  least  eighty  death  threats  were  found 
in  a  special  pigeonhole  of  the  President's  desk.  Lamon, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  a  special  mission  to  Rich- 
mond on  February  2,  1865,  pleaded  with  Lincoln  to 
go  in  public  as  little  as  possible  during  his  absence, 
never  after  nightfall,  and  particularly  requested  that  he 
stay  away  from  the  theatre.  But  with  an  ingrained  sense 
of  fatality,  the  warning,  like  most  others,  was  smiled 
away. 

Dream  lore  began  with  primitive  man;  its  interpreta- 
tion ever  since  has  intrigued  the  human  mind.  The 
first  attempt  at  scientific  explanation  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  led  the  way  to 
1900  when  Sigmund  Freud,  in  his  study  of  the  neuroses, 
postulated  the  dream  story  as  the  imaginary  fulfillment 
of  repressed  desires  in  symbolic  form.  That  theory,  after 
more  than  fifty  years,  now  almost  possesses  the  dignity 
of  fact.    There  obviously  are  other  stimuli  of  dream 
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material,  yet  at  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  Lincoln's 
dream  stories  reveal  primarily  the  wish  to  be  gone  from 
his  world  of  trouble  which  he  carried  wholly  and  re- 
sponsibly. It  was  that  unconscious  wish  which  brought 
burial  thoughts  at  the  sight  of  a  peaceful,  shady  brook, 
and  pensive  mien  at  mention  of  a  Lone  Mountain 
Cemetery.  Could  there  be  something  more  than  cynical 
in  the  proverb,  "Call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead?" 

Lincoln  had  the  primary  need  of  the  depressed  per- 
son for  relief  of  tension— for  quiet  and  rest  and  peace. 
And  he  had  a  strong,  basic  feeling  for  religion  and  im- 
mortality—to be  above  Death,  which  he  had  lived  with 
since  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  no  longer  feared  since 
the  decision  of  Sumter.  Somewhere  in  the  mysterious 
cells  of  his  mind— doubtlessly  unformulated— lay  the 
wish  or  need  to  atone  for  the  tragedies  and  miseries  of 
the  war  and,  possibly,  even  for  the  national  sin  and 
stupidity  that  led  to  its  inexorable  development. 

Other  Lincoln  students  must  have  sensed  the  atone- 
ment-wish that  lay  furtively  in  the  fringe  of  his  con- 
sciousness. Since  the  above  was  written,  originally,  the 
present  writer  found— with  appreciation— that  Vincent 
Sheean  expressed  the  idea  in  citing  examples  of  Gandhi's 
"theophanic  [God  to  man]  moment"  in  this  manner: 

According  to  my  understanding  of  certain  rare 
spirits,  they  attain  a  moment  in  which  their  own 
communication  with  the  higher  field  of  being  be- 
comes so  absorbing  that  it  is  evident  even  to  others, 
at  some  point  or  other  in  their  activity  upon  the 
stage  of  history.  Abraham  Lincoln's  "theophanic 
moment"  occupied  the  last  year  and  a  half,  roughly, 
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of  his  life,  producing  state  papers,  public  speeches 
and  even  private  letters  from  which  exhales  a 
species  of  prayer.  I  have  had  the  idea  that  this  took 
place— or  rather  came  from  the  private  realm  of 
being  into  the  external  manifestation— because  of 
the  death  of  Lincoln's  own  son,  which  connected 
a  personal  grief  with  the  grief  of  a  whole  nation 
over  its  sons,  and,  combining  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  fratricidal  struggle  and  an  unknown 
future,  in  the  end  lifted  his  genius  to  a  generaliza- 
tion both  deep  and  high,  giving  him  the  permanent 
quality  (from  the  roots  to  the  firmament)  of  man 
aspiring.  Once  he  had  taken  on  this  dimension  of 
larger-than-life  and  more-than-life,  martyrdom  was 
demanded  by  the  inner  logic  of  his  dreams.14 


Still  and  all,  for  President  Lincoln,  age  fifty-six,  the  life 
instinct  was  normally  dominant,  activated  by  the  pur- 
pose to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  war  and  plant  roses  of 
public  service  where  ugly  thistles  still  were  growing. 
April  14  was  a  big  day  of  which  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete record.  It  began  at  early  breakfast  with  his  son, 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln  of  Grant's  staff,  (returned  that 
morning  from  Appomattox) ,  who  gave  his  father  an 
eyewitness  account  of  the  surrender,  and  a  picture  of 
General  Lee. 

"It  is  a  good  face,"  he  appraisingly  commented,  "it  is 
the  face  of  a  noble,  brave  man.  I  am  glad  the  war  is  over 
at  last." 

During  the  Cabinet  meeting,  the  President  made 
known  his  intent  to  begin  a  sound,  convalescent  reunion 
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of  the  States.  It  was  a  day  of  optimistic  interviews  and 
cheerful  routine.  At  midafternoon,  he  ordered  the 
carriage.  No  company— he  preferred  to  "ride  by  ourselves 
to-day,"  he  told  his  wife  on  that  spring  day  of  budding 
leaves  and  lilac  blooms.  The  will  to  live  was  vibrant  as 
they  chatted  of  the  more  distant  future,  of  the  end  of 
the  second  term,  of  Europe,  Palestine  and  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  California.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  startled  by  the  strange,  unusual  quality  of  his  happi- 
ness as  he  said:  "This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life," 
repeating  the  phrase  several  times. 

That  evening  at  Ford's  new  theatre,  accompanied  by 
a  pair  of  young  lovers,  after  speaking  a  few  light-hearted 
words  to  Mary,  his  happy  wife,  leaning  against  him  with 
her  hand  in  his,  the  vessel  of  his  dreams  came  in  sudden 
reality,  driven  by  a  Deringer's  painless  blast.  It  carried 
him  on  a  resistless,  ebbing  tide  through  a  comatose 
night,  from  10: 15  p.m.  (approximately)  of  Good  Friday, 
April  14,  to  7:21:55  a.m.  (exactly)  of  the  15th.  A  great 
life  closed— the  last  four  years  a  synthesis  of  suffering 

and  achievement. 

#  #  # 

Since  that  last  heart-beat,  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
become  for  us  and  forever  an  irresistible  emotion,  re- 
gardless of  temperament  and  academic  detachment. 

For  those  who  mourn  at  his  bier,  it  can  and  often 
has  been  said,  that  he  died  in  good  time  and  manner. 
True,  if  his  exhaustion  was  more  neurotic  than  sclerotic, 
more  of  the  "nerves"  than  of  the  arteries,  he  could  have 
lived  to  shorten  the  tragic  era  of  reconstruction.  But,  if 
his  exhaustion  increased  from  imponderable  problems 
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of  that  era,  he  may  not  have  long  survived;  and  for  the 
poorly  guarded  President,  caught  between  the  stark 
reality  of  Southern  hatred  and  Northern  malice,  fool's 
assassination  was  almost  inevitable,  and,  in  the  mystic 
deep  of  his  being,  welcomed. 

To  conclude  on  that  undertone,  however,  would  be 
personally  and  historically  unfair.  Though  (in  dim 
awareness)  he  walked  in  death's  dark  shadow — a  nega- 
tive, recessive  movement — his  Being  moved  on  as  a 
lighted,  positive  force. 

In  Brief  Summary: 

The  life  of  Lincoln — his  emotional  life  as  well — 
began  with  conception.  Out  of  the  mystery  of  a  living 
cell,  he  merged  a  full-term  infant  in  angry  protest  at 
separation  from  the  snug  warmth  of  prenatal  security. 

So  far  as  known,  he  passed  unfettered  through  the 
years  of  prepuberty.  During  early  adolescence,  clues 
of  emotional  disturbance  began  to  show.  Father-resent- 
ment, shock  from  the  deaths  of  a  tender  mother  and 
sister,  superstitious,  backwoods  fears,  and  a  precocious 
questioning  of  Christian  doctrines,  were  forming  a  pat- 
tern. Dominating  traits,  interesting  to  us  and  often 
troublesome  to  him,  grew  pronounced  in  adulthood. 
Introspection,  sensitivity  and  sympathy  (with  inherit- 
ance and  environment)  tended  to  depressive  phases.  By 
the  time  he  moved  from  the  little  village  of  New  Salem 
to  the  near-by  capital  city  of  Illinois,  he  was  for  a  few 
years  a  suffering  hypochondriac. 

By  the  end  of  his  third  year  in  Springfield,  he  had 
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a  firm  hold  on  the  practice  of  law  and  politics.  But  on 
himself  he  lost  control  during  a  brief  crisis  of  acute 
depression.  After  two  self-punishing  years,  he  achieved 
victory  in  marriage — cure  of  the  "hypo"  and  restora- 
tion to  psychosomatic  well-being.  Marriage  marked  a 
special  milestone  during  year  after  maturing  year.  The 
love  and  the  irritations  of  Mary  Todd  made  incalculable 
contributions. 

The  decade  preceding  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
(including  five  or  six  years  of  wayside  eccentricities) 
was  one  of  marvelous  growth,  fatefully  designing  him 
for  the  impending  national  cataclysm.  A  sentence  cov- 
ering Lincoln's  part  in  the  deluge,  by  the  English 
philosopher,  Bertrand  Russell,  is  quoted:  "To  conduct 
a  great  war  through  years  of  difficulty  and  ill  success, 
resolutely,  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  and  to  remain 
throughout  conciliatory  and  calm  and  large  minded,  is 
a  feat  which  was  accomplished  by  Lincoln,  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  no  other  historical  character."  In  process- 
ing that  achievement,  Lincoln  never  grew  callous  to 
the  sufferings  of  either  side.  For  this  highly  sensitive, 
hypersympathetic  and  perhaps  too  self-responsible 
leader,  there  was  no  escape  from  personal  agony. 

What  by-products  came  of  administrative  inefficien- 
cies are  of  interest  chiefly  to  historians  of  the  war. 
What  we  remember  are  the  strengths  and  the  weak- 
nesses— some  lovable  and  all  forgivable;  the  irrepressible 
legends  of  a  national  folk-hero,  and  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  a  spirituality  of  thought  and  practice  that  has 
canonized  him  to  secular  sainthood. 

In  final  analysis,  that  which  is  more  fully  positive, 
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world-embracing  and  immortal,  was  his  stand  against 
disunion  and  slavery  as  its  cause.  Again  from  English- 
man Russell:  "America  had  been  'dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.'  Slavery 
had  made  this  seem  a  mockery;  in  the  Civil  War  it 
became  again  a  creative  belief,  molding  facts  more 
nearly  into  conformity  with  an  ideal,  and  restoring 
to  America  its  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  other 
nations."  15 

Whether  Lincoln  died  in  good  time  and  manner  is 
immaterial.  What  is  solid  is  the  paradox  of  a  President 
so  emotional,  yet  maturely  wise;  often  uncertain,  some- 
times stumbling  on  the  way,  yet  always  moving  in  the 
right  direction;  his  work  seemingly  unfinished,  yet 
a  nation  saved,  a  constitutional  ideal  restored,  and  he, 
the  embodiment  of  American  democracy. 


SUPPLEMENT 

This  section,  embracing  the  important  subject  of 
Lincoln's  physical  character,  is  intended  for  the  more 
than  casual  reader.  The  miscellaneous  matters  are 
closely  related  and  the  descriptions  of  Herndon  and 
others  are  essential  for  review.  The  studies  of  anthro- 
pologists Stewart  and  Shapiro  are  original  contributions. 
The  application  of  Kretschmer's  work  has  basic  sig- 
nificance and  its  extension  by  Sheldon  is  of  engaging 
interest. 


The  psychological  question  within  this  first,  short 
section  is  introduced  more  for  its  curious  quality  than 
its  importance. 

Wrote  lawyer-associate  Gustave  Koerner,  of  Lincoln: 
"There  is  something  about  the  man,  about  the  face, 
which  is  unfathomable."  That  "something"  fascinates 
us  all  and  particularly  photographers,  painters  and 
sculptors;  and  just  possibly,  to  some  extent,  the  subject 
himself.  Narcissism  (self-love) ,  in  varying  degree,  is 
present  in  all  human  beings.  How  much  in  Lincoln,  is 
for  experts  in  the  psychic  apparatus  to  toy  with.  Seem- 
ingly no  other  President  before  the  "movie"  camera 
has  been  so  often  photographed. 
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One  is  impressed  with  the  many  times  that  Lincoln 
was  quite  willing  to  go  to  the  "picture-gallery"  of  the 
time-consuming,  early  cameraman,  and  the  daily  hours 
to  the  portrait  painter  and  the  sculptor.  On  the  author- 
ity of  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  Lincoln  sat  before  fifty- 
three  photographers,  exclusive  of  the  separate  exposures 
by  each  photographer  (estimate  revisable) .  On  the 
authority  of  Joseph  Lyle  McCorison,  Lincoln  was 
painted  from  life  eight  times  and  possibly  nine,  in  the 
year  1860.  During  the  war  years,  he  sat  many  times 
for  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  and  again  to  Healy,  and  to 
Matthew  Wilson  and  probably  others.  During  1860, 
his  face  and  later  his  hands,  were  molded  by  Leonard 
Wells  Volk;  and  he  sat  daily  for  a  week  or  more  to 
sculptor  Thomas  D.  Jones.  He  was  sketched  many 
times  during  the  last  five  months  of  his  life— half  an 
hour  at  intervals— by  eighteen-year-old  sculptor  Vinnie 
Ream;  and  he  submitted  to  a  plaster  face-molding  by 
sculptor  Clark  Mills  on  February  2,  1865. 

It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  during  1860  alone, 
Lincoln  "sat"  for  twenty  artists,  for  a  known  sixty-seven 
in  all,  and  for  many  more  whose  claims,  however,  (in 
the  words  of  McCorison  to  me) ,  "must  be  taken  with 
many  grains  of  salt  unless  there  is  an  indisputable,  in- 
dependent and  contemporary  record."  Discounting  the 
entreating  pressure  by  artists  after  his  nomination,  his 
reputed  inclination  to  say  "Yes"  rather  than  "No,"  and 
that  the  sittings  were  restful,  escape  opportunities,  there 
still  remains  a  fair  share  for  speculation. 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  LINCOLN'S  LEGITIMACY 

William  H.  Herndon  wrote  to  biographer  Ward 
Lamon:  "It  is  true  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  incapable 
of  getting  a  child;  because  he  had  the  mumps."  Years 
later  he  wrote  to  Jesse  Weik,  his  collaborator  in  Hern- 
don's  Lincoln:  "Dennis  Hanks  told  me  that  Thomas 
Lincoln,  tolerably  young,  and  before  he  left  Kentucky, 
was  castrated."  Herndon's  gossip  grew  more  attenuated 
with  this:  William  Cessna  told  his  son,  J.  Friend  Cessna, 
who  told  Charles  Friend,  who  wrote  to  Herndon  that 
"one  if  not  both  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  testicles  were  not 
larger  than  a  pea." 

Albert  A.  Beveridge,  rider  in  the  Herndon  wake, 
wrote  in  a  footnote:  "...  at  an  unknown  date  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  ill  of  the  mumps  which  must  have  resulted 
in  an  operation."  Mumps  in  a  male  can  cause  orchitis 
which,  in  turn,  may  be  followed  by  glandular  atrophy. 
But  orchitis  is  usually  unilateral,  rarely  bilateral,  and 
more  rarely  causes  impotence  or  sterility.  A  simple, 
atrophic  testicle  in  a  young  man  was  no  indication  for 
castration,  which  in  itself  was  a  psychological  deterrent 
and  in  that  preanesthetic  day,  a  very  painful  procedure 
even  under  enduced  alcoholic  stupor. 

Herndon  believed  in  the  politically  inspired  gossip 
of  his  late  partner's  illegitimacy  and  imposed  his  argu- 
ments in  letters  to  biographers  Ward  Lamon  and 
Jesse  Weik.  In  his  last  years,  he  half-heartedly  admitted 
his  error.  Because  the  same  allegation  has  persisted  in 
various  locales  of  Kentucky  and  the  Carolinas,  William 
H.  Barton  personally  pursued  each  of  the  seven  fathers 
to  an  easy  extinction. 
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THE  CONCUSSIVE  HEAD  INJURY 
Wrote  Herndon:  "Mr.  Lincoln  related  the  following 
reminiscence  .  .  .  One  day,  taking  a  bag  of  corn,  he 
mounted  the  old  flea-bitten  mare  and  rode  leisurely  to 
Gordon's  mill.  Arriving  somewhat  late,  his  turn  did  not 
come  till  almost  sundown  ...  he  hitched  the  old  mare 
to  the  arm,  and  as  the  animal  moved  around,  the  ma- 
chinery responded  with  equal  speed.  Abe  was  mounted 
on  the  arm,  and  at  frequent  intervals  made  use  of  his 
whip  to  urge  the  animal  on  to  better  speed.  With  a 
careless  'get  up,  you  old  hussy,'  he  applied  the  lash  at 
each  revolution  of  the  arm  .  .  .  the  old  jade,  resenting 
the  continued  use  of  the  goad,  elevated  her  shoeless  hoofs 
and,  striking  the  young  engineer  in  the  forehead,  sent 
him  sprawling  to  the  earth.  Miller  Gordon  hurried  in, 
picked  up  the  bleeding,  senseless  boy,  whom  he  took  for 
dead,  and  at  once  sent  for  his  father.  Old  Thomas  Lin- 
coln came  .  .  .  loaded  the  lifeless  boy  in  a  wagon  and 
drove  home  [about  two  miles]. 

Abe  lay  unconscious  all  night  [Herndon  also  wrote, 
"about  12  o'clock"]  but  towards  break  of  day  the  at- 
tendants noticed  signs  of  returning  consciousness 
.  .  .  his  frame  jerked  for  an  instant,  and  he  awoke, 
blurting  out  the  words,  'you  old  hussy,'  or  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sentence  interrupted  by  the  mare's 
heel.  Mr.  Lincoln  considered  this  one  of  the  remarkable 
incidents  of  his  life.  He  often  referred  to  it,  and  we  had 
many  discussions  in  our  law  office  over  the  psychological 
phenomena  in  the  operation." 

Neurologists  with  their  present  knowledge  of  nerve 
pathways  to  and  from  known  brain  centers,  and  their 
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near  approach  to  unbarring  the  location  of  higher 
development  and  emotional  expression,  would  be 
almost  lost  in  a  theoretic  maze  to  explain  the  "op- 
eration" of  that  "psychological  phenomena."  Abe's 
body  jerked  for  a  brief  while  before  he  awoke 
confused  and  disoriented,  blurting  the  words,  "you 
old  hussy."  The  simplest  explanation  of  that  di- 
vided sentence  (caused  by  the  shock  of  a  brain  in 
commotion)  is  its  comparison  to  a  type  of  convulsive 
state  known  as  petit-mal  (little  sickness) ,  in  which  there 
is  temporary  loss  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.  Petit- 
mal  attacks  are  common  in,  or  as  a  part  of,  epilepsy  but 
are  rare  after  brain  injury.  A  blow  from  an  unshod  hoof 
would  be  unlikely  to  produce  a  localized,  depressed 
skull  fracture  and  no  such  scarred  depression  can  be 
found  on  careful  examination  of  the  original  Volk  life- 
mask  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  on  any  of  the 
many  Lincoln  photographs.  If  a  linear  fracture  occurred 
at  Abe's  age,  it  would  have  so  healed  within  a  year  as  to 
escape  modern  X-ray  detection.  If  an  intracranial 
hemorrhage  was  present,  grave  signs  of  compressed 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  would  have  held  the  boy  in  bed 
long  enough  to  be  commented  on  by  Lincoln  to  Hern- 
don,  and  Herndon  gave  no  hint  of  after-symptoms. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  a  frontal  head  blow  in 
children— if  any— are  vomiting  and  a  few  days  of  head- 
ache, followed  by  uneventful  recovery.  In  severe  cases, 
the  symptoms  are  prolonged  headache,  irritability  and 
especially  impaired  memory.  A  neuro-surgeon  friend, 
with  many  years  of  exceptional  experience  with  several 
thousand  minor  and  major  head  injuries  (cerebral  con- 
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cussions  and  contusions,  with  and  without  skull  frac- 
tures, and  unconsciousness  extending  from  minutes  to 
days)  held  the  opinion  that  convalescence  in  children  is 
usually  uneventful  and  free  of  symptoms,  and  that  per- 
sonality changes,  such  as  disturbed  behavior,  disposition, 
memory,  adjustment  to  environment  and  living,  are 
extremely  rare,  in  fact,  "singularly  absent/' 

It  is  "historically"  certain  only  that  Lincoln  in  his 
tenth  year  was  knocked  bleeding  and  senseless,  was  un- 
conscious for  a  few  hours  (after  sundown  in  southern 
Indiana  to  "about  12  o'clock") ,  that  the  only  disorder 
worthy  of  relating  was  the  petit-mal-\ike  call  to  the  horse, 
and  that  there  was  no  loss  of  memory  pointing  to  a 
severe  head  injury.  It  is  possible  to  use  this  meager  in- 
formation for  a  take-off  to  flights  in  neuro-psychiatry, 
but  in  obvious  reality,  it  was  a  concussion  with  complete 
recovery  and  no  psychosomatic  sequels.  If  the  injury 
was  more  violent  than  here  suspected,  the  so-called  laws 
of  chance  again  were  kind  to  Lincoln. 

MISCELLANY 

Sport.  Lincoln  probably  was  no  expert  in  the  follow- 
ing games  that  he  enjoyed  up  to  the  time  of  his  nomi- 
nation: Checkers,  eucher,  chess,  horseshoes,  billiards, 
bowling  and  handball. 

Herndon's  "pimples."  On  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  original  Volk  masks  (by  Henbest) ,  there  can 
be  found  at  least  15  to  17  skin  nodules  varying  in  size. 
Only  the  large  nodule  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  is 
mentioned  in  Lincoln  literature.  Yet  5  or  6  can  easily  be 
seen  on  that  side  and  some  9  or  10  on  the  left  side  and 
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one  on  the  forehead.  These  skin  blemishes  are  probably 
cellular  naevi  or  nonpigmented  moles,  and  doubtlessly 
added  to  the  impression  of  Lincoln  as  an  "ugly  man." 

Scars.  Lincoln  ' 'received  a  scar  which  he  carried  with 
him  to  his  grave,"  wrote  Lamon  of  the  fight  with 
Negroes  on  the  first  flat-boat  trip  to  New  Orleans.  It 
presumably  was  a  head  scar.  And,  wrote  Volk,  there  was 
a  scar  from  a  sharp  axe  on  one  of  his  thumbs. 

Teeth.  Only  two  references  to  their  appearance  can  be 
found:  Ralph  W.  Emerson's  "He  .  .  .  the  President  .  .  . 
shows  all  his  white  teeth  .  .  .  and  laughs,"  and  an  Eng- 
lish correspondent's,  ".  .  .  two  rows  of  large  white 
teeth."  Lincoln's  own  comment  on  his  suffering  from 
an  unsuccessful  extraction  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  is 
well  known.  He  lost  at  least  one  or  two  teeth  by  extrac- 
tions while  President.1 

Voice.  As  described  by  Dr.  William  Jayne  of  Spring- 
field, his  speaking  voice  was  generally  in  the  upper  mid- 
dle range.  It  "began  in  a  rather  high  pitch  and  then 
modulated  and  remained  in  the  upper  middle  range." 
It  has  been  written  of  as  high-pitched  and  thin  with 
great  carrying  power. 

Spectacles.  There  is  photographic  evidence  of  two 
types  of  spectacle  frames  worn  by  the  President.  The 
first  of  the  two  was  especially  made  with  short  spring 
ends  to  clasp  the  sides  of  his  head  just  back  of  his  eyes. 
This  unusual  type  can  be  seen  in  Meserve's  The  Photo- 
graphs of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Nos.  51,  52,  53,  and  114, 
by  Gardner  (August  9,  1863),  and  No.  39  (with  Tad) 
by  Brady  (Feb.  9,  1864),  or  in  Lorant's  1952  edition 
of  Lincoln.   A  Picture  Story  of  His  Life,  page  184.   A 
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second  and  older  type  of  frame  with  hinged,  folding 
temples  is  discussed  below.  Lincoln  may  also  have 
tried  the  more  conventional  type  of  frame  with  straight 
temples  which  cling  to  side  of  head  above  the  ears.  An 
artist,  presumably  Carpenter,  painted  such  a  pair  in 
Lincoln's  hand  (and  with  extensive  White  House  back- 
ground) on  a  group  photograph  of  the  President  and 
his  two  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay.  This  interesting 
picture  can  be  seen  in  Agnes  Rogers'  Lincoln:  A  Biog- 
raphy In  Pictures. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  glasses  worn  by  Lincoln,  it 
is  amazing  that  only  one  known  pair  is  extant.  This 
early  pair  with  hinged  temples  was  acquired  years  ago 
by  the  late  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  There  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  Lincoln's,  or  how  or  from  whom,  the  ex- 
perienced and  discriminating  collector  obtained  them. 
Their  peculiar  interest  lies  in  the  surprising  strength  of 
the  reading  lenses  of  +6.75  diopters  and  the  implication 
of  a  marked  farsighted,  optical  error  in  the  wearer.  The 
following  two  paragraphs  lend  credence  to  their  au- 
thenticity and  in  turn  to  the  probability  of  a  consider- 
able optical  error. 

Isaac  Heilprin,  one-time  secretary  to  the  Hungarian 
liberator,  Kossuth,  and  founder  of  the  Franklin  Optical 
Company  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  optician  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  On  May  2,  1864  (as  told  by  his  grandson, 
William  A.  Heilprin)  *,2  he  "tested  the  President's  eyes 


*  Present  owner  and  optician  of  the  company,  who  as  a  teen-ager, 
remembers  that  his  grandfather  talked  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Heilprin 
informed  me  that  the  first  prescriptions  for  glasses  from  eye-doctors 
(oculists)  found  in  the  Franklin  records,  appeared  in  the  late  1870's. 
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with  a  brass  "slide-rule"  device  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance, for  each  eye,  at  which  it  was  easiest  for  Lincoln  to 
read  fine  print.  .  .  .  Next,  he  had  the  President  look 
through  different  lenses,  mounted  on  a  strip  of  heavy 
cardboard,  to  determine  which  combination  suited  him 
best.  After  that,  he  quickly  selected  the  appropriate 
lenses  from  the  stock  he  had  imported  from  France, 
fitted  them  in  French  metal  frames,  and  handed  them  to 
the  President.  Lincoln  wrote  his  personal  check  for 
$2.50,  payable  to  Franklin  Co."  That  check  remains  un- 
cashed,  a  valued  possession  of  the  Heilprin  family. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Heilprin  glasses  can  now 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  last  Lincoln  photograph  (by  Gard- 
ner) ,  as  best  shown  in  Roy  Meredith's  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Camera  Man,  No.  53,  or  in  Agnes  Rogers'  book.  The 
spectacles  are  held  in  the  left  hand,  one  lens  in  a  posi- 
tion to  blur  and  magnify  the  end  of  the  right  index 
finger,  which  roughly  indicates  a  strong  plus  or  magni- 
fying lens.  A  +6.75  diopter,  biconvex  lens  ground  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  early  standard  lenses,  was  experi- 
mentally held  before  a  right  index  finger  and  photo- 
graphed from  a  distance  of  eight  feet  by  an  opthalmol- 
ogist  friend  experienced  in  eye  photography.  An  ap- 
proximate blur  and  magnification  was  produced  as  in 
the  Gardner  photograph  of  the  Heilprin  spectacles. 
Other  exposures  were  made  with  a  +5.0  lens  which 
caused  less  than  the  +6.75  blur,  and  also  with  a 
+3.0  (a  within  normal  range  of  reading  lenses)  with 
no  appreciable,  blurry  magnification. 

Because  of  the  geometric  exactness  of  refraction  of 
light  rays,  and  of  the  unknowns   (the  distance  between 
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Lincoln's  finger  and  the  lens  and  the  distance  of  both 
from  the  Gardner  camera,  etc.) ,  these  tests  must  at  best 
be  rough.  Even  so;  (I)  a  +6.75  lens  can  produce  a 
similar  refractive  effect  on  a  finger  as  the  Heilprint  lens 
did  in  the  Gardner  photograph  of  Lincoln;  and  (2) 
the  Barrett  spectacles  (professionaly  held  on  the  nose 
of  the  Volk  bust  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society) , 
would  have  permitted  the  eyes  of  that  head  to  ''see" 
through  the  approximate  centers  of  the  Barrett  lenses— 
an  important  factor  in  the  fitting  of  glasses.  Therefore 
it  can  be  said  that  both  (I)  and  (2)  tend  toward  rather 
than  from,  the  two  propositions  that  the  Barrett  spec- 
tacles were  Lincoln's  own,  and  that  he  had  a  consider- 
able, farsighted  error  of  at  least  3.0  diopters. 

Eye  Muscles.  The  eyes  of  Lincoln  were  an  important 
factor  in  his  psychosomatic  well-being.  There  is  the 
above  "evidence"  that  his  reading  glasses  were  sur- 
prisingly strong.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  part, 
by  the  old,  self-testing  trial  and  error  method,  wherein 
lies  the  common  tendency  to  overcorrect,  enlarging  the 
print.  Yet  in  his  photograph,  looking  at  an  album  with 
his  son  Tad,  he  is  wearing  the  glasses  down  his  nose 
which  further  increased  their  focusing  power  and  size 
of  the  print.  So  the  evidence  of  farsightedness  becomes 
more  confused.  But  not  so  his  eye-muscle  imbalance, 
which  rests  more  securely  on  the  double-image  story, 
the  photographs,  and  the  testimony  of  Herndon  and 
Dr.  Shastid. 

The  Lincoln  squint  is  best  demonstrated  in  the 
familiar  photograph  of  November  15,  1863,  by  Alex- 
ander   Gardner.     Lincoln    was    accompanied    to    the 
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photographer  by  Noah  Brooks,  and  armed  with  an  ad- 
vanced copy  of  Edward  Everett's  Gettysburg  oration. 
The  day  was  Sunday,  the  studio  quiet  and  the  waiting 
between  the  four  exposures  short.  Lincoln  preferred  to 
talk  to  his  friend,  so  there  was  no  eye  fatigue  from  read- 
ing. Yet  the  camera  showed  (as  it  does  in  many  other 
Lincoln  photographs)  the  left  lower  lid  sagging  below 
the  level  of  the  right  lower  lid,  revealing  more  of  the 
white  of  the  left  eye  between  the  iris  and  the  lower  lid. 
This  gives  the  impression  that  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  right,  causing  the  left  eye  to 
appear  to  be  turning  up.  He  was  looking  directly  at 
the  camera,  yet  made  no  mention  of  double  vision  to 
Brooks.  The  camera  is  not  infallible;  the  two  pupils 
could  have  been  in  perfect  horizontal  and  vertical 
alignment.  (I  have  a  little  collection  of  apparently 
squinting  eyes  with  normal  muscle  balance) .  All  in  all, 
it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sagging  left  lower  lid,  Lincoln  had  in  some  form  and 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  transitory  up-squint  of 
his  left  eye  for  distance  and  possibly  for  reading. 

The  more  important  question  remains:  were  the  eyes 
a  drag  on  Lincoln's  general  well-being?  The  compli- 
cated business  of  the  twelve  little  muscles  attached  to 
the  two  eyes  is  the  placement  of  the  eyes  in  a  position 
to  nicely  superimpose  the  image  of  one  eye  on  the  other. 
Since  each  eye  "sees"  its  own  separate  image,  the  phe- 
nomenal production  and  maintenance  of  a  single,  fused 
image  actually  is  done  by  the  autonomic  (involuntary) 
nervous  system  and  the  brain.  If  the  squint  developed 
in  earlier  life,  his  brain  could  have  quickly  learned  the 
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trick  of  suppressing  the  annoying,  second,  paler  image. 
But,  if  the  squint  was  transitory,  a  fine  or  "hidden" 
squint  (especially  when  combined  with  an  uncorrected 
optical  error) ,  the  struggle  to  maintain  single  vision 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  nervous  system.  In  that 
event,  the  toll  could  range  from  mild  fatigue  to  low  or 
high  symptomatic  levels  of  psychoneurosis.  The  eyes  of 
Lincoln  should  be  held  on  strong  suspicion. 

Feet.  On  December  12,  1864,  Lincoln  wrote  on 
a  slip  of  paper:  "Let  this  man  come  right  in."  This 
man  with  priority  was  the  reputable  shoemaker  of  New 
York,  P.  Kahler,  who  that  day  made  tracings  and  meas- 
urements of  the  President's  feet.  Years  later,  facsimiles 
of  the  three  were  printed  in  a  booklet,  Dress  and  Care 
of  the  Feet  (N.  Y.  1906) .  The  Lincoln  lasts  below 
can  be  compared  to  the  tables  from  William  Sholl's 
The  Human  Foot,  standard  for  the  shoe  industry.  (Two 
left  columns) 

12-A  12-B  Lincoln's  Lasts 

Last  Last        Right  Left 

Heel    ..circumference..  13.0 13% 14§*  W/2 

Instep    ..          "             ..9%   10.0 10%  Wa 

Waist    ..          "            ..  9V»   9H 8.0  8.0 

Ball    ....         "            ..9%   9% 9V2  93/4 

Length    1254   12** 12tf  12.0 

President  Lincoln's  boots  in  the  Lincoln  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  examined  recently  by  an  expert 
shoe-fitter,  are  (by  present  standards)  12-B.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  Lincoln's  feet  were  little  more,  if 
any,  than  eleven  inches  long.  Lincoln's  beaded  moc- 
casins in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  would,  in  the 
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opinion  of  Curator  Paul  M.  Angle,  comfortably  fit  an 
eleven  inch  foot  (arrived  at  with  measured  pieces  of 
wood) . 

In  Lincoln's  time,  shoes  were  made  of  the  finest, 
prime  cowhide  leather  available.  Even  with  the  present 
grades  of  leather  and  their  variables  in  oil  content, 
there  is  an  appreciable  shrinkage  of  shoes  left  in  display 
cases  and  windows  after  a  period  of  a  few  months.  After 
eighty-eight  years,  the  shrinkage  from  loss  of  oil  and 
water  could  be  relatively  greater.  This  implication 
added  to  the  Kahler  last,  which  undoubtedly  was  made 
with  meticulous  consideration  of  the  President's  corns 
or  bunions,  makes  the  exact  size  of  his  odd  feet  im- 
possible to  determine.  After  examinations  with  ex- 
perienced shoe-fitters,  of  new  and  old  12-B  shoes,  we 

found  them  consistent  with  a  lli/£  to  11^4  f°ot  length. 

#  #  # 

Descriptions  by  Herndon;  and  five  others. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  was  six  feet,  four  inches  high  [he  him- 
self added  the  word  "nearly"],  and  on  leaving  for  Wash- 
ington was  fifty-one  years  old,  having  good  health  and 
no  gray  hairs  or  but  few,  on  his  head.  He  was  thin, 
wiry,  sinewy,  rawboned;  thin  through  the  breast  to  the 
back,  and  narrow  across  the  shoulders;  standing  he 
leaned  forward — was  what  may  be  called  stoop-shoul- 
dered, inclining  to  the  consumptive  in  build.  His 
usual  weight  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  .  .  . 
he  had  dark  skin,  dark  hair,  and  looked  woe-struck. 
The  whole  man,  body  and  mind,  worked  slowly,  as 
if  it  needed  oiling.  Physically  he  was  a  very  powerful 
man,  lifting  with  ease  four  hundred,  and  in  one  case  six 
hundred  pounds.  .  .  . 
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''When  he  walked  he  moved  cautiously  but  firmly; 
his  long  arms  and  giant  hands  swung  down  by  his  side. 
He  walked  with  even  tread,  the  inner  sides  of  his  feet 
being  parallel.  He  put  the  whole  foot  flat  down  on 
the  ground  at  once,  not  landing  on  the  heel;  he  like- 
wise lifted  his  foot  all  at  once,  not  rising  from  the  toe, 
and  hence  he  had  no  spring  to  his  walk.  ...  In  sitting 
down  on  a  common  chair  he  was  no  taller  than  ordinary 
men.  His  legs  and  arms  were  abnormally,  unnaturally 
long,  and  in  undue  proportion  to  the  remainder  of  his 
body.  It  was  only  when  he  stood  up  that  he  loomed 
above  other  men. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  head  was  long,  and  tall  from  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  from  the  eyebrows.  His  head  ran  back- 
wards, his  forehead  rising  as  it  ran  back  at  a  low  angle, 
.  .  .  The  size  of  his  hat  measured  at  the  hatter's  block 
was  seven  and  one-eighth,  his  head  being,  from  ear  to 
ear,  six  and  one-half  inches,  and  from  the  front  to  the 
back  of  the  brain,  eight  inches.  Thus  measured,  it  was 
not  below  median  size.  His  forehead  was  narrow  [Hern- 
don's  error]  but  high;  his  hair  was  dark,  almost  black, 
and  lay  floating  where  his  fingers  or  the  wind  left  it, 
piled  up  at  random.  His  cheek-bones  were  high,  sharp, 
and  prominent;  his  jaws  were  long  and  upcurved;  his 
nose  was  large,  long,  blunt,  and  a  little  awry  towards 
the  right  eye;  his  chin  was  sharp  and  upcurved;  his 
eyebrows  cropped  out  like  a  huge  rock  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill;  his  long,  sallow  face  was  wrinkled  and  dry, 
with  a  hair  here  and  there  on  the  surface;  his  cheeks 
were  leathery;  his  ears  were  large,  and  ran  out  almost 
at  right  angles  from  his  head  .  .  .  ;  his  lower  lip  was 
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thick,  hanging,  and  undercurved,  while  his  chin  reached 
for  the  lip  upcurved;  his  neck  was  neat  and  trim,  his 
head  being  well  balanced  on  it;  there  was  the  lone 
mole  on  the  right,  and  Adam's  apple  on  the  throat." 

Of  the  face,  Herndon  wrote  to  sculptor  Truman 
H.  Bartlett  that  "the  flesh  was  coarse,  pimply  [small 
moles],  dry,  hard,  harsh,  wrinkled,  saffron-brown  with 
no  blood  seemingly  in  it."  Ward  Lamon  added  this: 

"Every  feature  of  the  man— the  hollow  deep-set  eyes, 
with  dark  rings  beneath;  the  long,  sallow,  cadaverous 
face,  intersected  by  those  peculiar  deep  lines;  ...  he 
was  a  man  of  sorrows, — not  sorrows  of  to-day  or  yester- 
day, but  long-treasured  and  deep  .  .  .  He  was  a  plain, 
homely,  sad,  weary-looking  man,  to  whom  one's  heart 
warmed  involuntarily,  because  he  seemed  at  once  miser- 
able and  kind." 

And  from  Henry  Whitney: 

"While  he  dressed  rudely,  yet  he  was  scrupulously 
clean  and  close  shaven;  he  wore  no  whiskers  till  after 
he  was  elected  President;  and  he  never  let  his  beard 
get  the  start  of  him.  There  is  nothing  unpleasant 
physically." 

From  another  first  hander: 

"In  walking,  his  gait  is  never  brisk.  He  steps  slowly 
and  deliberately,  almost  always  with  his  head  inclined 
forward  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  In 
dress  ...  by  no  means  precise  .  .  .  always  clean  .  .  . 
never  fashionable;  .  .  .  careless  but  not  slovenly.  In 
manner  he  is  remarkably  cordial,  and,  at  the  same 
time  simple.  His  head  sits  well  on  his  shoulders  but 
beyond  that  it  defies  description.  ...  a  wide-cut  mouth." 
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And  another: 

"The  lips  were  full  of  character,  the  nose  strongly 
aquiline.  In  repose  it  [face]  had  something  of  rigidity, 
but  when  in  play,  .  .  .  most  eloquent  I  have  ever  seen. 

"Fancy  a  man  six  foot  high,  and  thin  out  of  propor- 
tion; with  long  bony  hands,  which  grasp  you  like  a  vise." 

Don  Piatt  spent  a  long  evening  in  the  home  of  the 
President-elect.  Quoting  him  selectively: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw.  His 
body  seemed  to  me  a  huge  skeleton  in  clothes.  Tall 
as  he  was,  his  hands  and  feet  looked  out  of  proportion, 
so  long  and  clumsy  were  they.  Every  movement  was 
awkward  in  the  extreme.  He  sat  with  one  leg  thrown 
over  the  other,  and  the  pendent  foot  swung  almost  to 
the  floor.  .  .  .  He  had  a  face  that  defied  artistic  skill  to 
soften  or  idealize.  .  .  .  hard,  angular,  coarse  ...  It  was 
capable  of  few  expressions,  but  those  were  extremely 
striking.  When  in  repose,  his  face  was  dull,  heavy  and 
repellent.  It  brightened,  like  a  lit  lantern,  when  ani- 
mated. His  dull  eyes  would  fairly  sparkle  with  fun,  or 
express  as  kindly  a  look  as  I  ever  saw,  when  moved  by 
some  matter  of  human  interest.  .  .  . 

"I  felt  myself  studying  this  strange,  quaint,  great  man 
with   keen   interest.    A  newly-fashioned   individuality 

had  come  within  the  circle  of  my  observation." 

#  #  # 

Three  years  ago,  I  stood  before  a  glass  case  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  which  contained  the  priceless, 
first  editions  of  casts  from  Volk's  1860  life  masks  and 
from  Mill's  bearded  1865  life  masks — thinking:  What 
authentic  reproductions  of  Lincoln's  face  and  hands 
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for  anthropometric  measurements.  Now  in  1953,  two 
anthropologists  have,  separately,  made  such  measure- 
ments. 

Harry  L.  Shapiro,  Curator  of  Physical  Anthropology, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City,  asks  in  Natural  History  (February,  1953),  Was 
Lincoln  a  "Mountaineer"?  In  his  illustrated  article 
are  diagrams  and  seven  rotary  views  of  the  original 
bronze  head  by  Stuart  Mills,  now  in  possession  of  the 
heirs  of  John  Hay.  Dr.  Shapiro  compares  Lincoln's 
physique  with  Ales  Hrdlicka's  measurements  of  727 
white  Americans  whose  families  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  an  average  of  at  least  150  years,  whom 
Hrdlicka  designates  as  Old  Americans. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Lincoln  face  found 
by  Dr.  Shapiro  are:  (1)  Its  great  breadth  emphasized 
by  the  jutting  arch  of  the  cheek  bones,  distinctly  greater 
than  the  norm  of  the  Old  Americans.  (2)  The  hollow 
cheek  appearance  is  emphasized  by  the  enormous  width 
of  the  jaw  at  the  angle  just  below  and  forward  of  the 
ear  lobes  (126mm) ,  giving  the  face  its  angular  appear- 
ance. (3)  Corroboration  of  what  has  been  long  sus- 
pected, that  Herndon  was  wrong  in  describing  Lin- 
coln's forehead  as  narrow.  The  forehead  was  broad, 
"much  broader"  than  the  average  of  Hrdlicka's  Old 
Americans.    It  was  also  tall,  having  a  distinct  shape. 

(4)  The  nose  is  markedly  long,  but  its  relative  width 
(nasal  index)    falls  below  the  Old  Americans  average. 

(5)  The  "face  was  long  in  absolute  dimension  and  ex- 
ceeds the  mean.  But  its  length  lay  largely  in  the  mid- 
facial  region  and  particularly  in  the  nasal  area."    (6) 
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The  chin  is  not  especially  deep  from  the  mouth  down, 
the  lips  are  "distinctive,"  the  lower  is  thick  with  a 
"downward  curve  or  e version  [drooping  of  the  right 
half],  its  fulness  emphasized  by  the  thin  upper  lip  [a 
perfect  cupid's  bow]." 

Dr.  Shapiro  concludes  that  Lincoln's  height  was 
"wholly  exceptional,"  that  he  was  about  7i/£  inches 
taller  than  the  average  5  feet  8i/£  inches  of  the 
Hrdlicka's  sample  average — an  exaggerated  type  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  pioneer  Kentucky  mountaineer.  "Stature 
like  his  occurs  about  once  in  a  thousand  in  Hrdlicka's 
sample.  In  Lincoln's  day,  before  the  general  average 
had  increased  as  it  has  over  the  last  century,  his  height 
was  probably  even  more  unusual."  The  explanation, 
writes  Dr.  Shapiro,  "perhaps  lies  in  the  chance  sorting 
of  genes  that  produced  Lincoln  and  in  nothing  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  without  significance 
that  Lincoln  was  born  in  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly in  Kentucky.  .  .  .  Surely,  tall,  lanky  men  are 
common  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  in  the  Appalachian 
region.  ...  It  was  Lincoln's  resemblance  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  type  that  struck  me  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  the 
reason  he  seemed  so  peculiarly  American,  despite  his 
uncommonness." 

T.  D.  Stewart,  Curator,  Division  of  Physical  An- 
thropology, United  States  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  made  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  first 
casts  from  the  original  molds  of  Volk  and  Mills  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  freely  quote  also  (with 
his   permission)    from  a   Reprint  of  his  An   Anthro- 
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pologist  Looks  at  Lincoln   (Pages  419-437,  1952) .   The 
tables  below  are  from  the  beardless  Volk  mask. 


FACE 

Total  height  (l°wer  edge  of  jaw  to  hairline)   194  Mm 

Lower  face  (jaw  edge  to  bridge  of  nose)   122 

Height  of  forehead   (nose  bridge  to  hairline)    70 

Face  breadth   (between  cheek  bones)    148 

Nose  height   , 54 

Nose  breadth   38 

Mouth  breadth    55 

Ear  length  (right)    77 

(left)    78 

Ear  breadth    (right)    43 

(left)    39 

HEAD 

These  measurements  correct  Herndon's  taken  from  Lincoln's  hat. 

Inches 

Maximum  length  from  prominence   between  eyebrows    &lA 

Maximum  breadth  above  ears 6nAe 

Head  height  from  upper  border  of  ear  opening  to  crown  . . .   6y2 

Circumference  (as  for  hat)    22% 

Arc  between  ear  openings  over  crown  of  head   14^ 

HANDS 

Measurements  had  to  be  improvised  by  Dr.  Stewart  from 
Volk's  masks  of  Lincoln's  which  were  flexed  over  a  broom  handle. 

Distance    across     second    or    index     finger  ( Right    94  Mm 

knuckle  to  the  fifth  knuckle  \  Left      95? 

Circumference  of  wrists  taken  on  the  hand  j>i„nt  jgg 
side  of  the  bony  prominence  on  the  same  T  f.  in, 
side  as  little  finger   Left     194 

Measurements  of  the  fingers  are  of  interest  because  the  left 
fingers  average  almost  three  millimeters  longer  than  the  right  in 
conformity  with  the  wrists.  But,  strange  to  find,  the  left  thumb 
is  ten  millimeters  shorter  than  the  right  thumb. 

Dr.   Stewart  also   makes   comparison   with   the   Old 
Americans  of  his  predecessor,  Ales  Hrdlicka,  and  with 
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the  latter's  150  Old  American  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  364  Civil  War  soldiers  from 
the  then  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky, 
which  included  Lincoln's  Larue  County.  These  sol- 
diers, among  the  tallest  in  the  northern  armies,  and 
born  about  30  years  after  Lincoln  was  born,  averaged 
68.2  inches.  Dr.  Stewart  thinks  of  Lincoln  as  "at  the 
upper  end  of  the  range  of  his  fellow  Old  Americans.* 

"The  picture  that  emerges  from  these  anthropological 
comparisons,"  he  writes,  "is  the  well-known  one  of 
Lincoln;  a  man  of  tall  and  slender  build.  But  we  see 
a  little  more  clearly  that  only  in  the  linear  dimensions 
was  he  unusual.  He  may  have  been  long-bodied,  long- 
armed,  and  long-limbed,  but  he  was  not  otherwise  an 
overly  big  man.  Even  his  well-remembered  handshake 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  his  'great  hands'  as  of 
his  long  hands.  .  .  .  The  precious  replicas  of  Lincoln's 
face  provided  by  Volk  and  Mills,  and  preserved  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  all  to  see,  are  the  most  reliable  of 
all  such  reproductions  so  far  as  now  known.  Unques- 
tionably they  provide  sure  evidence  that  from  the  physi- 
cal standpoint  Lincoln  was  a  fairly  typical  member  of 
the  American  pioneer  stock." 

All  contemporary  impressions  of  Lincoln's  conspicu- 
ous physique  were  persistently  alike,  but  no  one  ap- 
parently thought  to  relate  his  body  pattern  to  his  per- 


*  In  1827,  a  dinner  was  given  in  Louisville  for  five  Kentuckians 
distinctive  for  their  height  of  6.8;  6.6;  6.4;  6.4.  (Vincennes, 
Indiana,  Western  Sun,  June  30,  1827;  in  Lincoln  Lore,  June  8, 
1953.)  Lincoln  would  have  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  this  little 
group. 
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sonality.  The  late  Dr.  William  F.  Petersen,  Chicago 
biologist,  was  the  first  to  apply  Kretschmer's  hypothesis 
of  body  type  and  behavior  to  Lincoln — to  illustrate  his 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  theory  of  weather's  control  of 
human  destiny.  He  postulated  the  inexorable,  bio- 
logical influence  of  local  atmospheric  changes  and 
cosmic  disturbances  on  the  vulnerably  lean,  complex 
Lincoln  and  the  antithetical,  fat-buffered  and  uncom- 
plicated Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  subject  of  body  types  and  their  relation  to  tem- 
perament has  been  pursued  since  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates (5th  Century  B.C.) .  But  the  idea  was  not 
scientifically  developed  until  the  German  psychiatrist, 
Ernest  Kretschmer,  published  his  work  in  1921.  Since 
then  more  thousands  of  photographs  of  male  physiques 
have  been  added,  each  with  its  record  of  weight,  meas- 
urements and  psychological  examinations,  Out  of  this 
accumulating  mass  of  data,  practical  diagnostic  aids 
may  come. 

Kretschmer  did  not  fully  accept  Freud's  "environ- 
mental determinism."  Based  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  normal  and  abnormal 
emotional  disturbances,  he  divided  men  into  four  classes 
or  types: 

Pyknic:  body  short  and  broad,  cavities  (head,  chest 
and  abdomen)  large,  and  contour  round  and  soft  with 
fat.  Face  soft  and  broad,  hands  and  feet  short  and  wide. 

Athletic:  large  bones  and  muscles,  broad  and  deep 
chest,  broad  shoulders  and  narrow  hips,  hands  and  feet 
large.   Later  the  word  leptosome  was  substituted. 

Asthenic:  usually  long  and  thin  body,  comparatively 
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small  bones  and  thin  muscles,  flat  chest  and  small  ab- 
dominal cavity,  or  as  Kretschmer  worded  it,  "lean,  nar- 
row shoulders,  from  which  hang  long,  lean  arms  with 
thin  muscles  and  delicately  boned  hands;  a  long,  nar- 
row, flat  chest,  on  which  we  can  count  the  ribs  .  .  .  ;  a 
thin  stomach  [area],  devoid  of  fat,  and  lower  limbs 
which  are  just  like  the  upper  ones  in  character.  In 
the  average  values  for  the  measurements  in  males,  the 
way  the  weight  of  the  body  lags  behind  the  hip  meas- 
urements, stand  out  clearly."  Kretschmer,  not  thinking 
of  Lincoln,  fairly  described  the  Lincoln  physique. 

Dysplastic:  this  abnormal  body-type,  presumably  is 
the  result  of  definite  glandular  imbalances,  such  as 
tall,  thin  males  with  deficient  secondary  sex  charac- 
teristics, or  the  fat  eunuchoids,  or  the  infantile  phy- 
sique with  marked  under-development  and  dispropor- 
tions. 

Kretschmer  divided  temperaments  into  two  chief 
groups,  mixtures  of  which  are  found  in  most  people, 
predisposing  them  to  emotional  conflicts: 

Cycloid  (circular)  :  the  fat,  comfortable,  cycloid- 
pyknic,  good-natured  and  sociable  with  easy  emotional 
expression,  and  a  tendency  to  alternating  (revolving) 
moods  of  being  raised  and  depressed.  Out  of  this  group, 
emerge  the  manic-depressive,  an  abnormal  mental  dis- 
order remarkable  for  the  rapid,  temporary  recovery 
and  relapses,  and  the  unified  personality  as  distinct 
from  the  split  personality. 

Schizoid  (cleavaged)  :  asthenic  and  athletic  chiefly, 
or  their  mixtures.  This  type  is  restless,  eccentric,  asocial, 
unsympathic,    secretive    and    introversive.     From    this 
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group  come  the  so-called  dementia  praecoxes  and  para- 
noids whom  Kretschmer  named  schizothymic  (split- 
mind)  and  Emil  Kreapelin,  the  more  familiar  schizo- 
phrenic. 

Among  present  constitutionalists,  William  H.  Sheldon 
swings  the  pendulum  the  fartherest  from  the  Freudian 
viewpoint.  For  his  system  of  "constitutional  psychol- 
ogy," he  chose  the  three  layers  of  body  tissues:  endo- 
morphy  (fat,  visceral  organs;  Kretschmer's  pyknic) , 
mesomorphy  (bone,  muscle  and  connective  tissue; 
athletic) ,  and  ectomorphy  (skin,  hair,  nails,  sense  or- 
gags,  nervous  tissue  and  brain,  asthenic) .  In  his 
Varieties  of  Temperament,  Sheldon  matches  with  con- 
siderable detail,  each  of  the  above  three  physical  com- 
ponents with  their  prototype  components  of  tempera- 
ment. For  the  temperament  components,  he  continues 
with  a  somewhat  cumbersome  vocabulary:  visceratonia 
(intestinal  vigor  and  tension) ,  somatotonia  (muscle 
vigor  and  tension) ,  and  cerebrotonia  (nervous  vigor 
and  tension— not  to  be  confused  with  intelligence) . 

I  am  indebted  to  Barbara  Honeyman  Heath  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  elusive  Dr.  Sheldon.  For 
five  years  she  was  executive  secretary  and  research  assist- 
ant in  the  Constitutional  Laboratory  directed  by  Dr. 
Sheldon.  She  suggests  that  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  it  is 
useful  to  think  of  endomorphy  as  individual  degree  of 
fatness;  of  mesomorphy  as  individual  degree  of  musculo- 
skeletal development;  and  of  ectomorphy  as  individual 
degree  of  linearity  or  ratio  of  height  to  cube  root  of 
weight.  It  is  then  possible  to  describe  all  individuals 
more  accurately   and   meaningfully  in   terms  of  these 
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three  structural  components  by  rating  each  component, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  on  a  7-point  scale.  For 
example:  the  person  whose  fatness  can  be  rated  as  7, 
musculoskeletal  development  as  1,  and  linearity  as  1, 
is  called  a  7.1.1.  Following  that  procedure,  7.1.1,  would 
be  in  Kretschmer's  pyknic  pigeonhole;  the  1.7.1,  in 
his  athletic  pigeonhole;  and  the  1.1.7  in  his  asthenic 
pigeonhole;  the  4.4.4  in  his  "mixed"  pigeonhole.  From 
the  preceding  biography,  Mrs.  Heath  rates  Lincoln  a 
lAi/2Ai/2  (combination  of  1.5.4  and  1.4.5) .  My  choice 
clings  to  1.4.5. 

In  his  recent  Atlas  of  Men,  Sheldon  describes  88 
physical  types  found  in  the  American  male  population. 
Twelve  of  the  88  types  include  about  52%  of  the 
population  (the  12  are:  2.4.4,  2.5.3,  3.3.4,  3.3.5,  3.4.3, 
3.4.4,  3.5.3,  3.5.4,  4.4.3,  4.4.4.,  4.5.2,  5.4.2) .  The  next 
of  the  commonest  types,  or  27  of  the  88,  include  85% 
of  the  male  population.  Mrs.  Heath  feels  that  the  data 
on  Lincoln's  height,  weight  (average  170  pounds)  and 
gross  physical  characteristics  are  sufficiently  reliable 
to  justify  a  few  "educated  guesses":  the  incidence  of 
the  \Ai/2Ai/2  type  is  about  4  in  1000;  a  50-50  chance 
that  any  young  man  of  Lincoln's  acquaintance  was  one 
of  the  12  commonest  types;  and  a  250  to  1  chance  that 
none  was  of  the  same  type  as  Lincoln.  The  same  law 
of  chance  applies  to  temperament. 

If  a  man  is  lean  and  tall  he  is  thought  of  as  a 
"string  bean,"  an  asthenic  or  ectomorph,  with  skin 
lying  snugly  on  lean,  fatless  flesh,  with  visceral  organs 
lacking  fatty  cushioning  and  support,  with  liver  storing 
minimal  amounts  of  fatty  fuels,  with  the  elaborate  net- 
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work  of  his  nervous  system  nakedly  distributed  along 
their  pathways.  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
Lincoln's  temperament  (based  on  the  Sheldon  hypothe- 
sis) was  the  relationship  of  exceedingly  low  fat  to  the 
combination  of  relatively  high  bone-muscle  and  nerve 
tissue. 

Sheldon  describes  the  dominantly  fat  person  as  having 
postural  relaxation  like  a  sack  of  beans,  as  opposed  to 
the  postural  restraint  of  the  bean-pole  type;  as  having 
a  gift  for  free  communication  and  extroversion  as  op- 
posed to  the  solidarity  introversion  of  the  cerebratonic- 
temperament  (Lincoln)  type;  and  as  having  the  need 
for  social  support  in  time  of  trouble  as  opposed  to  the 
cerebratonic  need  to  be  alone — the  solitude  of  Lincoln 
which,  as  Gamaliel  Bradford  said,  neither  man  nor 
woman  ever  perfectly  penetrated. 

Lacking  the  direct  simplicity  of  Kretschmer,  Sheldon 
is  not  easily  understood.  Some  of  his  technique  and 
particularly  some  interpretations  of  his  large  volume 
of  data  are,  so  far,  unacceptable  to  most  of  those  dis- 
ciplined in  psychology  and  anthropology.  They  view 
his  conclusions  as  too  often  marred  by  "unreasonable 
overtones,"  and  he  himself  as  "lost  in  uncomprehensible 
by-paths."  However,  he  seems  to  have  supplied  certain 
enticing  grounds  for  thought.  And  always,  the  future 
has  the  last  word. 

Lincoln's  vertical  physique,  with  shoulders  too  nar- 
row and  sloping  for  his  height,  can  be  classed  as  Kretsch- 
mer's  so-called  asthenic,  with  enough  of  the  athletic 
(powerful  bone-muscle  leverage)  to  give  him  pleasure 
in  its  display,  and  with  just  enough  skeleton  dispro- 
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portions  to  suggest  a  very  mild  displastic.  The  Sheldon 
ratio  of  1.4.5  does  nothing  to  improve  the  curious  mix- 
ture. To  correlate  his  physique  with  temperament  and 
behavior,  is  made  difficult  by  the  manifest  contradic- 
tions in  both.  Yet  this  much  seems  to  come  clear — his 
dominant  physical  component  and  his  dominant  tem- 
peramental component,  were  Kretschmer's  asthenic  or 
Sheldon's  ectomorphy-cerebratonia.  It  is  the  mixtures 
of  types  and  components  (claimed  by  investigators  in 
this  field)  that  predisposes  to  emotional  troubles  and 
unresolved  conflicts.  And  since  the  mixture  in  varia- 
tions is  present  in  the  great  majority  of  people,  it  must 
be  a  broad,  average  normal. 

As  a  concluding  observation,  while  mindful  of  the 
tremendous  influence  of  nurture,  socio-cultural  factors 
and  all  other  environmental  stimuli  and  stresses,  it  still 
appears  that  Lincoln  was  endowed  physically  and  tem- 
peramentally with  a  tendency  to  various  emotional  dis- 
turbances, and  with  endowments  in  such  selective  mix- 
ture as  to  create  the  mosaic  of  his  great,  appealing 
personality. 
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